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The recent occuirence of cases of unprovoked and horrible 
crime^ in which the plea of insanity has been put forward^ has 
attracted the attention of the members of the two professions of 
Law and Medicine^ and is freely discussed by the community at 
large. And seeing the difference of opinion which exists on the 
validity of the plea of insanity^ and on the d^ree of responsibility 
of alleged lunatics^ it is proposed in these remarks^ to make some 
observations which may lead to a more correct knowledge of the 
subject^ and which may indicate the mode of arriving at a right 
conclusion in particular cases. This is not only desirable on ac- 
count of those members of the medical profession who have little 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the phenomena of 
insanity^ and who are^ nevertheless^ frequently called upon to give 
evidence on the subject in Courts of Justice; but it is also desira- 
ble for the information of the Judges and members of the 
legislature^ that they, who take part in framing the laws, as well 
as they whose province it is to administer them, may have their 
attention especially directed to this branch of jurisprudence, and 
to the present advanced state of psychological medicine. 

The close of the last, and the earlier part of the present century, 
were marked by a large increase of our knowledge of the science 
of mind in its healthy and normal manifestations ; but to more 
recent authors has been reserved the merit of clearly unfolding 
the phenomena of the human mind in its unhealthy and abnormal 
manifestations. The light which has been thus shed upon 



medical jarisprttdence, has been derived from the study of in- 
sanity as a disease^ and from the pathological investigations of 
the brain^ and other parts of the nervous system. The investi- 
gation of the functions of the brain^ in health and disease, have 
contributed to show, that the brain is not one simple homogeneous 
mass ; but composed of many and various parts, each ministering 
to its respective functions, and each exerting a species of inde- 
pendent action, whilst at the same time performing its functions 
in concert with the other parts of the brain. In disease this con- 
sentaneous action is more or less disturbed, and the functions of 
the several parts cease to present that harmonious action, which 
characterizes the healthy standard of the individual. 

Since the days of stripes and chains have passed away, and 
insanity has been subjected to the systematic and regular observa- 
tion employed in the study of other diseases, medical men have 
become familiar with the varied forms of mental disorder, and are 
thus enabled to reconcile those phenomena which, to the ordinary 
observer, appear so conflicting and extraordinary. 

The experience of every day attests the varied degrees of 
mental activity and power, within the limits of perfect health ; 
and also the varied degree of development of the different 
faculties of the mind, whether of the intellect, the sensibilities, or 
the passions. In insanity and other abnormal conditions of the 
brain, as intoxication, dreaming, and somnambulism, the natural 
variations are the more obvious and striking. The functions of 
some portions of the brain, — ^in other words, some departments of 
mind may be excited, perverted or enfeebled, whilst others retain 
their normal degree of activity and power. Thus the intellect 
may be affected in one, giving rise to false perceptions, and 
delusions,--r-in another the sentiments and ^notions may be 
disordered, as shown by perverted feelings and imnatural pro- 
pensities, or depraved habits, — whilst in a third, the instincts or 
animal passions are no longer under the control of the reason and 
the judgment. 



The law of England^ as it now stands^ recognizes only two 
forms of mental disorder — ^idiocy and lunacy. With regard to 
idiocy^ whether from birth or early infancy^ it is generally self- 
evident^ admits of no question, and gives rise to no disputes. 
Under the term lunacy, varied as is mental derangement in form 
and degree, is included every other species of mental aberration, 
and in cases where a criminal charge is made against an individual, 
and the plea of insanity is brought forward, the judges in pointing 
out the law of the land as applicable to such cases, restrict the 
inquiry to the single question : — was the individual at the time 
he committed the act able to distinguish between right and 
wrong ? 

In the case of Hill, who cut off the head of his own nephew. 
Judge Willes, in his very dear and intelligible address to the jury, 
directed them to consider, whether the evidence satisfied them, 
that at the time the prisoner at the bar took the life of his 
nephew, ^' he knew the nature and quality of the act he was doing, 
and that it was wrong.'' This judicial test of responsibility, like 
most definitions of insanity, is applicable only to a certain number 
of cases, and actually excludes a large proportion of those cases of 
insanity, in which criminal acts are usually committed. Does the 
suicide, at the moment he is cutting his own throat, know that he is 
doing what is wrong P Is it not as unnatural for a man in cool 
blood, and without any the slightest provocation to murder his 
wife or his children, as to take his own life P and yet by common 
consent, the law agreeing thereto, the suicide is almost invariably 
considered insane, whilst the poor creature who is hurried forward 
by an irresistible propensity, resulting from a morbid condition of 
his brain, to imbrue his hands in the blood of those who are near 
and dear to him, is denounced as a murderer, and hardly escapes 
the gallows. That there is some analogy between homicide and 
suicide, and that they both arise from a morbid condition, or dis- 
ordered function of the brain, may be inferred, from the co- 
existence of the propensity to the one and to the other in the same 
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individual ; for it is not uncommon for the person who has taken 
the life of his wife or his children^ to commit suicide. The study 
of disorders of the mind, together with the pathology of the brain, 
plainly shows that the atrocious and unnatural crimes, which have 
of late horrified the public, cannot be traced to mere wickedness 
and depravity ; but that they result, in common with suicide, and 
other morbid propensities, from abnormal or diseased conditions 
of the cerebral structures. Great opposition is raised to the plea 
of insanity (in cases where there ia a criminal charge) when the 
accused has accomplished his object by means of stratagem and 
contrivance. 

Those, however, who are familiar with the conduct and habits 
of lunatics, well know how artfully they lay their plans, and how 
steadily and watchfully they carry them out, in order to secure 
the end they have in view. And nothing more familiar, and truly 
nothing more melancholy, than the steadiness and perseverance 
which those who are bent upon self-destruction, exhibit for months 
and for years, in watching for an opportunity to accomplish their 
fatal purpose. Great objection is also taken to the plea of insanity, 
when absence of motive is adduced as an indication of mental 
aberration. Can it be supposed however, that the parent who, 
without provocation, proceeds in a calm and deliberate manner, to 
take away the life of his child, or the husband who destroys the 
wife to whom he is tenderly attached, is a responsible agent P 
Does not the annihilation of the natural feelings and innate 
tendencies of human nature, prove the existence of a condition, 
the very opposite of a healthy mind in a healthy body, — mens 
9ana m sano corpore ? This entire perversion of the natural feel- 
ings, this abolition of our common humanity, and the absence of 
motive itself, when the healthy instincts are all in the other 
direction, are surely indications of an unsound mind, and as surely 
render the individual no longer responsible for his actions. 

It may here be remarked, that a larger proportion of insane 
persons, present a disordered state of the moral feelings than of 



the intellectual powers^ or understanding, and this remark is con- 
firmed by an observation of EsquiroFs, — " this moral alienation 
is so constant/' says Esquirol, " that it appears to me to be the 
proper characteristic of mental derangement. There are madmen 
in whom it is difficult to discover any trace of hallacination, but 
there are none in whom the passions and moral affections are not 
disordered, perverted, or destroyed. I have in this particular 
met with no exceptions/' 

It will be seen, therefore, that only a small proportion of lunatics, 
(those who people our lunatic asylums,) are bereft of all their 
mental powers, but that whilst the objects of care on account of 
some form or degree of mental aberration, they possess in common 
with sane persons^ many of the faculties of the mind, as the power 
of reasoning and comparing, and much of the general appearance 
and manner of healthy persons. 

The views which are here expressed, have been entertained by 
those who have had extensive opportunities of observation, and 
whose opinions, founded on experience, are entitled to deliberate 
consideration. Amongst these may be named Finel, Esquirol, and 
Marc, in France ; Fritchard, Pagan and others in this country ; and 
Bay in* America. In speaking of homicidal lunatics^ Esquirol, the 
author of '^Des Maladies Mentales,'' says '^ Flusieurs coordonnent 
leurs idees, tiennent des discours senses, defendent leurs opinions 
avec finesse, et mfime avec une logique severe, donnent des 
explications tres raisonnables, et justifient leurs actions par des 
motifs tres plausibles. Yeulent ils atteindre un but ? ils combin- 
ent leurs moyens, saisissent les occasions, ^artent les obstacles, 
ont recours a la menace, a la force, a la ruse, a la dissimulation, 
aux prieres, aux promesses, aux larmes, et trompent les plus ex- 
p^rimentes ; leur persev&ance est invincible,'^ and again, '' La 
monomanie homicide est done un delire partiel, caracterise par une 
impulsion plus on moins violente au meurtre, tout comme la 
monomanie suicide est un delire partiel caracterise par un 
entrainement plus ou moins volont^ire a la destruction de soi- 
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m^me. Cette monomanie presente deux formes bien disiinctes. 
Dans quelqae cas le meurtre est provoque par une convictiou 
intime, mais deliraute, par Fexaltation de ^imagination egaree^ 
par un raisonnement faux^ ou par les passions en delire. Le 
monomaniaqoe est mu par un motif avoue et deraisonable, 
tonjours il offire des signes sufBsans du delire pariiel de Tintelli- 
gence ou des affections. Quelquefois sa conscience Tavertit de 
Phorreur de I'acte qu'il va commettre, la volont^ I4see est vaincue 
par la violence de Fentrainement^ Phomme est prive de la liberte 
morale, il est en proie a nn delire partiel, il est monomaniaque^ il 
est fou. 

Dans d'autres cas, le monomaniaque homicide ne prisente 
aucune alteration appreciable de Fintelligence ou des affections. 
II est entraine par un instinct aveugle, par quelque chose d'ind^- 
finissable qui le pousse a tuer. Tons les auteurs rapporteiit 
des exemples de meurtres commis par des monomaniaques ; 
pouss& par une impulsion rMechie et motivee, oes malades sont 
soigneux quelquefois de prendre dea precautions pour aaoBorer 
leurs coups, et m£me pour en derober les preuves; tandisque 
souvent ils se r^ouissent du meurtre qu'ib viennent de commetre, 
ils s'en accusent aux magistrals, ou restent impassibles auprgs de 
la victime/'* 

• "Many of them possesB the power of arranging their ideas, of conversing 
correctly, and of artfiiUy defending their opinions, even in the most logical 
maimer ; they will giye the most ratioDfll explanation of their actions, and 
justify them on the most plausible grounds. If they wish to attain an object, 
they will combine their means, seize ilhe opportunity, overcome Obstacles, use 
threats, force, cunning, dissinuilation, entreaty, promises, or tears, and deceive 
the most experienced ; their pesseverance is indomitable." — Esquiroif vol. ii. 
pp. 790, 791. 

<< Homicidal monomania, therefore, is a partial delirium, characterised by an 
impulse more or leas violent, to destroy life, just as suicidal monomania is a 
partial delirium characterised by a tendency, more or less under control, to 
self-destruction. This species of monomania presents two distinct forms : in 
one form, the homicidal act is prompted by a thorough, although insane, convic- 
tion of its propriety, by an exaltation of the diseased imagination, by false 
reasoning, or by the delirium of passion. The monomaniac is governed by an 
avowed and insane motive ; in all cases he presents sufficient indications of 
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These extracts, together with the preceding observations, lead 
to the conclasion that there tnily exists a homicidal mcmia, — ^that 
this propensity to shed blood, — ^to take away life, is the result of 
disordered function, or other morbid condition of the brain. It 
may exist in connexion with very different states of the nervous 
system, and reveals its presence under very different circum- 
stances j — sometimes it is associated with delirium, or maniacal 
fury, as when a man rushes into the street with a sharp instrument 
and attempts to stab the first person he meets ; — sometimes with 
perversion of the affections, or extinction of the natural feelings, 
combined with delusion, — and sometimes with that powerlessness 
of will which deprives the individual of his free agency, — tantdt 
avee impuisaance de la volonU qui prive Phamme de sa Uberti 
morale, (Esquirol)— in which condition he is impelled by an un- 
controllable impulse, by a propensity he cannot resist, to the com- 
mission of some horrible crime. 

It is an axiom in English jurisprudence, that where there is any 
doubt as to the facts which are stated in evidence, against a 
prisoner, he is entitled to the benefit of that doubt; and from this 
cause many acquittals take place every year in this country. If 
then, in determining the more delicate and difficult question of 
moral responsibility, there should be any doubt, it is consistent 
with this humane principle of British legislation, to give the 
alleged lunatic the benefit of the doubt, and acquit him of the 

partial derangement of the xinderstanding, or the affections. Sometimes his con- 
science conceals from him the horrible nature of the act he is going to commit, 
the diseased wiU is overcome by the violence of tlie tendency ; the man is 
deprived of moral liberty, he is a prey to partial delirium, he is a monomaniac, 
he is insane. In the other form, the homicidal monomaniac scarcely betrays an 
appreciable change in the understanding or the affections. He is impelled by a 
blind instinct, by an indefinable something which urges him to kill. Cases of 
homicide perpetrated by monomaniacs, are reported by every author : — acting 
upon an impulse attended by both reflection and motive, these patients are 
sometimes careM to take measures for insuring their success, and for destroying 
the proofs of it ; whilst on the other hand, they frequently exult in the murder 
they have committed, and either denounce themselves to the authorities, or 
remain passive by the side of their victim."— /(t/«m, pp. 792, 793. 
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'' crime " with which he is charged. For it should always be borne 
in mind that with an acquittal on the ground of insanity, society 
is protected from a repetition of such acts of violence by confine- 
ment " during her Majest/s pleasure /' which is, in practice, being 
placed in a lunatic asylum and confined for life. And looking to 
the true principles of criminal law, in which all punislmients are 
supposed to be reformatory and not vindictive, this incarceration 
for life is truly a very severe punishment ; and where the mind is 
in any degree susceptible of the emotion of fear or dread, would 
on most persons, have a more deterring influence, than even death 
itself. 

It may not be irrelevant, in conclusion, to remark that this is 
not the first instance in which science and humanity have been in 
advance of the laws. Two hundred years have not elapsed since 
a general belief in witchcraft was entertained in this country ; 
'' and between three and four thousand persons are said to have 
been executed for witchcraft during the 17 th century.''* Even 
Sir Matthew Hale, in the course of the trial of two women 
at the assizes at Bury St. Edmunds in the year 1665, 
avowed himself a believer in witchcraft: — the jury found the 
prisoners guilty, notwithstanding many impartial bystanders 
declared that they disbelieved the charge. It is on record 
that executions took place as late in the 17th century as 
1682, and the statute of 1st James I. c. 12, so minute in 
its enactments against witches, was not repealed till the 9th 
George II. c. 5. I quote one other paragraph from Esquirol, * 
that with which he concludes his valuable chapter on Homicidal 
Mania, and which at least shows that our Continental neighbours 
were in advance of this country on the subject of witchcraft, 
viz : '' Au reste, ce n'est pas la premiere fois que les medecins, 
plus exerces que les autres hommes a observer les infirmites 
humaines, out Claire la justice sur les alterations de Fesprit et 

* Pictorial History of England, vol. iii. p. 639. 
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da coBur de pretendus coupables. A la fin da qainzi^me siecle, 
Marescot^ Biolan et Daret, charges d'examiner Marthe Brossier, 
accas^e de sorcellerie, termin^rent lear rapport par ces mots 
m^morables : NiAil a demone, muUa ficta, a morho jpauca. Cette 
decision servit depais de regie aax jages qai earent a prononcer 
sur le sort des sorciers et des magiciens. Noas^ noas disons^ en 
caracterisant le meartre des monomaniaqaes homicides : nihil a 
crimine, nulla ficta^ a morho tota."* 

It is surely not too mach to indulge a confident hope that 
long ere the close of the present century the hanging of lunatics 
and the burning of witches shall be alike matters of history. 

The present is not a suitable occasion to enter upon the con- 
sideration of the condition and care of the " criminal lunatics^ 
of this country ; it is nevertheless a subject which requires serious 
consideration, and may at some future period claim further 
attention. 



* <^ Finally, it is not the first time that physicians, who are more practised 
than other men in observing the infirmities of human nature, hare enlightened 
the law in regard to the changes of the understanding and the heart in those 
accused of crime. Towards the end of the 15th century, Marescot, Biolan, 
and Buret, who were appointed to examine Martha Brossier, accused of sorcery, 
ended their report with these memorable words : < To satanic agency we at- 
tribute nothing, much to pretence, and something to disease.' — This decision 
served afterwards as a rule to the judges who had to decide on the &te of 
sorcerers and magicians. We, for our part, in characterising the murders of 
homicidal monomaniacs, may express ourselves thus : ' We attribute nothing to 
crime, nothing to pretencei everything to disease.' "—Page. 843. 
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N.B. Although the Report of the Trial of William Dove is 
very fully given in the Leeds Mercury, the Author refers the reader 
to these ^^ Observations '^ for his opinions on the responsibility of 
the Insane. 



The preceding remarks on the case of Hill were written some 
time previous to the trial of Dove. I have concluded, however, 
to leave them without alteration, and shall proceed to make some 
observations which have been suggested by the case of William 
Dove. 

It may be said, that in the whole range of metaphysics and 
moral philosophy, there is probably not a more subtle and deli- 
cate question than that of moral responsibility, and the distinction 
of crime from insanity. Hence the importance of approaching it 
free from the bias of early associations, and without the prejudice 
of long established custom. And in order to a right decision 
in each particular instance, where the question of responsibility 
arises, it is essential that there should be a careful inquiry into 
the moral and physical history of the accused. His station in 
life, his education and training, should be investigated, together 
with the varied influences to which he may have been subjected. 
And moreover, this inquiry should be conducted in a calm and 
dispassionate manner, as free as possible from the technicalities 
and forms of law, the declamation of counsel, and the display of 
forensic eloquence. 
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The case of Bove differs in several respects from that of Hill. 
HilFs case presents an ordinary instance of homicidal mania, and 
the murderous act was the result of an insane impulse to destroy 
life, over which he had no power of control ; and, in comsequence 
of which, he ceased to be a free agent. 

The act, or series of acts, by which Dove compassed the 
death of his wife, must be referred to another condition of mind; 
for the systematic and consecutive attempts which he made during 
the "fatal week'* to poison her, without other very obvious 
indications of insanity, render the history of his life essential in 
determining the question of his responsibility. 

From the evidence brought forward on the trial, it was shown 
that William Dove was of unsound mind, by the existence of a 
congenital defect of intellect, and by a perverted state of the 
moral feelings &om infancy — by the history of his various acts 
of violence and outrage, and of his absurd and irrational conduct 
through life — by the fits of uncontrollable fury to which he was 
subject, and in which he was dangerous to himself and others — 
by his general inability to comprehend or take his share in 
transacting the common affairs of life — ^by his inability to learn, 
either at school or elsewhere, or to profit by instruction — ^by his 
continual restlessness, and the ever varying character of his 
emotions — ^by his habit of muttering and talking to himself — by 
his insensibility to pain, and his disregard of remonstrance or 
reproof — by his invoking the aid of supernatural and infernal 
powers to accomplish very trivial purposes, — and lastly, by the 
delusions to which he was occasionally subject. 

Yery numerous instances of his extraordinary conduct were 
adduced by the witnesses; and whilst the separate and individual 
acts might be insufficient to establish the fact of his insanity ; when 
taken altogether, and in connection with each other, they furnish 
a body of evidence which is quite conclusive. It may be sufiicient 
to enumerate some of those which were deposed to by the wit- 
nesses : — as his reckless use of fire-arms, threatening on various 
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occasions to shoot his father, his mother, his wife, his schoolmaster, 
and himself; chasing his sisters with a hot poker ; cutting his com 
whilst green : his expectation of fattening cattle for the market 
in a single night ; setting fire to the cortains of his bed-room, 
and to the hedges of the farmer with whom he had been placed ; 
his excessive cruelty to animals, both as a boy and as a man ; the 
alternations of violence and silly endearment towards his wife ; 
and the idea he entertained that he had sold himself to the devil, 
and that his house at Normanton was haunted by invisible beings 
which made strange and fearful noises. 

It is not denied that there were many occasions in the course 
of his life when he conducted himself like other men, and when 
he exhibited no traces of his mental infirmity. These occasions 
might not be short or infrequent ; but in this respect he only 
resembled a considerable proportion of the inmates of lunatic 
asylums ; for, as in speaking of Hill's case, it is stated that 
lunatics often present ''much of the general appearance and 
manner of sane persons/' 

One of the most striking proofs of the feeble and disordered 
state of Dove's mind is seen in the conduct towards him of both 
his men and women servants. They disregard his authority, treat 
him as a cypher, disobey his commands, remonstrate with him, 
and do not hesitate to resort to force when he is overcome by 
those paroxysms of violence to which he was subject, and which 
endangered himself, and every one who was near him. 

The witnesses who bore this testimony to the unsound state of 
Dove's mind, were from different grades in society ; as clergy- 
men, dissenting ministers, schoolmasters, farmers, and servants, 
male and female. And it is important to remark, that the 
opinions which they expressed in Court were not formed on the 
eve of the trial for the purpose of sustaining the plea of insanity ; 
but were the result of their observation of his conduct and habits, 
under various circumstances, from childhood up to the time 
when he was charged with the murder of his wife. 
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According to the principle laid down by the learned Judge in 
his summing up^ the evidence of these unprofessional witnesses is 
important. He is reported to say, '^ he certainly believed that 
the Jury were as competent to form a correct opinion on 
matters of this kind (alluding to the question of Dove's insanity) 
as anybody else;'* and, ''that it would be better, instead of 
listening to these speculative opinions, for the jury to decide 
upon the facts which were detailed before them/' And further, 
''he frankly told them that he would rather take his own opinion 
upon the facts than the evidence of the three medical gentlemen 
that had been called before them/^ Now, if the jury were com- 
petent to form a correct opinion on this subject, it is fair to 
presume that the witnesses who appeared on the trial were equally 
competent to form a correct opinion. Their opinion, the result 
in most instances, of repeated observation^ was uniform and 
decided — ^that Dove was of unsound mind. As to the relative 
value of the evidence or opinion of professional and unprofessional 
persons, it may be remarked, that many persons possess a quick- 
sightedness and shrewdness in judging of the conduct and actions 
of those who come within the sphere of their observation, which is 
worthy of reliance ; but I entertain a firm conviction that there 
are no persons who have not made the human mind their study, 
both in health and disease, that are competent to determine 
questions of doubtful sanity, or form correct opinions of the 
degree of responsibility which attaches to such individuals when 
charged with criminal acts. 

The opinion that Dove was of unsound mind is further sus- 
tained by the fact, that his father, wearied out and distressed by his 
son's conduct, called upon the officers of the York County Asylum, 
when he was yet a mere youth, to consult them with regard to his 
admission as a patient, and to take their advice as to the best 
course to be pursued with him. The opinion of Dove's father is 
also plainly set forth by the mode in which he bequeathed this 
son's share of his property : — viz, the trustees were to pay William 
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Dove the interest of the money^ or to expend it in any way they 
might think expedient for his benefit^ without being called upon 
by any one to render an account of the mode of expenditure. It 
is true that William Dove had the power to bequeath the principal 
money left him by his father. 

That there was something peculiar in his physical organization, 
as well as his mental constitution, was shown by his remarkable 
insensibility to pain. This peculiarity, viewed in connexion with 
his insensibility to the sufferings and feelings of others, and 
with his disregard of all remonstrance and admonition, presents 
such an anomalous and unhealthy condition bothof mind and of body, 
as places him beyond the limits of either sanity or responsibility. 

In confirmation of the opinions stated by the witnesses, pro- 
fessional and unprofessional, on the trial, memorials were pre- 
sented to the Queen by Dr. Hobson, and George Morley, by 
several intelligent and influential gentlemen of Leeds, by a number 
of gentlemen residing in different parts of England, who were ac- 
quainted with Dove and his family, praying that his life might 
be spared 5 from the conviction that he was of unsound mind, that 
he did not possess the responsibility of sane criminals, and that 
the infliction of the punishment of death in such a case Mas alike 
inconsistent* with justice and humanity. The letter from Dr. 
Forbes Winslow which appeared in*the public prints soon after 
the trial is important. Having previously been sceptical of Dove's 
insanity, he announces, after hearing the whole of the evidence, 
in very decided terms, his opinion that Dove was of unsound 
mind, and that it would be unjustifiable and cruel to treat him 
as a sane criminal. In this letter Dr. Winslow adverts to a very 
important view of the subject, which will be best expressed in his 
own words : 

" If Dove had been made, a short period before murdering 
his wife, the subject of a commission of lunacy, the question at 
issue being his competency to manage his property, what, I ask, 
would have been the verdict of the jury ? If the fact of his 
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writing letters in blood to the devil^ his fiEdth in the prediction of 
the wizard, the influence which this ''weird'' person obtained 
over him, his cruelties to animals, his having thrq^tened to shoot 
his father, and afterwards himself, his cutting down his corn 
when quite green, simply because his neighbour had cut his down 
when ripe, his recklessness of conduct, want of moral perception, 
his inability in early life to acquire ordinary knowledge, and other 
facts sworn to in evidence as illustrative of his sad and mental 
state, were laid before an intelligent jury empannelled to try the 
question of Dove's mental soundness and ability to manage him- 
self and his affairs, can any reasonable doubt be entertained as to 
the result of the inquiry? Upon evidence considerably less 
convincing than that adduced in Dove's case, I have seen juries 
unanimously decide as to the mental unsoundness of individuals. 
Consider, for example, the celebrated case of Mrs. Catherine 
Cumming. This lady was pronounced insane by a juiy among 
whom were several county magistrates, simply because she was 
fond of the society of a few favourite cats, had an impaired 
memory, (no wonderful fact, considering her bodily indisposition 
and advanced age), and was alleged to entertain a strong aversion 
to some members of her family, who had by force dragged her 
out of her own house and ^nfined her in a lunatic asylum. 
From my knowledge of the conduct of juries, I feel convinced 
that Dove never would have escaped the verdict of insanity, if 
the question for their consideration had been of a civil, and not 
of a criminal character — one of property, and not of life.'* 

The testimony of Thomas Wright, the philanthropist, is also 
valuable, as his familiarity with the scenes and circumstances 
of the "condemned cell,*' entitle his opinion to consideration. 
He says : — " I may also state that it is my firm conviction that 
William Dove is very defective in intellect. In conclusion, I 
beg to add my humble opinion, that I do thi|ik to hang William 
Dove would be decidedly wrong, as I feel sure he is not in a 
proper state of mind, and it would not accomplish the object for 
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which it is intended, viz. be a means of deterring others from 
committing a similar crime. I therefore hope that government 
will, in merqr, spare lus life/^ 

Before proceeding, it may be convenient at this place to 
remark npon the influence exercised upon Dove by Harrison, 
the ''wise man,'' as an indication of the state of his mind; and 
also to inquire how tax this influence was accessory to the com- 
mission of the &tal act. It is abundantly evident that this 
influence was very great — greater than can be explained by 
reference to mere creduliiy and superstition. He believed in the 
word of Harrison — ^he had a perfect reliance upon his super- 
natural powers. And his mind had so entirely yielded to the 
influence of this delusion that he imagined he heard, day after 
day, and night after night, various and fearful noises in his 
house; which noises he imagined were produced by Harrison, 
because he had been required to return a walking-stick which 
Dove had given him but a few days before. When Dove was 
told that he had ''made a mistake in marrying his wife,'' 
that "she was always vilifying and backbiting him to his 
Mends,'' that he "never would be a happy man until his 
wife's death," — ^and again, when he reports her in poor health, 
and is told that " she'll never get better," that "she won't live 
long," that " she will die in February ;" and when statements erf 
this kind are made in a confident tone, and repeated time after 
time, it can be no matter of surprise that Dove believed them, 
and entertained no doubt that his wife would die at the time 
predicted. Belying upon the supernatural power of Harrison, 
and thus being impressed with the belief that it was ordained 
his wife would die at the time appointed, he sees no evil in 
concerting plans and adopting means to secure the fulfilment of 
the prediction. Now, it must be evident to every impartial and 
unprejudiced mind, that the man who could listen to these state- 
ments, believe in these predictions, and rely upon the super- 
natural agency of the man Harrison, did not possess a mind of 
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power sufficient to enable him to judge rightly, or to act cor- 
rectly; and that the process of reasoning which led him to 
administer poison to his wife, under cover, as it were, of Harrison's 
prediction, was the working of a mind at once unsound and 
irresponsible. 

With the evidence adduced from various sources there is no 
difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that Dove was a man of 
unsound mind : and that his insanity was in kind and decree such 
as to deprive him, on very many occasions in the course of his life, 
of the power of self-control, and to subject him to the influence 
of propensities and impulses, alike dangerous to himself and to 
others. In order to establish the fact that a man is insane-— that 
he is of unsound mind — that he is not responsible for his actions, 
it is not necessary to prove the existence of any '^illusion, or 
erroneous conviction impressed upon the understanding,'' because 
insanity, and homicidal insanity itself, is often characterised merely 
by a perversion of the mord faculties, the feelings, the emotions 
or affections ; and this disordered state of the moral faculties may 
exist without any obvious disturbance of the intellectual functions. 
Indeed, as I have stated in the remarks on the case of Hill, 
''there are madmen in whom it is difficult to discover any trace 
of hallucination, but there are none in whom the passions and 
moral affections are not disordered, perverted or destroyed.''* 
And this condition of the moral faculties incapacitates the indi- 
vidual from taking part in the common affairs of life without 
great risk to those around him, it deprives him of his free agency, 
and frequently renders him as irresponsible for his acts, as the 
maniac who stabs his neighbour under a confirmed delusion* 

This form of mental unsoundness presents varieties as numerous 
as the modifications of feeling or passion in the human mind. 
It is sometimes charactoised merely by preternatural elevation of 
the spirits and temper, — by hilarity and boisterous mirth, incon- 
sistent with the age and position of the individual, — ^by unwearied 
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activity in carrying out some grand scheme^ it may be of philan* 
thropy or benevolence,— 4nd by an intensity of feeling and emo« 
tion in relation to any object which for the time engages the 
attention. With all this the natural character may be preserved ; 
but everything is in excess, everything is overwronght, beyond 
reason, beyond control. On the other hand an entire change is 
sometimes observed in the character and conduct, in the pursuits 
and habits of the individual. The retired and diffident man be- 
comes forward and intrusive, — he who was wont to be mild 
and gentle in his demeanour, becomes haughty and imperious, 
disregards the counsel and opinions of his friends, and is 
lavish in his expenditure. Those who have been neat in their 
persons, and orderly in aU their habits, become negligent and 
dirty, — ^indifferent about every personal comfort, and take their 
food in a way that would disgust them when in health. They are 
very plausible, have a reason to offer for all they do ; and resent 
any interference or advice in unmeasured terms. Some of this 
class have a great proneness to sow discord among their friends 
and associates by misrepresentation and fedsehood; they pay no 
regard to truth, and resort to ever varied artifices to conceal 
their intentions and to elude the vigilance of those who have the 
care of them. Some exhibit the most implacable hatred and 
aversion to their nearest connexions, and isolate themselves from 
all that men cherish and enjoy in social and domestic life. The | 

subjects of this form of mental alienation whilst manifesting a re 
markable insensibility to the opinions of ^others, listen also with | 
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perfect indifference to the most touching appeals and the most I 

urgent remonstrances of their friends, and evince the same im- 
perturbable condition of mind when the consequences of their acts 
are brought before them. There are yet others of this dass who 
are cruel, insensible to the sufferings of either man or animals, 
and who delight in blood. There is a vine-dresser mentioned by 
Georget who exhibited this form of insanity in an extreme degree. | 

^' He fled from his home and concealed himself in a forest. He I 
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one day caoglit a rabbity which he killed and devoared raw. In 
his lonely abode a desire seized him^ according to his own acconnt^ 
to eat human flesh and to drink blood. Seeing one day a little 
girl near the margin of the wood, he seized her, mordered her, 
sucked her blood, and afterwards buried her body. Three days 
afterwards he was apprehended : at first he denied the charge, 
and invented absurd stories, but at length, being confronted with 
the body and interrogated, he avowed the fact. He afterwards 
acknowledged with calmness all the horrible details of the accusa- 
tion. Ici Pact retrace, les details relatifs au viol, k la mutilation 
des organes genitaux, et a Tarrachement du ooeur/' Before the 
audience his countenance displayed profound apathy, even an air 
of gaiety and satisfaction, but after hearing the deposition of the 
mother he was affected, and said, with tears, *' Je suis fach^ de 
Tavoir privde de sa fille ; je lui en demande pardon.^' He then 
resumed his indifference : in the same state of mind he heard 
his sentence of death.'* 

Kow under any of the circumstances— ^in any of the conditions 
which are here described, from the mildest to the severest form of 
mental unsoundness, can it be asserted that the person so affected 
ia fully responsible for his acts ? — that punishment should be 
meted out to him as to ordinary criminals ? I am free to admit 
that insanity does not in every case and under all circumstances 
annihilate responsibility. It is one of the great objects of those 
who have the care of lunatics to train them by a judicious sys- 
tem of moral management — ^to exercise self-control, and thus to 
enable them to. repress and restrain those ebullitions, which in 
common life are often so fearful and fatal in their consequences. 
And in this way to impress them as much as may be with the 
feelings of responsibility, and to quicken their perceptions of 
right and wrong. 

In most forms of insanity, however, the moral sense, the per- 
ception of right and wrong, is so far obscured or perverted as 
greatly to lessen the culpability of the party ; and in some forms 
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of mental disorder the moral perception is so completely destroyed 
that no power of distinguishing right from wrong remains^ and 
in which the individual ceases altogether to be a responsible agent. 
The degree of responsibility in the same person differs greatly ac- 
cording to circumstances — such as the actual condition, physical 
and mental, of the person at the time of the commission of the 
crime ; the amount and nature of the causes which led to it. 
And hence, the degree of responsibility can only be determined 
by a careful inquiry into the medical and moral history of the ac- 
cused, the circumstances which preceded, accompanied, and 
followed the criminal act. 

Shades of guilt and degrees of culpability are often points at 
issue in Courts of Justice, as when a charge of murder is brought 
down to manslaughter. It is the more remarkable therefore when a 
plea of insanity is urged, the witnesses are compelled to adhere 
to the old formula, a consciousness of right and wrong , and to give 
a categorical answer to the question, whether the individual had a 
consciousness of right and wrong at the time he commited the 
particular act with which he is charged. 

A very superficial examination of this subject, and a very slight 
experience in such cases will show that this is a very imperfect 
test of responsibility, and that it would tend greatly to further 
the ends of justice and to secure the conviction of real offenders, 
to revise these laws which might long ago have been considered 
obsolete. The tenacity with which our courts of law cling to 
them affords a striking illustration of the correctness of those 
words of Bentham : — ^^ Lawyers delight in plodding on in paths 
which reason has never trodden, or having trodden has forsaken.^' 

These views of responsibility have been spoken of as refined 
speculations, and stigmatised as theories and notions which were 
inapplicable to the realities of life, and altogether useless in 
practice. The answer to this is, — ^that they have been held by 
men who stood in the first ranks as literary and scientific charac- 
ters, who had large opportunity of observation, aind many of 
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whom had acquired a more than European reputation by the 
vigour of their understandings^ and the value of their writings. 
And notwithstanding the opposition which these views have at 
present to encounter^ there is so much of good sense and right 
feeling amongst us^ that the day may be considered as not far 
distant^ when they shall be generally received, and when it shall 
be freely conceded, that the Medico-Psychological views which 
are here advocated, are in perfect harmony with the true prin- 
ciples of mental and moral philosophy. 

In the course of Dove's trial it was considered to be a novel 
and a dangerous doctrine, which was stated in the course of the 
evidence, that depravity might pass into insanity — ^that the career 
of a wicked and debauched man should terminate in the loss of 
his reason and confinement in a lunatic asylum. Those who are 
connected with lunatic establishments, are accustomed to admit 
patients whose previous histoiy is marked by a course of dissipa- 
tion and intemperance, by violence and outrage, which has passed 
all bounds, moral and legal, and rendered confinement necessary 
for the sake of themselves and of others. 

If it be true, that 

** Great wits are sure to madness near aUied, 
And ihin partitions do their bounds diyidei" 

it will be admitted that great depravity stands very much in the 
same relation to madness. Indeed, these lines of the poet only ex- 
press that which is familiar to ordinary observers — ^that if any of 
the affections or passions of the mind exist naturally in excess, and 
are not restrained in their gratification, and if there be an- 
excessive indulgence in any of the natural propensities, that such 
individuals are always living on the confines of the sane world, 
and are liable on the occurrence of any extraordinary exciting 
cause, to pass the boundary, and take their place amongst the 
insane. 

No doubt this is very delicate ground upon which to tread; but it 
may throw some light upon it to remark that. Insanity, Depravity, 
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and Idiotcy, may be found to co-^xist in the members of the same 
family. A depraved and dissolute f&tber shall have one son that 
is insane^ another that is an idiot> and a third that is as dissolute 
and depraved, as he has been. This is not an hypothetical case, 
for such, unhappily^ are known to exist. Now it is quite consis- 
tent with the ordinary laws of physiology and pathology— -even 
with common observation and experience — ^that the depraved and 
vicious son should in the end become insane, and terminate his 
career in a lunatic asylum. If in the transition period of this 
unhappy being, between depravity and insanity, he should take 
the life of one of his boon companions or his relatives or 
friends, it might be a difficult and delicate matter to determine 
the degree of responsibility when brought to take his trial. It 
is in the course of this transition period that the structure of the 
brain becomes affected; and those ebullitions of temper and 
bursts of passion, which might be referable to defect of moral 
training, the absence of self-discipline, and the indulgence of 
vicious propensities, now assume an intensity, and acquire a 
power, which submits to no restraint, overleaps every barrier, and 
leads to the commission of some cruel deed without any regard 
to its consequences. So long as the material structures of the 
brain are unaffected, so long the individual who yields to his in- 
clinations and his passions must be considered accountable ; but 
when the material organ of the mind has become affected in con- 
sequence of a life of vicious indulgences and depraved habits, then 
the measure of responsibility becomes proportionately diminished, 
and in the end he is found amongst the insane. 

Happily the mind — the immaterial principle — cannot be the 
subject of disease; and therefore the disordered intellect, the 
perverted feelings, and uncontrollable passions, exhibited in the 
conduct and actions of the insane, are the natural result of 
altered function, or structural disease, in that wondrous and 
most delicate organ — the brain. 

It is during the course of these morbid changes, that the great 
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difficulty arises of determining the d^ree in which such persons 
are responsible ; and^ whenever a doubt arises, it is consistent 
with the dictates of justice, as well as humanitji and also accords 
with the usual practice of our English Courts of Law, to give 
the accused the benefit of that doubt, and acquit him on the 
ground of insanity, or of 'defective intellect,'' as in the words 
of the jury in Dove's case. And if in the case of the depraved 
son of a dissolute father, it were argued that he was accountable, 
because he had brought on the insanity which had led to the 
commission of crime by his own intemperate and wicked life ; it 
might be urged in reply, that, although he had confirmed his sad 
inheritance by his own misconduct, it should be admitted as some 
palliation of his offence, and might be pleaded in mitigation of 
punishment, that he inherited his evil tendencies from his parent; 
and, on that account, he should not be held equally responsible, or 
punished with the same degree of severity as those who are under 
morefjEivourable circmnstanceB; and who, possessing B,^aundmind 
in a ^ound body, are able to e^iercise a healthy and natural 
power of control in their conduct fmd actions. The hereditary 
transmission pf disease, and the occurrence of the scwie disease in 
several members of a family, are familiar to all ; but it may not 
be so generally known, that mental peculiarities, habits, and even 
vices, are transmitted £Fom parent to offspring. Drunkenness is 
one of those vices which extensively prevaib in some fiunilies, 
and which often descends firom father to son; and with this 
legacy there is often linked a faulty constitution, an excitable 
nervous system, and a manifest predisposition to» cerebral disease. 
The consideration of the intimate relation between the mental 
and moral, and the physical condition of man ; their reciprocal 
influence upon each other, and the transmission of peculiarities 
and diseases, from parent to offspring, are subjects of vast impor- 
tance. They call for attentive observation and careful study, on 
the part, both of the statesman, and the jurist; inasmuch as their 
influence extends through every rank in life, and affects the moral 
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and social condition of everj class of society. The moral and 
physical ills which disturb the harmony^ and mar the beauty of 
this sublunary scene^ have their only effective antidote in the 
sublime truths of the Christian religion. It is however within the 
province of mau^ to minister to his own well being by a system of 
government and legislation^ which shall repress the evil tendencies 
of his nature^ and at the same time foster his languid aspirations 
after the perfection of his moral and spiritual existence. Added 
to this, the exercise of that enlarged benevolence and sympathy, 
which knows no distinction of caste, and is checked by no 
conventional barriers, will bind the members of the human 
family in one common brotherhood, and thus contribute to 
lessen the amount of suffering, and increase the sum of human ' 

enjoyment and happiness. 

The present state of our criminal code as exhibited on some 
recent trials, attests the necessity for a more than superficial 
acquaintance with man in his physical and moral relations, in 
order to the administration of justice, and the apportionment 
of punishment, according to the degree of responsibility, and the 
peculiar condition and circumstances of the accused. 



The reader is referred to the Note at page 100 of the Beport 
of Dove's Trial. 
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TRIAL OF JAMES HILL, 

Before Mr. Justice WILLES, 
At TORE CASTLE, on Thursday, Maroh 13th, 1856. 



(From the Sheffield and Rotherham Independent of March I5th, 1856./ 



JAMES HILL, 23, was charged with the wilful murder of Wilfred Deakin, 
at Sheffield, on the 24th of January last. 

Mr. Hardy and Mr. Johnstone were for the prosecution ; the prisoner was 
defended hy Mr. Blanshasd. 

The prisoner pleaded not guilty, and looked round the Court as if to mark the 
effect of his appearance. He seemed very much at his ease. 

Mr. Hardy stated the case, briefly narrating the facts, and adding that ho 
could not but anticipate the defence which would be submitted to the Jury, that 
defence being that the prisoner was not in a sane state of mind at the time he 
conmiitted this dreadful act* He, however, could find no foundation for any 
such defence, otherwise he should have pressed it most strongly in the prisoner's 
favour, for they were not there to convict a man of murder, but to see that the 
interests of justice were fairly vindicated. It was a dangerous doctrine to lay 
down, that where there was great atrocity there was insanity of mind, for, 
according to that, the greater the crime the less the responsibility. If the 
prisoner had sufficient reason to know the nature of the act, and its consequences, 
then he was responsible for that act. Mr. Hardy intimated that if witnesses 
were called for the defence to show the insanity of the prisoner, he should feel 
it his duty to meet that evidence by showing the state of the prisoner's mind 
before and after the murder. After a few other remarks, the Learned Counsel 
proceeded to call the witnesses. 

Walter Deakin : — I reside in Green street, in Sheffield, and am a table-knife 
hafter. On the 26th of January last, I saw the body of a child at the Town 
Hall, in Sheffield ; it was that of my son Wilfred. I saw him last alive on the 
Thursday morning previous. He was three years old on the 1st of October last. 
I have two other children — Ellen, aged 9, and Fanny, aged 5 years. The 
prisoner is my wife's brother. He is a pen-blade grinder, and resided in Eyre 
lane. There is only one room on the ground floor of our house. I kept my 
razor on a shelf over the sinkstone. On the evening of this occurrence, I 
looked for my razor and found it missing. I had seen it last on the Sunday 
previous. It is the same razor that I have since seen in the custody of Sills. 
The prisoner's conduct towards my children was very kind and friendly. It 
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was not more or less friendly to the deceased than any other. Cross-examined 

by Mr. Blanshard. — Do you recollect an accident the prisoner had some time 
ago ? had he not a kick on the back of his head ? — I don't know that The 
prisoner has been a good deal in my company at the shop, but I have not other- 
wise associated much with him. 

Ellen Deakin: — I am the daughter of Walter Deakin. I remember James 
Hill coming to my father's house one Thursday in January. He asked mj 
brother Wilfred to go a walking with him. He asked me where Wilfred's cap 
was, and I showed it him on the table. There is a sinkslone in the room, and a 
ihelf over it. He went to that shelf, but I did not notice whether he got any th Ing 
off it. I asked him what he had been getting off it, and he said it was a pipe. 
There were Ann Arnold and my sister Fanny in the house. Before he went to 
the shelf, the prisoner told Ann Arnold to put the shutters to. On the Tuesday 
night previous, he was at our house, and went to the shelf and took my father's 
razor out of the case and looked at it. J asked if he was going to shave, and 
he said no, he was going to get it ground for my father. On that night, he took 
Wilfred out for a few minutes. He took him out also on Thursday night, but 
did not bring him back. 

Ann Arnold, aged 1 1 :~-My fsither is a surgical instmment maker, at Sheffield. 
On the Thursday night, I was in Mr. Deakin's house, and saw the prisoner come 
in about six o'clock. I was there playing with WUfred Deakin and his two 
sisters. Prisoner told me to go and put the shutters to. I did so. I saw him 
take something from a shelf over the sinkstone. When I got into the house 
again, he said to Wilfred, '* Come a walking with me." Hoard Emma ask 
what he was doing at the shelf, and he replied, " Keaching a pipe." 

Ann Judd, aged 15 : — I am the daughter of Cornelia Judd, and between six 
and seven on the evening of the 24th of January, was walking with her in 
Green street. I saw the little boy, Wilfred Deakin, there, with his arms round 
the prisoner's legs. I said to my mother " That's Wilfred Deakin, mother," 
and she said, " Yes, it's he and his uncle." Wilfred said, **Yes, it's me, 

teacher." I had been his teacher at my mother's school. Cross-examined 

by Mr. Blanshard. — I was very near to him when this took place. The child 
spoke to me in his usual manner, and said, " It's me, teacher." He seemed at 
tiiat time to be playing with and fondling his imcle. 

Emma, wife of Henry Loude : — I am the niece of the prisoner, James Hill. 
On the night of Thursday, the 24th of January, he came to Messrs. Hawksley's, 
in Charlotte street, where I work, and sent for me out. I went out to him. Hs 
•aid, " I have committed murder.*' I asked who he had murdered ? and he 
replied, << Our Emma's youngest child." Mrs. Deakin's name is Emma. 
" I have cut it's head off." I said, " Surely not.' ' He stood with his hands in 
his pockets when he told me this. He seemed about to tell me something more, 
but seeing Mr. Hawksley coming, I ran away. The prisoner appeared quite 

sober, but looked rather wild about his eyes. Examined by Mr. Blanshard.— > 

Was not the expression he used, " I've out his head dean off? "—At first ba 

Baid, " I've cut it's head," and afterwards used the words " dean off." 

Have you not at different times seen him look wild ?— I have not seen him look 

BO wild as he did that night. Do you know that his uncle was deranged P— 

Ko. ^Nor his grandfather ? — No. Do you recollect his being ill two or 

three years from a kick on the back of the head ?— -No. —-Do you recollect him 
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being ill about that time ?— Yes.— — Waa ho not a changed man after that > 
Did he not become sullen and moody ? — I have not been much with him. 

Alfred Hoole : — I reside in Green lane, Sheffield, and am the same trade as 
the prisoner. We had worked in the same room at Gallimore's wheel for 
about nine days. He was absent one day — the Monday. On Thursday, the 
24th of January, he was at the wheel when I got there at nine o'clock. We 
worked together up to half-past five. I observed nothing unusual in his 
appearance that day. He seemed a regular, natural man. He went out at 
half-past five, and returned about twenty minutes to seven o'clock. I observed 
his face when he came in, and he was smiling. I said to him, '^ James, are 
you going to work any more to-night ? " and he replied, " No, I am not going 
to work any more in Sheffield." I said, " How's that, are you going to Man- 
chester ?" and he replied, " No, I'm going to a worse place than Manchester; 
I've committed murder." I said, " Oh, whatever do you say ? " He replied, 
** 1 have cut my sister's child's head off. Ho then washed his hands in a 
trough by my side. I asked what he had done the murder with, and he said, 
*' a razor." I asked ]iim if he would let me look at it, and he pulled it out of 
his right hand pocket, and opened it. When he had shown it me» he shut it 
up and put it into his pocket again. He then went on the hearthstone, and 
asked Copley, another workman, if he had any tobacco. I sent a little boy out 
for some, and the prisoner went and talked to Copley. When the boy came 
back with the tobacco, the prisoner came back to the hearthstone, and received 
the tobacco from him, pulled out his pipe, and began smoking. I said, " Well^ 
James, you have done the deed, what are you going to do ? " He replied, ** I 
don't know." I said, " Am't you going to the Town Hall to deliver your- 
self up ? " He replied, " I don't know." I said, " Will you go to the Town 
Hall if I go with you ? " and he said, " Yes, I will— will you go ? " I said 
I would, and put on my coat. I asked him for the razor, and he gave it up to 
me. It was covered with blood. I gave it to Mr. Gilley, the warrant officer. 
He did not appear as if he had been drinking. On the way to the Town Hall, 
he said he should like to put his fist through a window. I said, '* For good- 
ness' sake, don't ; " and he replied, " Well, I wont." He next asked for a glass 
of ale, and I turned into a public house and got him one. He then said, " They 
can't say I am drunk, for you see I am solid and sober." We then got to the 

Town Hall, and he delivered himself up. Cross-examined : — I never saw the 

prisoner that I know of till he came to work at Gallimore's, on the 15th of 
January. 

Thomas Copley, of Longsett road, pen-blade grinder: — On the 24th of 
January, I was working at Gallimore's wheel with the prisoner. Before he 
went out, about half-past five in the evening, he said to me, *' Tom }** 1 said, 
" What?" and he replied, " I'll tell thee something when I come back." He 
was leaving the room when I called him back, and asked where he was going. 
He replied, " I'll tell you when I come back." He returned about half-past 
six. He told me that he had cut his brother's child's head off. I said I suppose 
you mean Walter's child, and he replied yes. I asked him what reason he had 
done it for ? and he said he did not know. He then had a conversation with 
Hoole, and showed him the razor. We brought him to the Town Hall, and he 
fold us that the body of the child was in an old brick-yard in Moor street. 
Green street runs into Moor streett He said when he cut the child's throat. 
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the blood spurted out, and he put his hand to its throat to stop it from screaming. 
I accompanied Mr. Gilley to the place the prisoner had described, and we there 
found the body, and brought it to the Town Hall. The prisoner at the time he 
left the wheel and returned, and also on the way to the Town Hall, appeared 
as usual. 

"Wm. Gilley :— I am warrant-officer at Sheffield, and was at the Town Hall 
about seven o'clock on the eyening of the 24th Jan., when Alfred Hoole came in 
with the prisoner. Hoole said he had brought the prisoner to give himself up. 
I asked Hoole the prisoner's name, and he said " James Hill ;" and that he had 
cut a child's head off with a razor, and that he (Hoole) had the razor. He 
handed the razor to me, and I now produce it. I put the prisoner in the usual 
place, and asked if he had murdered the child ? and he said, '* Tes." I asked 
him what he had done it for ? and he said he did not know. The prisoner pointed 
me to his trousers, and I saw there was blood upon them. He appeared quite 

sober. Did he appear excited ? — Not the slightest. He told me where to find 

the body of the child. We found it about 70 yards from the father's house, in 
an open piece of building ground, with its head severed from its body. It was a 
dark place, but there were houses a few yards off, and fronting upon it. 

Mr. James Farewell Wright : — I am a surgeon at Sheffield. On Friday, the 
25th Jan., I, by order of the Coroner, examined the body of a child, identified as 
that of Wilfred Deakin. Every organ of the body was quite healthy. Death 
had been caused by a wound across the throat, five inches in length, and two in 
depth. The larynx, large vessels and vertebrae of the neck, were divided, and 
the head was only connected with the body by muscles and integuments at the 
back part. I suppose, from the nature of the wound, the head was fixed firmly, 
and the razor appeared to have hit exactly upon the cartilages of the bones so as 
to separate them. There must have been considerable force used. I saw tho 

prisoner before the Coroner's inquest. He appeared perfectly rational. Cross 

examined by Mr. Blanshard. — I am not aware that I had ever seen him before. 
The death of the poor child would be instantaneous. 

Mr. Thos. Raynor, chief constable of Sheffield : — On the evening of the 24th of 
January, I saw Hill in custody a few minutes after seven o'clock. I said to him, 
" My man,whatis all this about ?" and he replied, " I've cut a child's head off," 
and told me where the body was. On the following day, he was taken before 
the Magistrates for the purpose of being remanded. I stated the charge, and 
asked for his remand to go before the Coroner. The Magistrates asked the 
prisoner — " Have you anything to say," and he replied, ** Oh, I cut the child's 
head off." Later on that day, the prisoner, at his own request, was brought to 
me in my office, and expressed a wish to see his niece, Emma Loude, and then 
said, << It is a very curious thing ; I took the child to the place the night before, 
intending to do the same thing, but my heart misgave me, and I took it back 
again. On the following night I took it again, and did the job." I said, what- 
ever could have been your motive ? He replied, " I don't know ; my brother and 
sister always behaved very well to me." He said he was very sorry indeed for the 
position he had left his father and mother in : for they were 65 and 75 years old, 
and he was their only support, but he hoped they would be taken to the Work- 
house and dealt kindly with. When he made this statement to me, he appeared 
perfectly collected. 

Mr.^Henry Dunn: — I am the senior surgeon of the Wakefield House of 



Correction. Hill was brought there on the 28th of January, and remained there 
up to last Saturday. I have seen him almost every day from the 29th of January, 
and have also had opportunities, when he did not know of it, of observing him 
in his cell and exercise ground. I have had frequent conversation with him as 
to his previous habits, whether he had any serious disease or injury upon the 
head, and also as to the crime with which he was now charged. In those con- 
versations, what was his demeanour and way of talking on these subjects ? — 

He was perfectly cool and collected Was he clear and rational ? — Quite so. 

Did^he say anything with respect to any injury ? — Yes, he told me that, some 
months ago, he had been kicked over the back of the head. I examined his 

head, but found no scar, or any external mark of injury In speaking of the 

crime did he appear aware of the nature of it ? — Quite aware. From your ob- 
servation of him, have you any reason to suppose he was afflicted with insanity ? — 
I saw nothing from his answers to induce me to think that there was any indica* 
tion of insanity. What as to his appearance? — I say the same Cross-exam- 
ined by Mr. Blanchard : — Did you not also ask him whether he had any ill-feeling 
towards the family or the child ? — I did, and he told me he had none whatever. 

How many prisoners were under medical care during the time he was under 

your observation and care ? — About thirty in the wings with him, and about a 
dozen in the hospital. The patients are not brought into the surgery, but I see 
them in their cells. I had not seen the prisoner before, and knew nothing of 

his family or antecedents. At the time you made your observations, had you ' 

heard that his grandfather or his uncle had been insane ? — I had not. Had 

you heard that, upon one occasion, he went out coursing, and had eaten the raw 
leg of a hare ? — Witness : — ^I had heard of it. (The Judge : — I presume 
Mr. Blanchard is going to prove that fact, otherwise the question was irrelevant.) 
Witness continued : — There is a branch of madness which we call homicidal 
madness — that is, where a person takes away the life of another without any 
reason. I have heard and read of several instances, but never saw one. Re- 
examined : — In my conversations with the prisoner, I have enquired about his 

family. Did you hear from him anything as to the insanity of any of his family ? 

— Not a word. Were your questions directed to that object? — They were. 

I have never met with a case of homicidal insanity. I have been 25 years con- 
nected with the prison, but have not had many persons accused of the crime of 
murder under my supervision. The prisoner complained to me of a little un- 
easiness in his head shortly after he came. By the Judge :— What was this • 

uneasiness in his head ? — A little headache, my lord. By Mr. Hardy : — It is 

only within the last three years that prisoners for the assizes have been confined 
at Wakefield. 

Mr. Hardy — That is the case for the prosecution. 

Mr. B LAM SHARD commenced his speech on behalf of the prisoner by saying 
that he must at the onset thank his learned friend, Mr. Hardy, for the very fair, 
calm, and dispassionate manner in which he had laid this painful case before the 
Jury, because they would agree with him that it was a case in which they had 
not anything to do in declamation, but one which was to be decided by the evi- 
dence alone. He had not, in conducting the defence on behalf of the unhappy 
man at the bar, sought in any way to cross-examine the witnesses for the prose- 
cution, or in any to alter the general bearing of the case as against the prisoner, 
because, as was intimated by Mr. Hardy, and had been disclosed in the questions 
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he had put to the witnesaee, the defence upon which he (Mr. Blanthard) retted 
the case of the unfortunate man, who had confided his life and hie interesta to 
his care, was that he was not a responsible being, but that by the visitation of 
Almighty God, he is in that position and state of mind in which it would be cruel and 
atrocious to take away his life, merely because he had been the passive instru- 
ment of inflicting the death of another. Let me call your attention briefly to 
those circumstance's which came so fairly from the prosecution, and let me ask 
you whether, upon the appearance of this man, and the investigation of the 
evidence, you do not arrive at the conclusion that the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion is pregnant with circumstances that would lead you to the conclusion that 
this man , upon that unhappy day when he took the life of that poor innocent 
child, his own nephew, a young child for whom he had great a6fection, that on 
that unhappy, miserable day he was not master of himself, but was acting under 
an unhappy impulse not derived from any previous feeling or notions of his own, 
but a sudden and unhappy impulse coming upon him^then in a disordered state 
of mind and disordered brain. Let us look at the circumstances. That the 
prisoner did, on the evening of the 24th January, ask that little boy to go out 
with him, that he took down a rasor, saying it was a tobacco pipe, I have not for 
a moment disputed, or that the child went out with him, that he was met by the 
young woman Judd, and in almost affecting language addressed her, and said, 
** It*s me, teacher.*' I think you will be satisfied that up to the last moment, 
when he and the little boy, who no doubt has gone to a better and happier home 
— ^who apparently can have committed no sin in this world, and has been remov- 
from the evil lo come — that up to that moment his feelings towards the child 
were those of endearment, and that he was fondling the uncle, round whose 
thighs, according to the witness, his arms were thrown. The prisoner could 
have had no motive at that time. He could not have been actuated by such 
feelings and motives as we unhappily see stalking over the land aud appalling the 
public mind, where we see people of mature age take the life of those who ought 
to be dearest to them, where there are motives so transparent as to mislead no 
one, but which may be sifted to the very foundation. It is perfectly clear that 
in this case there can be no motive whatever for the commission of this crime. 
The whole actions and conduct of the prisoner on that unhappy day, show that 
he was entirely bereft of his reason, and most certainly was not a person liable 
for his actions. I do not mean to characterize this as a case of general madness ; 
that the man was suffering under delusions, or was, in the general acceptation of 
the term, a madman : but I say he was afflicted with that kind of disease which 
medical men call homicidal madness, and that that alone, if I satisfy you on the 
point, will be sufficient to procure his acquittal at your hands on the ground of 
insanity, when he would remain in prison during the pleasure of her Majesty, 
and be protected from committing any further outrage against society. In proof 
of the hypothesis of madness, the Learned Counsel dwelt upon the conduct dis- 
played by the prisoner, as soon as he had committed the deed, in going to his 
niece and afterwards to his place of work, and thence to the Town Hall — all the 
way confessing what he had done ; as well as his conduct in passing along the 
street, where he expressed a desire to break a shop window ; and his previous 
conduct of smiling in the workshop as he told what he had done, and deliberately 
washing his hands at the trough. The same impulse that compelled him to 
commit this crime no doubt was upon him when he desired to break the window, 
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bat fortunately for him there was some one by to controul him in the latter ona9, 
and would to God there had been some one with him an hour before, to restrain 
him in his mad career. All these circumstances were strongly indicative of the 
malady under which the prisoner was then labouring. He should call witnesses on 
behalf of the prisoner to speak to his conduct as being of that strange and unac- 
countable character as to bear out the assumption that the prisoner was on the 
occasion of this murder seized with homicidal insanity ; and in further support 
of his case, he (the Learned Counsel,) read extracts from ** Taylor's Medical 
Jurisprudence." These extracts went to show that men were sometimes seized 
with this homicidal monomania which impelled them almost against their will 
and without a motiTe, to murder, and as soon as the fell deed was accomplished, 
the monomaniac would confess his guilt, and appear as though some oppressive 
power had been taken awayjfrom him, whilst hewould stand and coolly contemplate 
his victim. The writer was of opinion that the homicidal monomaniac could 
not divest himself of the impulse to shed blood. Mr. Blanshard was proceeding 
to quote some of the cases given in Dr. Taylor's work, as supporting the opinion 

expressed, when Mr. Hardy interfered. Mr. Justice Willes said Mr. Blanshard 

was at liberty to read, as part of his speech, the opinions of a medical work, but 
the Jury would not have to decide this case upon medical criticism, but upon 

the case and the facts. Mr. Blanshard went on to contend that the doctrine 

he h4d set up was compatible with truth : — namely, that men were often seized 
with an impulse to shed blood which they could not banish, and that crimes of 
this nature, where there was an absence of all motive, must be attributed to 
homicidal monomania. For instance, the father destroyed his children — the 
mother her offspring — those whom they loved most tenderly — upon some sudden 
impulse. He quoted ** Taylor's Jurisprudence," to show that this desire to de- 
stroy life might be long felt and concealed, while in other cases the crime was 
effected with the greatest care and deliberation, and followed with all marks of 
sanity. Ho then proceeded to show how the cases cited agreed with the prisoner's 
conduct. Between him and the Crown it was not a contest for a verdict ; but on both 
sides there was a proper desire that justice should be properly and fairly adminis- 
tered. He should call witnesses who would most fully and clearly prove that 
the prisoner had received an injury to his head ; that he had been guilty of 
most singular acts of eccentricity, that his grandfather and uncle were insane, 
and on this point medical men would be called to prove that insanity was here- 
ditary, though it might appear in the first, pass over the second, and attack 
members of the third generation. Witnesses would prove that on one occasion, 
when out coursing, the prisoner seized upon the leg of a hare and ate it raw ; on 
another occasion, he broke the glass in a shop window, having apparently no 
feeling of anger against the proprietor. Dr. Williams and Mr. Kitching, 
surgeons of the York Retreat, gentlemen who had had great experience among 
lunatics, would tell the Jury that, from the examination they had made of the 
prisoner, they had arrived at the conclusion that he was not a responsible being, 
but that he was labouring under homicidal monomania. No doubt the pinching 
point would be as to whether the prisoner was labouring under this disease when 
he committed this crime, but still, if there was evidence to show that he was so 
now, and there was an entire absence of all motive for the commission of this 
crime, coupled with the fact of the general appearance of the prisoner and the 
evidence of thoft medical men whom he should call— he should put it to the 
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Jury whether the evidence of criminality was not so full of uncertainty as to pre- 
clude them from coming to a verdict against his client. In conclusion, he said 
that he thought the case for the Crown was of such a nature as would make any 
twelve calm and dispassionate men doubt, pause, and hesitate in their conclu- 
sions, and that they would find on a calm review of the whole case, that the 
safest verdict would be an acquittal on the ground of insanity, whereby the 
prisoner would be effectively taken care of, and prevented from perpetrating a 
like offence. 

Buth Hill : — I am the mother of the prisoner, and am 66 years of age. — I 
reccollect my husband's father. — In what state as to his mind was he in latter 

years ? — He was quite insane. Is there any other instance of that in the 

family ? — Yes, my husband's brother was also insane, but not so bad as the 

father, Have yon observed anything in your son that has led you to suppose 

there was any thing wrong in his mind ? — Yes, for a long time I have thought he 

was wrong in his mind. What was it you noticed ? —He would sit and study 

for a long time, and would sometimes go off to bed without saying a word, and 
has got up next morning at thtee or four o'clock, and has gone 20 or 80 miles in 

his shirt sleeves. What else ?— Have you at any time seen him with a razor ? 

— Yes, I have found him carrying them in his pocket, and when I discovered 
that I kept them away from him. He had a hurt on his head about three years 
since. He was brought home injured. He was not long confined. He hft not 
been so well since then,but he has had an illness in his head besides. That was 
before the time he received the hurt. There has been a change in his manner 
since that illness. He has been quite in a low way. I remember his going out 
hare hunting. He did not bring home anything, but I understand be — (The 
Judge: — You must not tell us anything you may have heard, but what you know 
yourself. ) — I do not know whether he was an apt scholar. I recollect his break- 
ing windows soon after Christmas, and he was summoned for it. We have a 
lodger, a young man who slept with my son for a time, and then refused to do so 
any longer. I was about 46 years years old and my husband 56 at the time the 
prisoner was born. The prisoner will be 23 next November. (The Judge : — 
Then you would be only 43 when he was born. ) On the Tuesday before the 
child was found dead, the prisoner came home, bringing the little boy Wilfred 
with him, I asked him who he had got with him, and he replied, " Oh, its our 
gaffer," he ( the prisoner ) being in the habit of calling the child by that namo. 

They only stayed while the boy ate some bread and butter I gave him. Cross 

examined by Mr. Hardy : — Was your son living with you about Christmas ? — 

Yes. Was he at work at that time or on play ? — No, he was not at work or 

much play either, but kept in the house. Was he at that time drinking ? — 

He was drinking that night he broke the window. He was summoned for the 
damage and borrowed the money to pay, but not having work h'e has not paid it 
back. When he was ill, Mr. Martin, surgeon, attended him. He is not here. 

He attended my son for about a fortnight. What was this hurt in his head ?^. 

He got into a low some how or other, and got hurt. He had it dressed and 

went to his work. It was a slight cut at the back of his head. What age 

was your husband's father when you knew him ? — It was when I was but a girl. 
He lived at Bent's green. He lived in his own house, but they kept 4(ome 
person to take care of him. He has been dead about fifty years. I never saw him 
in confinement. My husband's brother lived in the same house ; he has been 
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dead 30 years. I knew him well. He did not work. Wiiat did lie do ?— He 

walked about.-— Wae he ever in confinement ?— No. ^Did any medical man 

attend him ?— Not that I know of. 

Charles Thorpe :— I am a pen blade grinderi and employ two or three workmen* 
The prisoner was in my employment from April, 1848, to 1853. He came to me 
several times afterwards, to give him another trial. When he came to me he 
strove as well as he could, but I always thought there was something about 
him that he would never make a workman. The first time that I began to notice 
him was when he had been with me about four months. I sent him down to the 
warehouse with some work. When he got to the warehouse, the master asked 
if I was at work.^— The Judge: — Were you by when he reached the warehouse ?— 

No.— The Judge :^Then you must not tcU us that. What I observed about 

the prisoner was. that he could not take a direct message from me at the wheel 
to the warehouse. When I found that out, I did not send him any more. 
Sometimes he would do his work nicely, and at others he seemed labouring under 
something, and could not do his work at all. When he could not do his work, 
his appearance and manner were very sullen. On the first occasion when I 
noticed this, I had told him to do some work, and he went to the fire place, 

doubled his shirt sleeves down, and walked straight home, and went to bed. 

The Judge : — Did you follow him, and see him go to bed ? ^Witness : — ^No. : 

The Judge : — Mr. Thorpe, you come here to tell us upon your oath what you 
know of your own knowledge, and you have been telling us things of which you 
can have no knowledge at all except upon hearsay. That is not proper. Let me 
tell you, for the second time, to adhere to stating only what you know.— 
Witness continued : — I volunteered to come here as a witness for him. Cross- 
examined by Mr. Hardy :--I employed him in polishing pen blades. His wages 
were from 6s. to 12s. X was giving to other boys of the same age about 24s., 
because of their improved work. Since 1853, 1 have seen nothing of him except 

when he has applied to me for work. Ee-examined by Mr. Blanshard :— I was 

not with him at a coursing match. 

Daniel Dickenson : — I am a prisoner at York Castle. The prisoner has slept 
in the same cell with me, since he came to York on Saturday last. On Saturday 
evening, after we retired to bed, he commenced talking, telling us a many tales 
respecting girls he had been with, and all that sort of thing. I said, *' Get to 
sleep, James," (I had not known him before), and by a deal of persuading he 
gave over talking, and we went to sleep. In the course of the night I was awoke 
by his making a noise on the floor. He had got out of bed. I said, ** Whatever 
art thou doing up ?" and he gave me no answer. I spoke two or three times, 
and he replied, '* I'm going in bed," and got into bed. I lay awake perhaps an 
hour, and he got up again, and I talked a considerable time to him, but he would 
give me no answer, and I got up and put him in bed. He was then still for a 
little while. After that he commenced talking about race running, and kept me 

awake a long time. ^In his sleep did you observe him do anything t — ^Yes, he 

kept rambling about racing, backing different men to run, and such like.-— 
Did he at any time talk about the killing of this child ? — Yes, but he never com- 
menced except when I asked him. I repeatedly asked, ** Whatever were thy 
reasons to do such a thing as that ?" but he could never give me any answer, 
only that he did not know what he was ioing at the time. He got out of bed 
the night before last agaim Last night ^e was asleep the whole night In the 
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day time he wtlked about in the ymrdy and told a many curioui tales to the other 

prisoners. Cross-examined :«-I do not come from Sheffield, but I know 

Sheffield is rather a remarkable place for the number of foot races run there. 
Mr. Anderson, the surgeon, tisited Hill since he has been in York Castle. He 
has seen him twice, bat not for a yery long time. 

Dr. Caleb Williams was not sworn, but made the affirmation as a member of 
the Society of Friends. He stated— I haye been physician at the York Retreat 
for the Insane for upwards of thirty years. The Betreat is not confined ex- 
clusively to members of the Society of Friends. There are usually from 110 to 
120 patients. I have had very extensive opportunities of paying attention to 
cases of mental disease. I examined the prisoner yesterday and have also 

heard the evidence that has been given to-day ^What conclusion have you 

arrived at as to the state of mind of the prisoner on the 24th of January ? — I 
consider that he was then of unsound mind*— What was the character of the 
unsoundness of mind ? — Homicidal mania— From what grounds do you arrive 
at that conclusion ?-*! arrive at that conclusion from the absence of any motive ; 
from the indifference which he manifested prior and subsequent to the commis- 
sion of the crime ; and also from the fact that he had no accomplices. These are 

the three principal reasons on which I ground my opinions Have you heard 

the evidence as to the insanity of his grandfather and uncle ? Do you attach 
any importance to that ? — Insanity is one of the diseases which very frequently 
descend from parent to offspring, and not unfrequently overstep one generation 

^Have you noticed the evidence as to the age of the parents at their marriage, 

and at the birth of the prisoner, and do you attach any importance to that ?-^ 
Only that the younger children of a large family are not so healthy and vigorous 

as the older. The Judge :— I don't understand that there is a large family 

here. It is not shown whether there is any other child than the prisoner^^- 
The mother was recalled, and stated that she was married in 1810, and was 46 
when the prisoner was bom. She had had ten children. The prisoner was the 
youngest-'^Dr. Williams :— having heard what the prisoner's mother says, I 
have to state that it is commonly observed in the profession that the younger 
children of a large family are more predisposed to disease than the elder ones. 
I think the statement she makes with regard to the illness he had three years 
ago, and the subsequent alteration in his character and conduct, confirms my 

opinion of the unsoundness of his mind. Cross-examined by Mr. Hardy; 

How many cases of what you call homicidal mania have come under your inspec- 
tion ? — ^That is difficult to answer. I can call to mind only one case of homicide 
fbllowing homicidal monomania. That was that of Alexander Mc Laughan 
Smith, a case which came under my own observation, and on which I have 

written. ^Mr. Hardy read from the witness's book some particulars of the 

. the case of Smith. It appeared that he had for Id years been subject to epileptic 
fits, and that when they were about coming on, he became wild and furious, 
attempted to kill people, and had delusions of having received a communication 

.from Jesus Christ. The vritness admitted that such were the symptoms of 

that case, and that they differed in all other respects from this. ^Mr. Hardy 

asked if the witness did not entertain strong views against death punishment f-^ 
Witness :— If I am required to answer that question, I will do so, but I would 
also say, that my opinion in this case has no reference whatever to the general 
subject. ^The Judge :— We know the views that almost all the gentlemen 



belonging to the Society of Friends entertain on that matter, and therefore yon 
had better not trouble the doctor upon that. — ^Examination continued by Mr. 
Hardy :— When you aay that this man was labouring under homicidal mania, 
does your opinion go to the length of saying that he did not know the nature of 
the act he was doing, and the consequences that would follow ? — I believe the 
homicidal impulse at the moment extinguished every other idea ; and, therefore, 
there is no sense of right or wrong entertained. It is consistent with homicidal 
impulse that the person should plot to accomplish the act, and take precautions 
to prevent discovery^ but immediately it is over, to cease to have any longer a 
wish to conceal. The impulse to commit homicide, can be controled in the 
presence of others. It is quite consistent with that mania, to have such control 
over the impulse, as to defer execution of the act while other parties than the 

victim are present. Re-examined : — Does it affect the opinion you have given 

on the prisoner's case, that there should be this homicidal mania, with power to 
controul it ? — The two may consist together. 

John Kitching affirmed as follows : — I have been the medical superintendent 
of the Tork Retreat for the insane, for about seven years. I have not examined 
the prisoner, but my attention having being directed particularly to cases of in- 
sanity, I come to the conclusion, from the evidence I have heard in this case, that 
the prisoner was not of sound mind when he committed the act for which he is 
now on his trial. I should class his unsoundness under the head of instinctive 
mania, but I would not object to the term " homicidal mania.*' The French 
medical men call it " mania without delirium." The reasons which have led me 
to the conclusion that the prisoner is insane are the history of the man previous 
to the commission of the deed itself, his conduct about the time of its commission, 
and subsequently, along vrith his appearance. The absence of all motive for the 
commission of this crime is an ingredient in my mind for considering him insane. 
'- — Cross-examined by Mr. Hardy :— Then you are of opinion that he was eon* 
scions that the act he was doing was a wrong one ? — I do not say so.—— In 
your opinion was he conscious that the act he was doing was a vnrong one ? — I 

think it very possible that he was conscious that he was doing a wrong act. 

An act contrary to the law of the country ? — Tes. — Mr. Hardy : — ^Then I haye 

nothing more to ask you. ^The witness was then re-examined by Mr. 

Blanshard : — In your judgment, Arom what you have heard, had he at the moment 
he did that act the power of controuling himself? — No ; in my judgment he had 
not. I would say that in such a case I should think it quite possible, and yery 
probable, that the man would know the act he was doing was wrong ; that h« 
t^ould have condemned it as wrong if any one else had done it, and that he 
would acknowledge at any other time that it was wrong in himself, but that at 
the time he was committing it, his general knowledge of what was right and 
wrong, and his knowledge in particular of the act which he was about to conmxit 
being wrong, would be quite overpowered by the insane impulse to do it. 

Mr. Blanshard said this closed the evidence for the defence. 

Mr. Hardy replied, pointing out the bearing of the evidence against the 
prisoner, PrimA facie, every man was supposed to be responsible for his 
actions. We might not be able always to fathom men's motives, yet nothing but 
proof of insanity would entitle a man to that leniency which was extended to 
persons who were not accountable for their actions. To show that the prisoner 
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WIS in m state of ndikd at the time he oommitted thU oflenee to make him re- 
sponsible for his actions, he should go over the whole of the eyidence. As to 
the insanity of his grandfather and nnde, the proper party to hare called was 
the father of the prisoner ; instead of that only the poor mother of the prisoner 
had been called, and she knew bat little of the grandfather. Her feelings on behalf 
of her son would lead her to strain every little eircumstance, and remember erery- 
thing likely to make in his fayour. There had been no evidence of insane con- 
duct on the part of the prisoner. Dickenson proved eccentricity ; but what 
more likely than that the prisoner, who had been so fond of running races, 
Should in his cell revert to his favourite topic ? It was said that the prisoner 
was seriously injured a few years ago. Why had not Mr. Martin, an eminent 
surgeon in Sheffield, who attended the prisoner on that occasion, been called ? 
But the truth was that that injury was of a very trivial character, and did not 
even leave a scar. As to the case of window-breaking by the prisoner, it was 
proved to have arisen from drunkenness. There was evidence that some one 
refused to sleep with him, but for what reason it did not appear. The prisoner's 
having on one occasion eaten the raw leg of a hare was asserted by the Learned 
Counsel on the other side; but there was no proof that such an occurrence had 
ever taken place. In Mr. Thorpe's evidence, there was nothing to show that the 
prisoner ever acted in an irrational manner. From the year 1848 to the year 
1853, Mr. Thorpe employed the prisoner ; he advanced him his salary from 6s« 
to 128. per week, and though he could not carry a straight message, or earn as 
much money as some of his shopmates, that was no proof of insanity or ination- 
ality ; but just the sort of thing we see in every large workshop. Referring to 
the medical evidence of Dr. Williams, he argued that that gentleman's views of 
homicidal monnmania were not strengthened by the case of the prisoner at the 
bar. Dr. Williams had only known of one case of homicidal monomania, and in 
that case the man (Alexander M'Laughan Smith) was constantly attempting to 
destroy the lives of his friends, and as frequently endeavouring to strip himself 
so that he might appear in the streets in a state of nudity. Where was the 
analogy between that and this case ? He contended that it would be most dan- 
gerous to adopt the theory which Dr. Williams had set up — as to the non-ao- 
countabllity of persons acting like the prisoner. In conclusion, Mr. Hardy 
reminded the Jury that his and their duty was alike solemn and important ; 
that as to motives they were not bound to seek for them, but that as to the 
evidence they were bound by their most solemn oaths to return a verdict in 
ftoeordance therewith. 

Mr. Justice Willbs said, the Jury having heard the evidence, it was now 
their province to say whether or not the prisoner was guilty of the offence 
charged. As to the offence itself, any person who, by any intentional act takes 
away the life of another, is, prima facie, guilty of wifiil murder. If it was 
clearly shown that a prisoner had committed the offence, then the burthen 
rested upon him to establish &cts which either palliate the crime to man- 
slaughter by reason of some adequate provocation, or show by evidence that he 
was, by reason of labouring under the disease of insanity, irresponsible for the 
act committed. He should offer no observations upon the first part of the case. 
The &cts spoke for themselves, and it was all but admitted that the prisoner 
did, on that night, without any provocation, cut the throat of Wilfred Deakin, 
and thereby took «way his life. The great question they would have to deoido 
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was vheflier the prifioner liad Batisfied them, by the eyidenoe he hod oalled, 
Ihat at the time he committed the act — if he did commit it — ^he wtm in such a 
state of mind from insanity as not to be responsible for what he did. With 
reference to that, he (the Judge) was bound to tell the Jury that erery person 
is assumed— unless the contrary be prored^to be responsible for his acts. To 
acquit on the ground of insanity, it must be clearly proved that at the time the 
offence was committed, the accused was labouring under such a defect of reason 
as not to know the nature and character of the act he was doing, and that he 
did not know he was doing what was wrong. That was the law by which they 
were bound— law made equally for the protection of society as for tibe protection 
of the prisoner, and according to that must they pronounce their verdict. The 
defence set up for the prisoner rested not so much upon the general derangement 
of his mind as upon a partial disease, consisting in an impulse alledged to have 
been imcontrolable at the time he committed the act. He would endeayour to 
illustrate this by one or two cases. First, as to the case where a man did not 
know the nature or quality of the act committed. Such a case would be the 
mistaking a man whom he might see for a wild beast, or the enemy of mankind, 
and striking a fatal blow under that delusion. In that case the man would be 
80 depriyed of his reason from the disease that he would not be responsible. But 
that was not the sort of insanity suggested in the present case. As illustrating 
the second part of the proposition, he named the case of a man meeting another 
on the road, and, under the delusion that this person intended to take his life, 
aimed a blow which resulted in death. In that case the accused would not be 
responsible. But if a man, instead of haying a delusion that the party he was 
meeting intended to take his life, had the delusion that he had done him a 
serious injury, by defaming his character, and he, imder that delusion, caused 
the death of the party, he would be responsible for his acts. The delusion must 
be such that the man does not know the nature of the act he is doing, and that 
he does not know he is doing wrong. He had put this to them in the language 
in which the subject had been authoritatiyely treated by the Judges, and which 
was the law of the land. Before he read the eyidence and made the obserya- 
tions which he considered it his duty, he should call attention to one or two 
matters which had been partly discussed in the course of the case. It was not 
mere sulldness, or a sullen di^osition, or mere eccentricity, that could excuse a 
man in the commission of crime. It would be a matter yery much to be 
lamented and reprobated that the mere fact of a man's differing from the rest of 
the world, from haying an exceedingly sullen and retired temper, or being 
eccentric in his modes of dealing, but who in other respects knew well his acts, 
should be removed as it were, from the pale of the law, or held irresponsible for 
his actions. Mere eccentricity was no answer in such a case. Nor, on the 
other hand, was it sufficient for a man to set up an irresistable impulse to the 
commission of crime, not resulting from a disease of the mind. Thero was 
hardly any of the evil passions, which all shared in common, though in some by 
education and disposition, kept under control— there was scarcely one of these 
evil passions but, under some circumstances, did not produce an uncontrolable 
impulse. But men who gave way to the impulse of passion and committed 
crime, must answer fbr it at the bar of justice, because that was not that disease 
of the mind which the law contemplated as leaving a man irresponsible for his 
acts. His Lordship proceeded to read over the evidence, commenting upon 
various parts^ Beferring to the taiedical eyidenoe, he said— Where medical 
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•videnoe was agreed aa to lome partioular law in medioine, then tlie Jvry wera 
bound to pay attention to it, but when thoee gentlemen dealt in speculatiyo 
theories, partly composed of their own experience and partly of their own ideas, 
as to how a person, for instance, in a particular state of mind, should be treated, 
those opinions were not binding either in point of law or in point of fact. In 
point of law, they could not set aside the law of the land. In point of fact, they 
mi^ht be considered by the Jury with that amount of respect to which those 
who entertained them were entitled, but the Jury must form their own judgment 
as to how iar they came to their minds with the recommendations of credibility. 
The evidence of the mother as to the illness an injury to the head three yeara 
ago, was open to the remark of Mr. Hardy, that if these were relied upon as of 
a nature to have affected the prisoner's mind, why did they not call the medical 
man who attended the prisoner at the time, instead of Dr. Williams, who only 
saw the prisoner yesterday for the first time, and Mr. Kitching, who never saw 
him until in the dock to-day ? He should not be discharging his duty faith- 
fiilly, if he did not make an observation upon that. The examination of a 
prisoner the day before his trial, and more especially when it was said that the 
prisoner laboured under the particular insanity of homicidal mania, was not to 
be classed as satisfactory as to his demeanour at that time, because they could 
easily imagine that as the opinion must be founded upon the demeanour and 
conduct of the prisoner, of course that demeanour and conduct might be put on. 
On the other hand, Br. WiUiams, the gentleman who had made the examination, 
was a gentleman of great experience and intelligence, and had the appearance of 
insanity been merely assumed, would no doubt have been able to have detected 
it. Beferring to the facts stated by the mother of the prisoner and Thorpe, and 
which Dr. Williams said confirmed him in his opinion of the prisoner's insanity, 
his Lordship said the Jury were to be the judges whether that evidence had 
received from Dr. Williams an exaggerated importance. The opinion of Dr. 
Williams, that homicidal impulse extinguishes every other idea in the mind, and 
therefore all sense of right and wrong at the moment, was very important. It 
was the rationale of the explanation of the subject of homicidal monomania, and 
was a matter which called for the gravest consideration ; because if it is com* 
potent for a man to say he had retained his senses, and knew that he was doing 
wrong up to the time he gave the fatal blow, but just at that moment the 
impulse of homicide came upon him so powerfully that he could not leave it, 
but he immediately afterwards knew that what he was doing was wrong, one 
could not help being alarmed at the consequences to which such a doctrine might 
lead. If that be literally true, there may be a state of mind in which a man- can 
plot crime, can take the means for carrying it into effect, can resort to artifice to 
induce the person whom he kills to come within his grasp, can bring him to the 
place in which the eye of no person is upon him, and up to that time be con- 
scious that he is about to do an act which will take away life, and be conscious 
that that act is wrong, and after having committed the fatal act he may become 
aware that he has done wrong, but he is to be excused by reason of some impulse 
coming into his mind immediately upon the act, and taking away his conscious- 
ness of right and wrong at the moment ; if that be the proposition which is laid 
down by these medical gentlemen who have been examined before you, it cer- 
tainly behoves you to consider well whether that is a state of things which is 
likely or probable, or such as you can found your verdict upon. It does occur to 
me, that if a man at the time he commits an act which takes away the life of 
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another, and up to the time he ttriket the blow has in his mind the intention to 
kill, and knows that to do so is wrong by the law of God and man — if that person 
is also in such a state of mind that he is capable, immediately the blow is stniek 
by which life is taken away, to return to his senses and know he has done wrong, 
and has taken away life — I must say that appears to me to be reducing to a point 
8o fine as to be quite invisible to my eyes, as a man of common sense, the dis- 
tinction between sanity and insanity. If the impulse by which a man is driven 
to take away the life of another is the desire of destruction to however aggrava- 
vated an extent, that desire may prevail in his mind by reason of the want of 
education, or by suUenness, or truculence of disposition, — ^such impulse is no 
justification of the act. After reading the evidence of Dr. Williams, he drew 
attention to the statement that the prisoner, acting under an homicidal impulse, 
being capable of planning and making arrangements for effecting his purpose* 
might control that purpose in the presence of others, and after at length effecting 
it, might immediately afterwards be conscious of the wrong he had done. If the 
jury were satisfied that such a state of things were possible, then the prisoner 
was entitled to an acquittal, fiut he (Mr. Justice Willes) must say that it 
appeared to him a doctrine fraught with the most dangerous consequences. The 
evidence of Mr. Kitchlng was short, but very important. He said, '* I think it 
very possible that the prisoner, at the time he did the deed, was conscious that 
the act he was doing was wrong, and contrary to the law of the country." Then, 
gentlemen, if what Mr. Kitching states to be possible was the fact, and this 
prisoner did know that the act he was doing was wrong, and contrary to the law 
of the country, it is my duty to tell you that the prisoner is guilty of wilfUl mur- 
der. In re-ezamination, Mr. Kitching says, that though the prisoner was 
conscious of the nature of his act, and knew that it was vnrong, he had not the 
power to control himself. Gentlemen, such a thing as a person not being able 
to control himself in the doing of an act which he knows to be wrong, is a phrase 
that is not known to the law of this country. The law is, that a man is answer- 
able for his acts if he knows what he is doing, and knows that that which he is 
doing is wrong. The want of education or an evil disposition may lead a man to 
do acts which he cannot control at the time, but he is responsible. That is the 
whole of the evidence upon one side or the other. If you think upon the evi- 
dence that the prisoner did take away the life of Wilfred Deakin, intending to 
do that, then you will consider whether the evidence satisfies you that at the time 
he did it he knew the nature and quality of the act he was doing, and that it was 
wrong. Of these questions you are the judges, and I now leaye the matter in 
your hands. If you think he did the aot and did it intentionally, and that it has 
not been established to your satisfaction that he was insane in the sense I 
have explained, then it will be your boimden duty to find the prisoner guilty. 
But if you are not satisfied that he did the act intentionally, then you will acquit 
him altogether. Probably that view of the ease is out of the consideration. But 
if you are satisfied that when he did the act he was in such a state from disease 
of mind that he did not know what he was doing, or what he was doing was 
wrong, then you will find him not guilty. 

The Jury retired at a quarter to four o'clock, and returned into court at five, 
with a verdict of 

NOT GUILTY, on thb o&ounp op iksanxtt. 

His Lordship ordered the prisoner to be detained in custody during her 
Majesty's pleasure. 
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Yesterday morning, portuant to the arrangement made aome weeks back, this 
trial commenced, in the Crown Court, York Castle, before Baron BramwelL 

The prosecution was got up by Bertie Markland, Esq., (Leeds), with great 
care and ability, the witnesses subpcBued numbering no less than 33. J. M 
Barret, Esq, solicitor (Leeds), has had the management of the prisoner's defence 
from the first, and the ability and diligence with which he has performed his 
most difficult and onerous task has been generally acknowledged by all acquainted 
with the subject. This may in some measure be gathered from one fact — ^no 
less than 24 witnesses were subpcened for the defence. In addition to these Mr. 
Jenkins, first master of the Presidency College, Madras, who married a sister of 
the prisoner, and who is own brother of the prisoner's late wife, has come oyer 
from India to give eTidence for his brother-in law. 

When the Court opened yesterday morning, it was anticipated that the trial 
would not conclude before Friday night, and its continuance OTer the greater 
portion of Saturday was not by any means improbable. 

BoTB was brought into court about half-past eight o'clock, in company with 
about twenty other prisoners. He looked extremely well, and has grown quit^ 
stout since his committal ; indeed, he must haye increased in weight 20 or 80 
pounds during his incarceration. He looked yery cheerful and confident, and 
ehatted fiuniliarly with the other prisoners. 

The counsel retained for the prosecution were Mr. Oyerend, Q.O., Mr. Hardy, 
and Mr. Bailey. For the defence were Mr. Bliss, Q.C., Mr. Sergeant Wilkins, 
Mr. Hall, and Mr. Middleton. 

Baron Biulmwbll entered the court at nine o'clock, at which tfme it was 
erowded in eyery part, with the exception of the Orand Jury gallery, which waa 
only partially filled. His Lordship was occupied for nearly an hour in sentencing- 
prisoners preyiously conyicted ; and then Wm. Doye was placed at the bar. 
Upon his name behig called he tripped lightly up the steps, and took his position 
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in the dock with that cnlmness and perfect self-possession which had distin- 
guished him from the first. He was dressed in black, and stood with his left 
hand resting upon his hip, and his right elbow upon the bar, fully alive to every- 
thing passing in the court. 

The Clerk of Ar&aioms at once proceeded to arraign the prisoner aa 
follows : — William Dove, you stand indicted for the wilful murder of Harriet Dove, 
at Leeds, on the 1st of March last ; you are also charged upon the coroner's in- 
quisition with the wilful murder of the said Harriet Dove. Do you plead guilty 
or not guilty ? 

The Prisoner replied readily, and in a clear and firm tone of voice, "Nov 
QuiLTT, My Lord." 

THE JURY. 

The Clerk of Arraigns gave the prisoner the usual notice to challenge the 
Jury, if he objected to them or any of them, and they were then sworn as follow :— 

Mr. John Ballance, of Island, Knottingley, willow merchant. 

Mr. Edwin Brown, of Park Riding, Honley, land surveyor. 

Mr. Thomas Fox, of Old Church, Pontefract, maltster. 

Mr. James Graham, of Hanover-square, Bradford, tea dealer. 

Mr. Edward William Hewitt, of Elm wood-place, Leeds, stuff merchant. 

Mr. Henry Hopkinson, of Birstal, Gomersal, organ builder. 

Mr. John Foster Horsfall, of West Croft Head, Haworth, gentleman. 

Mr. George Lewis, of Sicklinghall, farmer. 

Mr. Joseph Lucas, of Market-place, New Malton, iron-founder. 

Mr. Robert Midgley, of Salterley, Northowram, worsted spinner. 

Mr. Charles Norton, of Corn Market, Pontefract, innkeeper. 

Mr. Richard Harper Smith, of Barthorpe, farmer. 

The jury being sworn, the usual proclamation was made for the prosecution to 
prefer the charge against the accused, and the Clerk of Arraigns read to the jury 
the charge as above stated. 

The Case for the Prosecution. 

Mr. OvBREND, Q.C.. rose at ten minutes past ten o'clock to open the case for 
the prosecution. He said — May it please your Lordship, — Gentlemen of the 
Jury. — a more solemn, a more important, and a more responsible duty than 
that which has been cast upon you by your country can hardly fall to the lot of 
any man. Ton are asked, gentlemen, to inquire whether thereis any truth or 
foundation for the accusation made against the prisoner at the bar, namely, that 
he has committed the crime of wilful murder, that he has murdered his wife by 
means of poison. In a case of this description^ which is like cases of a similar 
nature where there are no bystanders to see the poison administered, you will 
perceive that proof of the prisoner's guilt must depend very much upon a variety 
of small circumstances which it will be my duty to place before you, and which 
will require from you the exercise of all your patience, experience, and vigilance. 
Tou will exercise all these qualities I am sure, and therefore it is not for me to 
ask of you that patience and intelligence which the case will require. There is 
one observation, which I am satisfied you will excuse me if I make at the outset, 
and this observation has reference to certain rumours which have got into oircur 
lation with regard to this matter. It is a cast which has occupied a good deal 
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of the public attention. Rumoun have been spread abroad, and Tarloui state-' 
ments have been made with respect to the evidence to be brought before yotf. 
Same of you may have conTersed on this matter, and come to a conclusion, and 
formed an opinion whether the prisoner is innocent or guilty, ^ow, important 
ss it is to watch the eridenee, it is eren more important, if you have formed an 
opinion npon it, that you should dismisa that opinion at once ft-om yonr mind, 
and come to the consideration of this important question free from prejudice, 
free from bias, free from any preconceiTed opinion-^that you should come to thm 
consideration of this case wholly unprejudiced. In the name of the prisoner — in 
the name of publie justice and mercy — I entreat yott to ask of me, to require of 
me and my friends, that we shall prove by eridenee, to your perfect satisfaction 
and conriction, that the prisoner is guilty of this grierious offence, or otherwise 
acquit him of this charge. Gentlemen, this is one of the most cold-blooded and 
cruel murders almost known in the history of crime, if the suggestion of the pro- 
secution should be borne out by the eyidence. What we say, on the part of the 
prosecution is, that the prisoner has commited murder by the use of a subtle 
poison known by the name of strychnia ; that he used this poison on five or sib. 
different occasions ; that he made five attempts on the life of his wife which were 
nnsuccesful ; and, finally, that he made a sixth attempt, which ended in the * 
death of his wife. I need not tell you that the poison which he used is a poison 
producing effects of the most painful character. He was a witness of this pain 
and agony ; and the enormity of this peculiar offence consists in his being a 
witness of the agonies of his wife after administering one dose ; that dose was 
unsuccessful , and then he administered another, which was likewise unsuccess- 
ful, although the greatest pain was produced ; and that he administered another 
and another, until he administered that fatal dose which terminated her life. 
Gentlemen, It may be useful if I describe to you the kind of poison which has 
been used in this case— what is its nature, what its operation, and what are its 
effects. The poison which, it is suggested on the part of the prosecution, was 
used by the prisoner, is the poison known as strychnia ; and, unfortunately, 
strychnia is a poison which has been much talked of by the public It is a vege- 
table poison, and extracted by chemical agency from a plant called siryehnot, 
which bears a nut or bean known as nux-vomica. The poison is extracted from 
the bark or root of the pfaint ; and from a quarter to three-quarters of a gram 
has been known to destroy life. A grain and a half is what medical gentlemen 
would call a fall dose ; therefore you see that a very small portion of this poison 
is enough to tike away the life of an individual. It is very bitter : and this is a 
matter you will have to bear carefully in mind ; for what is suggested by the 
prosecution is that it was administered in some medicine which was taken by the 
victim ; and therefore the taste would be as apparent as the effects. It is, then, 
exceedingly and intensely bitter to the taste, which you will perhaps bear in 
mind. It is nearly insoluble in water ; easily soluble. in acids; and insoluble 
in alkalies. The perk>d when it begins to take effect is from a quarter of an hour 
to an hour. This depends on the amount given, and the vehicle in which it is 
conveyed— whether in a soluble (or fluid) state or in a solid form — whether 
there is much food in the stomach — whether the party receiving it has great 
powers of absorption— or whether the contents of the stomach by which it Is 
received are acid or alkaloid in character. If alkaloid, the poison would be 
diflScult if dissolve— if acid, then -it would disoive very easily. Thsrefol-e; jo% 
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will perceive tkat the poison will operate sooner or later, aeoording to -the atatc^ 
of the stomach, the condition of the person taking it, the vehicle by which it is 
administered, and the form in which it is when passed into the stomach. After 
the first effect of the poison is felt, its-continuance varies from half an hour to 
two or three hours, according to the state of the patient, and whether the dose is 
sufficient to produce a fatal result. The operation of the poison is this : — it is 
absorbed into the system, passed into the blood, and circulates throughout th« 
whole frame ; but its great and principal effect is on the spine and spinal marrow. 
The muscles of the body are peculiarly affected : — the muscles of the touch^the 
grasping muscles — are affected in a very remarkable manner. All the nerves of 
sensation are peculiarly affected ; and there is this very remarkable peculiarity 
that all the nerves which the organ of intelligence, the brain, are unaffected by 
it ; BO that while there are great spasms of the muscles, great contractions of 
some portions, and paroxysms almost beyond endurance, the consciousness of 
the mind remains, and the patient is well aware of what is going on. This is the 
great peculiarity of this poison, and differs materially from opium, which acts 
upon the brain and produces insensibility almost immediately after it is taken. 
There is another peculiarity in the poison strychnine. It is not a cumulative 
poison. If you give a patient a mineral poison, like arsenic, in a very small 
quantity, it will produce very little effect ; if you give more, it will produce a 
greater effect ; and so on with every repetition of the dose, until you produce 
the most dreadful effects, and eventaally death. But this is not the case with 
strychnia ; it is not a cumulative poison. As it passes through the system it 
produces a certain effect at once upon the kidneys, spleen, and lungs ; but if the 
dose be too small to destroy life, it looses all power, and passes away from the 
system. If the effect upon the patient is not speedily fatal, although the effects 
are very painful, especially during the worst paroxysms, — the whole effect passes 
off, and the patient is left almost without any ill effects, except the exhaustion 
which must ensue from the paroxysms, and the unnatural strain upon the muscles 
and nerves of the body. There however, is no remainder left behind, — ^^nothing 
by which a second dose of the ^ame quantity would act with greater effect, — > 
nothing which would act in the way of cumulation, as in arsenic and most 
mineral poisons. There are peculiar and remarkable symptoms of poisoning by 
strychnine. At first the patient is affected with spasms or jerkings of the ex* 
tremities ; the hands are clenched ; the muscles of the arms and legs are con- 
vulsed ; then the legs and arms are jerked ; then there is a difficulty of respiration, 
and painful efforts to get breath, the reason of which is, that, as the doctors will 
tell you, the poison fixes the lungs, which are unable to act, and if the paroxysm 
continues long enough, then death ensues from suffocation. The first effect is 
upon the extremities of the legs and hands ; and the next is its operation upon 
the back of the neck and the whole spinal chord ; and the body assumes a form 
which is peculiar to poison by strychnia and one form of disease. The body 
assumes the form almost of a bow ; and the patient is unable to lie so that the 
back rests wholly upon the bed ; indeed, the body becomes so arched that the 
patient rests upon the heels and back of the head, and when the . spasms are 
very violent the arch of the back is so great that a pillow has to be placed under 
it. From this you will form some conception of how great the agony must be of 
^ose who are poisoned by strychnine. After this effect upon the arms, the back, 
iwd the difficulty of respiration^ the next ^ing is the difficulty of swallowing or 
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opeidng tilt mouthy and the Bpftsmodie aetion of the jawe ; and there ia alao di' 
Ifttlon of the tjeM^ and a peculiar expreaaion of the face which once aeen ia ncrcr 
forgotten* Thia aometimea continuea till death, and with alight intemption till 
the laat parozyam. Death ia caoaed in one of two waja, — by the muadea iLdnfp 
the Innga, and thna producing apoplexy, or elae by canaing great exhanation, 
vnder which the patient ainka. When the attack ia not fktal the aymptoma ar« 
the aame, bat their intenaity ia leaa, and they do not continue over a certain time. 
•Iter which the patient recovera, auifering acarcely anything but great exhauation, 
ariaing from the agony the patient haa endured, and the great contraction of the 
muaclea. The poiaon worka itaelf out, and diachargea itaelf from the ayatem. 
Now, gentlemen, theae aymptoma, and the order in which they proceed, are in- 
eonaiatent with any known diaeaae. But there ia a certain kind of diaeaae which 
in aome degree reaemblea it. Thia ia traumatic and idiomatic tetanua. Trau- 
matlo tetanua ia produced by a wound, — and a very alight wound ia aometimea 
Buffieient to produce it, — ^by catting the finger, for example. But the efiecta 
thna produced, though aomewhat aimilar in appearance, do not occur in 
Iheaame order aa when reaulting from poison by strychnia. In atrychnia 
it ia a queation of an hour; in tetanua it is one of daya and weeka; in 
tetanua the firat aymptom ia the locking of the jaw; in poiaoning by 
atrychnia it ia the laat; in tetanua the patient auffera little in the ilrat 
inatance, and the symptoms go on increasing till the patient expiree, but 
in poiaoning by atrychnia this ia not the case. These are the distinguishing 
featurea between the two casea. Idiomatic teunua foUowa the aame course, and 
ia probably called so becauae it arises from no known cauae. It ia diatinguiahed 
from traumatic tetanua by not being produced by a wound. I believe it ia very 
rare indeed in thia country, though it is aometimea met with in India. I need 
not, howeyer, dwell farther on thia matter of traumatic and idiomatic tetanua, aa 
my learned frienda on the other aide will not trouble me upon the point of 
whether the deceased was poisoned by strychnia ; because I shall prove that in 
the body of Mrs. Dove we found a quantity of strychnia, and that the preaence of 
thia atrychnia will explain all the aymptoma, explain the death, and distinguiah 
the caae from^traumatic or idiomatic tetanus. As the poison has thus been found, 
it will not be any argument to presume in the defence that death did not occur 
from the poison strychnia. I cannot, of courae, say what line of argument my 
learned friends on the other aide will adopt ; but I did think it my duty to ex- 
plain to you the action of strychnia. Having given you an account of what 
atrychnia is, and its operationa and results, my next duty will be to lay before 
you the history of the prisoner and hia family and connexiona. The priaoner ia 
the son of a very reapectable man, Mr. Christopher Dove, a leather merchant, 
who lived in Leeda, and died at Christmas, 1854. He left the prisoner an 
annuity of £90 a-year upon which the prisoner lived at the time of hia wife'a 
death. He was brought up to farming ; but at the time of his wife'a death he 
was without employment. Shortly before her death, however, he had been an 
applicant for the office of pay-clerk to the Board of Guardiana for the township 
of Leeda ; but he waa unsuccessful. Mrs. Dove waa the daughter of equally re- 
apectable parenta. She was of his own age, within a month or so. She waa the 
daughter of Mr. Jenkins, leather merchant, of Plymouth. Mra. Dove'a brother^ 
(Mr. Jenkins), married the prisoner's sister ; consequently there was a double 
relationahip between them. In 1861, tha priaoner firat became acquainted with 
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Ids wife. I believe he became acquaiated with her at Apperley-Bridge, near 
Leeds, where she was staying with her friends. He met with her there acciden- 
tally, and paid his addresses to her until sometime in 1862, when she returned to . 
her parents' house. He continued his addresses afterwards until the end of 1852, 
when they were married. He then brought her to a small farm which he at that 
time occupied at Bramham. They lived there from the end of 1 852 until the 
beginning of 1855, when they removed to a place called Woodhouse Grove, near 
Normanton. There they lived from the beginning to the end of 1855; and at 
Christmas in that year removed to Cardigan-place, Eirkstall-road, a mile and a 
half from the centre of Leeds, It was in this house Mrs. Dove died. ^I will now 
ask you to go with me while I enquire whether there is anything like motive for 
this dreadful crime. Motive in cases of this kind is always to bfe looked for, but 
not always to be found ; and although it is always desirable not only to prove a 
crime but also to find a moUve for it, yet where the proof is clear though th« 
motive is hidden, it is equally your duty to find a verdict against the accused. 
Under these circumstances it will be my duty to show the conduct of the prisoner 
towards his wife — to show whether there was not that kind of conduct on hif 
part during their connexion which will lead to the conclusion that there was a 
powerful motive operating on his mind to commit this crime. Gentlemen, from 
a period very early after his marriage, I shall show that there were several com- 
plaints of the prisoner's ill-usage ; and I shall show that he was a man very much 
addicted to liquor, and very frequently got drunk. His wife had been educated 
In a very religious family ; and I believe he also belonged to a very religious 
family. His wife tried to check his propensity for drink; and I believe 
her attempts to stop this vice were the cause of many differences between them, 
and led to frequent quarrels. I dare say it will be shown that Mrs. Dove in her 
mode of endeavouring to check his disposition to take drink in excess, might have 
irritated him, and that a more discreet person might have caused less irritation. 
But (whether her fault or his) great irritation did prevail, and quarrels 
existed from very soon after their marriage. Gentlemen, I am not here as 
an instrument of vengeance ; and I am bound to tell you what is in favour of the 
prisoner as well as what is against him. At various times, as will be shown, the 
prisoner was kind to his wife ; at other times he was abusive, brutal, and violent. 
Although I do not think it my duty to go into the whole history of their married 
Ufe, it will be my duty to lay before you his conduct from their removal to 
Woodhouse Grove, and subsequently during their residence in Cardigan-place, 
Leeds. I omitted to tell you, gentlemen, when the death of the deceased took 
place. It was on the 1st of March in the present year, they having been at Leeds 
only during the January and February preceding. Elizabeth Fisher, the house- 
maid, went to live with the Doves in the middle of 1855, and she will tell yon 
that her master was drunk sometimes as often as two or three times a week. On 
some occasions, sometimes when drunk and sometimes when sober, he was very 
violent. At one time he threw a chair at his wife's head ; at other times he used 
violent and abusive language. Sometimes he threatened to blow her brains out, 
and, in one instance. Mrs Dove was obliged to fly from his house, between ten 
and eleven o'clock at night, for fear of her husband's violence. She went to a 
neighbour's house on one of these occasions, and remained there all night ; on 
another occasion she waited until she thought he would have retired to bed, and 
then she returned to the bed of the servant maid, where she- lay in the greatest 
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fear, GompUintt wtrt made to her moUier. Thif tUte of thingi could not go 
on. Mn. Dove's mother resided at Plymouth, and she came over from thstpUcc 
to visit her daughter at Normanton, and to see if some arrangement could not be 
made for a separation. Negociations were entered into, a respectable solicitor 
who had acted for the family was applied to, and an arrangement was come to 
and on the point of being carried out. That arrangement was, that a separation 
ahottld forthwith take place, the prisoner, out of his £90 a year, waa to allow 
Mrs. Dove £20, and she was to go away with her mother, and reside with her 
friends. If, however, gentlemen, the suggestion for the prosecution be true, un- 
fortunately for her some persons, who no doubt thought they were acting as 
kind friends, advised her to try him again, and she remained with him up to the 
time of her death. #He promised that he would improve — he would not get 
drunk — ^he would behave better ; and it is a very strong fact in his favour that at 
all events at this period he did not seem desirous to get quit of her. He might 
have done so for £20 a year ; he promised to improve, and she remained. At 
Christmas, 1855, they removed to Leeds, but long before that the prisoner had 
speculated upon one thing, — ^he had speculated as to when it was probable that 
his wife should die, and I believe he had recourse to a person in whose judgment 
not many besides ignorant people will have any reUance. Although, however, 
you and I and others may say that there is no reliance to be placed in the know- 
ledge (if it may be so called) of persons of that description, there is no doubt a 
elass of persons to whom ignorant people will apply. They are kiiown as wise men, 
and when some persons have losses or ailments in their houses, when their cattle 
die, or they are otherwise afflicted, these wise men, so-called, are consulted ' 
on account of a notion that they have some connexion with the stars, and that 
they can, by that or some other means, give the parties applying to them 
an insight into futurity. To such a person as this the prisoner applied, 
and after he had done so he told his wife that he had got to know when 
it was probable that she would die. He said he had good reason to 
suppose that she would not survive the month of Feburary, and she died 
on the 1st of March. The prisoner mentioned this matter over and over 
again at di£ferent times. He told it to his wife, to her friends, to the 
servant maid, and he repeated several times that she would die in February, 
in all probability. After he came to Leeds he repeated this statement ; and at 
that time, although he had promised to live more soberly and to become 
gjenerally more temperate in his manners, yet it turned out on one occasion, 
soon after they came to Leeds, that he was worse for liquor, — not drunk, but 
worse for liquor. Mrs. Dove rang the bell for Elisabeth Fisher, who had heard 
the prisoner make his promises of amendment, and on her entering the room, 
Mrs. Dove remarked,—" You see he promised before we left Woodhouse that he 
would never get drunk," to which the prisoner immediately replied, — Never 
mind, 1*11 do your job for you one way or another." Some time afterwards, 
when sober, he repeated the same thing, viz., that " he would do her job for her, 
and she need not mind." He ordered the servant out of the room on this latter 
occasion, and she withdrew and waited for a while down sUirs, when she became . 
alarmed at hearing the prisoner and his wife quarelling, followed by screams 
from Mrs. Dove. The girl instantly rushed up stairs, when she found that ,the 
prisoner had his wife down, and had a carving knife in his hand. Seeing them 
in this.potitioD, the girl seized a poker, with which she made an alarm for 
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Auittatiee from ioind of the neighbours, and thereupon the prisoner desista!.' 
He made use, however, of exptessions of the most brutal nature, imputing to 
his wife misconduct for which there was not the slightest foundation. He said, 
" You are a d — d w — e, and were so before I married you." This was on the 
occasion that he held the knife in his hand, and when, on the^ interference 
of the servant, he let his wife go. After this disturbance the prisoner 
tvent out, but he returned at eight or nine o'clock ih the evening, and the first 
thing he then did was to strike his wife with his fist. She ran up stairs, 
and whether from agitation or from the blow I can't say, but at all 
events she was so overcome that she fainted, whereupon the prisoner mani- 
fested great anxiety to assist her. He gave her brandy and water, and did the 
best he could to restore her. This was while they were at Leeds. About five or 
six weeks before Mrs. Dove's death, the prisoner received some money from 
the executors of his father, and having been out drinking on the Monday, his 
wife begged of him not to go out again on Tuesday, lest he should fall into 
the same excess. He was very impatient at being interfered with, and said to his 
wife, ** Never you mind ; mind your own business, or 1*11 give you a pill that 
will do for you." This threat caused great alarm to Mrs. Dove, and imme- 
diately that the statement was made she used expressions which are important 
for you, gentlemen of the jury, to consider in reference to after proceedingf 
and statements on the part of the prisoner. Mrs. Dove said repeatedly to 
Elizabeth Fisher, in the prisoner's presence, — " Elizabeth, if I die at any time 
and you are away from me, it is my wish that you should tell my friends to have 
my body examined 1" Gentlemen, I invite attention to that expression, because 
it becomes the more important when we find that when suggestions were made 
about a post mortem examination taking place, objections to such a course had 
been manifested by his wife, as he (the prisoner) said. Whether this assertion, 
on his part, was founded on truth or not, on the 19th of February they had a 
quarrel and the prisoner at that time told his wife that " he wished her dead 
put of the way." Sueh U the kind of treatment — the kind of feeling evinced by 
the prisoner towards his wife, which it is my duty, my painful duty, Gentlemen, 
to lay before you — treatment, certainly of the most brutal and savage charac- 
ter. It might arise partly from Mrs. Dove's interference with the prisoner's 
habits of intemperance, and their consequent quarrels. But there was 
another cause. Mrs. Dove was a sickly, ailing woman, and the prisoner 
entertained some ill feeling against her, because she had been the cause 
of considerable expense and trouble to him by requiring so much medical 
advice. He positively upbraided his wife on account of the expense she had 
been to him in this respect, and he also complained to a female friend how 
much his wife had cost him. To. another person he said she had cost him £13 the 
first year after their marriage, in doctor's bills ; to other persons he declared 
how unhappy he was with her, and three weeks before her death his conduct was 
so violent that a constable was called in to take him before the Magistrates for 
his ill-usage. We now come nearer to the period of Mrs. Dove's death. I have 
shown to you his ill usage of his wife, — I have shown to you the nature of his 
complaints about her expensiveness to him. She died on Saturday, and on the 
Thursday previous the prisoner met with a person named . Henry Rhodes, to 
whom he said that his wife was very ill, she would not get better, and after she 
died they would have a regular "jollification." There is another ingredient in 
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thitoase. It may be regarded as an additional motive for the deed charged 
against the prisoner or not. It is a fact, however, which I feel bound to bring 
before you, that you may judge of it, and attach to it such weight as you 
think it deserves. It is this, that the prisoner was not only anxious to 
get rid of his wife, but that he had in his own mind the marrying of another 
person. He speculated upon such an event. Mrs. Dove was not taken 
ill until the 25th of February, and on the 22nd of February, three days before, 
the prisoner had some conversation about her with Mrs. Thornhill, a charwoman, 
in the house at that time. The prisoner spoke to her about his wife, saying 
that ** she had not long to live, she would soon die, he liked the widow next 
door," (Mrs. Witham, a lady of the greatest respectability,) '* and if his 
wife died, he thought he should make her an offer." He told some other 
person that he should marry again ; and on the day of his wife's death, and 
after her death, he said, — ** it was a pity that the house and furniture should 
remain without a woman." On the night when an inquest was being held 
on the body of his poor wife, he went into Mrs. 'Witham*s and said to her, '* Mrs. 
Witham, when all this is settled, I hope you will allow me to call upon you, in 
consequence of your kindness to Harriet." The manner in which this was said 
left no doubt what was meant by the prisoner ; and Mrs. Witham replied, ** Oh, 
I hope you won't, Mr. Dove, for you know people are ready to talk." Whether 
these facts indicate a desire on the part of the prisoner to marry again, or not, it 
is for you to say ; but I was bound to lay them before you for your consideration. 
Having progressed so far — having shown the relationship that existed between 
the parties — how the prisoner abused his wife — and how he speculated upon her 
death, I will now show you, gentlemen, that if Mrs. Dove died by poison, at aU 
events the prisoner was in possession of it. Two months before her death, and 
before she was taken ill, viz. on the 2nd or 3rd of January, an inquest was held 
on the body of Cook, who was murdered by Palmer ; and I am sorry to have to 
introduce in this case one murder when you are going to try another. But it is 
a matter not of my introducing ; it is one that I cannot escape from ; it is a 
fact attributable to the prisoner himself, and will be important for you to 
inquire into. It will be proved to you that the facts of that case of Pahners's 
were brought to the knowledge of the prisoner at the bar, and he referred to them. 
On the 3rd or 4th of January, he sent for a person named Harrison to a public 
house, the New Cross Inn, in Meadow-lane, and Harrison read to him in the 
Times of that date the announcement, that Dr. Taylor could not discover 
strychnia in the body of Cook. Immediately after this had been read to the 
prisoner, he said to Harrison, *' Can you get me, or make me any strychnia ?" 
to which Harrison replied, ** No, not for the world." The prisoner tiien said, 
" Well, I can get some, if you will not." At that time there was no suggestion 
why the strychnia was wanted — no reason for" the prisoner having strychnia. 
Towards the end of January, the prisoner went to the surgery of Mr. Morley, a 
medical practitioner at Leeds, a man of great eminence, who had attended Dove 
and Dove's father and family for a number of years, and who had also been in 
attendance upon Mrs. Dove. At this gentleman's surgery he first met with a 
youth named Peacock, and on looking at a chest of shelves which were occupied 
with bottles, &c., he pointed to one of the bottles, and remarked, '* Why, this is 
red antimony ; this, I suppose, is what Palmer killed his wife with." On the 
same shelf there was a bottle containing strychnia, and the prisoner looked at 
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tiiat bottle and said, '< I suppoae thej can't test itrycfania." Peaoeok said, 
** Yea, they oaa ; " bat the prisoner persiflted, " No, they can't ; they can test 
^ all kinds ouf mineral and yegetable poison except stryehnia ; they can't test 
that. Peacock repeated his intimation that the prisoner was -wnrng, for, said 
he, << Mr. ICorley.haa tested it in the stomach of a woman at New-road End.** 
Kothing more passed then, bat aboat a week afberwards, which would be aboot 
a month before his wife's death, the prisoner went again to Mr. Morley's sar» 
gery, when he met with a yoang man named EUetaon, an assistant ol Kr» 
Horley, and he began talking as before, about Palmer's case, and the efiEeots of 
•txychnia on tiie human subject ; and although he had been told the week 
before that Mr. Morley had been able to detect strychnia* still he repeated that 
it could not be detected in the human subject^ after death, quotmg Dr. Taylot 
as his authority. They had some farther conyersation on the subject of Palmer'a 
trial ; and, gentlemen, I do not impute to the prisoner that he talked mort 
about that case than many other people ; yet there is the fisust that after dia* 
eussmg that particular subject for some time, he manifested great interest aboot 
it and about poisoning by strychnia, and Elletson referred him to a hock by Dr. 
Pereira— Pereira's Materia Medica, which contains nothing Tery peculiar on the 
subject beyond what became i^retty generally known throughout the country 
during Palmer's triaL After he had shown him this, he turned to Elletson, and 
told him his house was infested with eats, and he should like ta try poiaon on 
them. I am not anxious to mis-state a fiict prejudicial to the prisoner, and I 
am not sure whether he asked for strychnia or EUetson offiared him strychniat 
but it will turn out in the result, that Elletson gave him strychnia to the amount 
often grains. Now, gentlemen, bear in mind what is the effect of ten graina. 
I hare told you that a quarter to three-quarters of a dose is sufficient to destroy 
Ufe ; one grain and a half is a ftill dose. The prisoner is now in possession of 
ten grains. ISletson put the stryehnia in a sheet of foolscap paper, and wrote 
upon it the word ^ poisoxL" The prisoner, after he had got it, went to the 
place from whidi the strychnia^had been taken, and, seeing the botde which 
oontained antimony, he said, '' That's the poison Palmer used." Now» gentle- 
men, the date of this I am not able to prove exactly by EUetson ; but I shall be 
able to show by the testimony of the servant-maid, Fisher, that on Sunday, the 
10th of February, the prisons informed her that he had got some poison to kiU 
eats. Some fish had been missed from the kitchen, and he said it must hava 
been taken by the oats. He afterwards took something out of a piece of papec 
aimilarto that in which EUetson had wrapped the strychnia, and plaoed it upon 
some meat which he put upon the dog-kennel in the yard. The dog-kennel is 
in the corner of the yard, and adjokdng it is a place fbr ashes. The servant-girl 
saw him put the meat on the dog-kennel, and he then said he had poison enoogh 
to kUl six people. He was quite right— he had poison to kill six people, and it 
is quite dear tnm that observation that he knew ftiUy the e&ota of strychnia. 
He also informed Mrs. Witham, a neif^bour, that he had plaoed this poisoned 
meat upon the keimel, and she expressed alarm lest a litUe dog whieh belonged 
to her should get into the yard, take the poison, and be killed. The prisoner 
had not used aU the poison, fw a few days afterwards he gave, to EUaabeth 
Fisher a small quantity of dieese with some strydmia upon it, and it was plaoed 
under the bed m Mrs. Dove's room. Afterwards a mouse was found dead. The 
mouse was thrown into the ash-^laoe ; the cfaeeie, &c., were swept up into a 
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imdl ihov^l, and plioad in tiie fire and consumed. On the 10th of Tehnurf^ 
Doye got the poiaon* On Tuesday, the 12th, he told Fisher the meat was gone 
from the kennel, and he asked her if she had seen any oata. She said she had not. 
On the Thursday, she said she had seen a white and grey cat. He said the raia* 
had washed out the poison, and he would get some more. On Thursday, 
the 16th of February, Dove placed some more poisoned meat on the kennel, 
tnd on the same day a white cat was found dead. On the following day, 
the oat was placed, as the mouse had been, in the ash-pit, and buried in the yard. 
On the same Saturday, he told Mrs. 'Witbam that she was mistaken in suppoaisg 
that the poison had not taken effisct, as the cat hod died on the preyiooa 
eyening. He described the operation of s^ohnia by saying--^ It seises them 
tEi the back, and Ihey die instantly." Now its operation is just that. It operatea 
<m the back— on tiiie spinal cord ; the animal is in a apasm immediately ; 
and if the dose is strong it would die instantly. A short time after this, the 
prisoner again went to Mr. Morley's surgery, and told Elletson that he had poi- 
soned one eat, but that the rain had washed away the remainder of the strychnia, 
and he wanted some more. He did not tell him for what he wanted it. Elletion 
gaye him four or five grains more of strychnia. Gentlemen, what became of that 
atryehnia I know not. We know of no more cats that were poisoned. We 
know of no experiments being made. We know of nothing being done with 
that poison* It has never been produced. Those four or five grains were given 
to him by Elletson, and what has become of them ? I have no evidence to give, 
unless you adopt the suggestion which is offered on the part of the Crown, that 
these four or five grains which were obtained on that occasion with some other, 
to which I shall refer shortly, were used by the prisoner for the purpose of taking 
away the life of his wife. Gentlemen, the prisoner was asked where he kept his 
poison, and he stated that he kept it in his rasor case, on the mantle-piece, in 
his own bed-room ; that he had shown it to his wife ; that he had cautioned her never 
to touch it ; that there waa '' poison" marked upon it; and that she had no rea- 
son to touch the rasor case. That raaor case was found and searched, but no 
poison was discovered. Gentlemen, two or three days before Mrs. Dove's death, 
the prisoner was seen, between seven and eight o'clock at night on the Wednes- 
day or Thursday (I believe I shall not be able to prove distinctly which night), 
by Mr. Morley's groom, to enter that gentleman's surgery when there was »o 
one there. The groom attended to his horses, which occupied him for about 
twenty minutes, and returning to the surgery, he found the gas, which was 
down when he went out, and when Dove went in, was at its full height. The 
groom walked towards the surgery, and made a noise so that he could be heard. 
When he reached the surgery, he found Dove standing,-— he having been there 
twenty minutes,^-and in the act of putting down the gas. He was very much 
flurried and agitated, and fumbling in his pocket, he said, *< I have come to light 
my pipe." I don't know, gentlemen, whether he was lighting his pipe, but he 
was in that surgery for a considerable time ; he knew where the strychnia woa 
kept; he hod had the bottle in his hand; and he had ample means on that 
occasion, of providing himself with strychnine. Now, gentlemen, these are the 
ihot as to his possession of the poison. On the one hand there is certainly this 
h/ct in the prisoner's favour, which I ought not to keep back. He was aware 
that it was known that he was in the possession of strychnia. It was known to 
HUetson, to Soarth, and to Peacock. He had shown it to his wife, to Fisher, 
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and to Mri. Witham. The feet of hie having, had tha potseitidii of ^ poltoii 
was never concealed, — it was perfectly open. That is a fact strongly in hit 
faYour ; it is for your consideration ; and I have therefore considered it my duty 
to call your attention to the fact. Gentlemen, during the whole of this timet 
Mr. Morley, who was called in daring Mrs. Dove's illness, was ignorant that the 
prisoner was poeseesed of poison, and until after her death he was perfeetly 
unaware of this fact. Now, gentlemen, having shown you the operation of 
stryehak, having suggested something which may or may not be considered as 
a motive for the commission of the crime, having shown you that the prisoner 
was in possession of the poison ; I will now proceed to the oonsidemtion of the 
symptoms which were presented by Mrs. Dove for a short time antecedent. to her 
death. Before I do so, however, I tKinh it right to tell yon of whom the houseo 
hold of the prisoner was composed at the period in question. Until the 19th of 
February Mr. and Mrs. Dove lived alottOt wi& the ezeeptlon of the senmat, 
Elizabeth Fisher. She had lived with them at NormanCon, and had come to 
Leeds in the previous July. On the 19th of February she returned home, near 
Normanton, in consequence of illness, and a charwoman named ThomhiU was 
called in for their assistance. Between Wednesday and Saturday, the prisoner 
and his wife were entirely without a servant, but on the latter day Ann FSsher* 
the mother of the servant maid, went to assist at the house of the prisoner, in 
the place of her daughter, and she remained in the house up to the death of Mrs. 
Dove. iShe was at the house during the important week in which the events 
ocurred into which they were now inquiring. From the period of her marriage, 
Mrs. Dove, I believe, had been an ailing woman, and from the 27th day of 
February she had been attended by Mr. Morley, not for any organic disease, but 
for a functional derangement of the stomach. She was a lady of nervous temp* 
erament, and Mr. Morley also attended her for thisk On the Friday, she is well | 
on Saturday, when Mrs. Fisher went, she said she was very well, and appeared 
in good spirits. On the following Sunday, she went to Hurley Church with Mrs. 
"Witham, and was then perfectly well and in good spirits. On Monday the ^th 
February, she got up between eight and nine o'clock in the morning. She came 
down stairs, and about nine o'clock she breakfasted with her husband. They had 
for breakfast, bread, toast, some frizzled bacon, and some tea. She took a hearty 
breakfast, complained of no ilhiess, and appeared perfectly well. After breakfiMt 
8he attended to something in the house, and she then volunteered to assist Mrs. 
Fisher to make the beds. As they went up stairs, she complained of a peculiar 
laint sensation in the legs, such as she had never felt before. She was scarcely 
able to get up stairs. On reaching the bed-room she fell upon a chair, and waa 
taken very ilL Mrs. Witham was sent for, and Dove was called up, and he 
manifested the greatest possible agitation and concern as to his wife's position* 
Her legs became stiff; there were twitchings of the legs and arms ; her body 
was thrown back; there wse the arching back ; and iU the symptoms to which 
I have called yonr attention as being produced by strychnia. 

Mr. Bliss made a remark which was inaudible, and 

Mr. Overend 8aid,~My friend states that I am going farther than the 
witnesses will prove. I hope I shall not overstate the facts, but, gentlemen, yon 
must watch my statement, and you win deeide this not on my 8tatement,-^1mt 
on the evidence I will adduce to yon.- It is my duty to give to yon, as fsithfhlly 
and dispassionately as I can, a ftir statement of the ease, i^d in doing so, I «m 
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amdirai not to exaggente ; and ptrhapt I had better lea^e this part of the eae* 
hy saying that Mrs. Dore anffiered for somewhere abont two or three hours. 
Mr. Dots was sent to feCeh Mr. Morley. He did not ind him at home. He 
Ibnnd Mr. Searth, Mr. Morley*s assistant, and he stated to him his wife had been 
111 all nighty and he most eome directly. That is not true, gentlemen. She had 
not been ill an night, fihe was quite well in the morning, and the attack came 
on Tery suddenly. On the road he said to Mr. Soarth,— and his mind seems to 
have been drawn to the fiwt that this might piote a fhtal attack,—" if my wifo 
were to die, would there be a coroner's inquest and examination ?" Mr. Scarth 
replied that inquests were only held in cases of sudden death, or death from ac> 
ddent. He then aaked would Mr. Morley require an examination, and Mr» 
Scarth replied perhaps he would. ** Thcn,^ said Dots, << I am sure my wife 
would not consent ; nor would I or any of her fkmily.'* Scarth said he knew 
the family would object, because they had objected in the case of the late Mr. 
Dove. I call your attention, gentlemen, to this statement, in contrast to one 
Mrs. Dore had antecedently made. Ton recollect she had gxTcn an instruction 
to Elisabeth Fisher, that if she died and none of her friends were there, they 
were to haTO her body examined. It is for you to say whether you think that 
statement is at all probable. Scarth arrived at the house of Dore somewhere 
about half-past eleven o'clock. The attack which had commenced at nine 
o'clock was then going off. He had never seen a person attacked by strychnia, 
and he judged it to be a nervous affection. He prescribed some ether and 
henbane for the purpose of allaying it. At four o'clock in the afternoon Mr. 
Morley saw her. He was a man whose attention had been called to strychnia. 
He had experimented not on man, but on the inferior annimals ; he knew its 
effects, and had seen them. When he saw Mrs. Dove, he observed that there 
were some slight twitchings and jerkings of the body. He will tell you that at 
that time the thought of strychnia passed over his mind, but he would not allow 
it to rest. The appearances where such as would be produced by strychnia, but 
considering the respectability of the parties he did not like to entertain the sus- 
pidon that poison had been administered. At that time he was unaware that 
the prisoner had had strychi^ in his possession. On the day on which Mrs. 
Dove had tiiis attack, the prisoner thought it his duty to write to ~Mrs. Jenkins, 
his wife's mother, a letter to the following effect :—« February 25, 1856. Mj 
dear Mother, — ^I am very sorry to tell you that my wife is very ill indeed. She 
eame down as I thought this morning, much better. [He told Scarth she had 
been ill all night.] She took a nice breakfiwt for her, and then commenced to 
play. [I believe she was a good performs on the pianoforte.] After ihat she 
Md Mrs. Fisher she would help her to make the beds, but instead of that she 
was seised with illness. Z went to Mr. Morley, but I am sure I did not expect 
to see her i^ve when I came back ; but thank God she was alive. My mother 
has been to see her." (The remaining portion of the letter was net material.) 
Ton see, therefore, that the prisoner informs his wife's iHends at once of the 
illness of his wife ; he also lets them know at tiie earliest period that she is in a 
•very bad state; and does not give any account inconsistent with the real facts of 
the case. On Tueaday, tiie Sdth of February, I believe she wus pretty well; 
■he had had no return of the arching of the body ; she was in bed aU day, and I 
Relieve talked in her usual manner, and was quite eheerftil. On Wednesday, 
ihe 27th of February^ about eleven o'dock in the morning, Mr. Dove went for 



Hrs. WUthtm, and uXi to her, ** lly ivife it very ill again ; you rnnat go in to 
her as soon as possible, and speak to her about religious 8ubjects»-^about her 
souL" Mrs. Whitham went in, and she saw Mrs. Dore arched,^that she 
stretehed her legs,— that she was unable to open her mouth or speak distinctly. 
8he was, however, quite conscious, and in ail respects similar to one sane in 
mind. I think it better just -to direct your attention to the fact that that 
attack was similar to the one she had on the Monday, and that it lasted from 
•leven to two o'clock. In the afternoon Morley came, and when he entered 
the sick room Mr. Dove was by his wife's bedside, and said, ** She will never get 
over this — she will never recover the attack that has just gone by." Mr. Morley 
assured him there was no reason to fear — ^no danger — that there were not any 
dangerous symptoms. But he said, '* Well, Mr. Dove, if you have so much doubt 
about it, we had better have Dr. Hobson sent for." At the same time, Mr. Morley 
told him, he heard this statement in the presence of his wife, that there was not 
any necessity for this desponding statement, and that he should not make such 
statements, as they might discourage his wife. In the afternoon, after Mr. Morley 
had gone, the vdfe was seen to cry, and she said she would not take any more 
medicine — that she attributed her suffering^} to the medicioe, and that she would 
not take any more of it again. I call your attention, gentlemen, to this particu. 
larly, because, although up to this time I shall not be able to prove that he suf- 
fered immediately after the medicine, yet it will be of importance in connexion 
with what ensued. Dove told her that it would not be of any use having Mr. 
Morley any more if she would not take the medicine ; and then Mrs. Whitham 
suggested that Dr. Hobson should be called in. I am not aware that either the 
deceased or the prisoner made any observation about that. At flye in the after- 
noon, two ladies — Mrs. Hicks and her sister, who had originally resided at Ply- 
mouth, and were acquainted with Mrs. Dove's friends, and had been applied to 
by the prisoner to visit his wife — came to the house. They sat in the room with 
her, and she appeared quite well, but complained of her feet and joints, and said 
she was quite well except when these ** girds " came on. She said, *' Whenever 
it is time to have any medicine, Mr. Dove is always ready by day or night to give 
it to me." Mr. Dove did not contradict that statement. When the two ladies 
went, the prisoner went with them, and said to them that he was sure his wife 
would never get better ; that vras two hours after Mr. Morley had seen her, and had 
assured him that there were no dangerous symptoms whatever. Mrs. Hicks said, 
** There is no appearance of death," and Dove said he wished for further advice, 
but that Mr. Morley was displeased at what he had said, and that, as his wife was 
content, he had not said another word about it to Mr. Morley. So far from Mr. 
Morley being displeased, he will tell you that he suggested the attendance of 
Dr. Hobson. At eight the same evening, Mrs. Whitham went in and found 
Mrs. Dove in good spirits. On Thursday morning, the 28th of February, Mr. 
Morley received a letter Arom the prisoner, with reference to calling in further 
medical advice. This was the letter : — 

** Dear Sir, — ^Mrs. Dove tells me she has entire confidence in yon, and she 
thinks that it would be going to needless expense to have any one else. Don't 
be deceived — ^I have entire confidence. I don't wish to grieve you to day. Will 
you be kind enough to speak to Mrs. Dove to-morrow on religion ? for she says 
she wanta tome person to take her by the hand, as she feels herself a sinner. 

** I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 

'•William Dovk." 
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On Thursday she was prettj w^ up to seyen o'doek-^untll Mxt. HHiiduuii 
was fetched in hy Dove, when she was suffering similar attacks to those which 
she had on Monday. There is the attack on Monday morning at nine o'clock ; 
on Wednesday morning at eleven, and now we ha?e a third at seven o'clock on 
Thursday evening. That attack was subsiding ; her jaws were closed ; her hands 
were clenched, when she had a sedative draught administered, and at eight 
o'clock, Mrs. Whitham left her. The attack lasted from two to three hours, and 
Dove wrote to Mrs. Jenkins, his wife's mother, to tell her of the condition of his 
wife. He wrote on the Thursday, and it runs thus : — 

*' February 28th. 

** Dear Mother, — ^We received your kind letter this morning, and in answer to 
which, I am very sorry to say that my dear wife is no better, but worse. 
Yesterday, at twelve o'clock at noon, she had one of the spasms, and it did not 
pass off till two ; and at a quarter to twelve last night she had another attack 
which did not pass of until a quarter to three. I had just got to bed, but had to 
get up, and on Tuesday and yesterday, until half past three. Mrs. Kilham and 
Mrs. Hicks came to see my dear wife yesterday. They say they will come again. 
There is a widow lady next door very kind ; I dont know what I should have- 
done but for her and Mrs. Fisher. I am nearly worn out, but shall not com- 
plain. My wife said she wished her mother was here. My opinion is that if 
she has another shock she will die, and I would not like to see her without some 
of her relations. I will do for her what I can until I drop. My love to all at 
home, and accept the love from your affectionate son, ** William Doyb. 

P.S. — I know it is an expensive journey ; I wish I had money to send you, for 
you should have it with pleasure. My friends come very little." 

On Friday, the 29th of February, in the morning, Mrs. Whitham went in and 
found Mrs. Dove restored from her last attack. At eleven o'clock, the prisoner 
came in, and also Mr. Sturgeon, a clergyman, whom he asked to visit his wife. 
Dove said he regretted that he had not himself lived more circumspectly, and 
that his wife was seised with spasms, and he wished the clergyman would pray 
with her. That gentleman will tell you that Dove did not join in the prayers 
that were offered up for his wife, at her bed-side. The clergyman and Dove 
went down stairs together, and Dove begged him to come the next day, as Mrs. 
Dove might go quite suddenly in the spasms, and that he was very anxious for 
her spiritual welfare. In the afternoon, Mrs. Hicks and her sister came back, 
and Miss Dove, the prisoner's sister, was giving the deceased some tea. She 
then complained of her legs and jaws, and said she had had two attacks since 
Wednesday evening. The prisoner was there, and gave her some medicine, and 
he then went out of the bed room into the dressing room, and as he went put up 
his handkerchief to his eyes, and, apparently, was weeping. In the evening* 
somewhat late, these parties, who had come from Armley, a village on the out- 
skirts of Leeds, went to the railway station, and the prisoner accompanied them. 
They were too late for the first train, and they had to come back. The prisoner 
then told them that he was quite sure his wife would die—that she could not 
get better — and that he would not have a post mortem examination, though he 
was sure Mr. Morley would want one, as he did not understand her complaint— 
and had had promised his wife that a post mortem examination of her body should 
never take place. To Mr. Scarth, on the first attack, he said there should not be 
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an eifttniilation, and he talked about it to Mrs. Hicks, on the road to his house* 
He spoke a great deal of Mrs. Witham's kindness, and said he would make her a 
present of a book after his wife's death. He also asked her, — <* Did you notioe 
how I was obliged to go into that adjoining room and weep ? I could not con- 
trol myself." The two ladies said they had. Now, gentlemen, I say that is a 
single £iot for you to notice ; because it is not usual for parties to call attention 
in that way to their grief. About nine o'clock in the evening they had to return 
to the station, and he walked with them, and as they went along Mrs. Hicks 
made a remark about the recurrence of these attacks, and said he had better 
leave her and hurry home. He said,^-'' Oh, no ; no fear of that ; she won't 
have 'an attack until half-past ten." Now, she had had one at ten in the 
morning, a second at seven in the evening, and why he should know that she 
would have one at half past ten at night is a matter for your consideration. But 
soon after that he got home, and administered to her a draught at ten o'clock. 
Gentlemen, at half>past ten, sure enough, she had an attack. On his road home 
he caUed at a confectioner's shop, kept by Mrs, Young, and observed to that 
lady that his wife would not live till Saturday night, and that he was almost 
worn out. At half-past ten, Mrs. Dove called Mrs. Fisher up-stairs, and she 
had an attack. The body was arched, and there were twitchings, but she was 
conscious. Thej knocked for Mrs. Witham, and she came and remained until 
one o'clock, when the spasms left Mrs. Dove. The prisoner appeared very much 
alarmed during their continuance, and Mrs. Dove ezdaimed, **0h dear, I 
thought it would have been the last^I thought it would be all over." Mrs. 
Fisher left her at two o'dook, and did not see her again until morning. On 
Saturday, the 1st of March, she appeared pretty well, and Mr. Sturgeon called 
on her again. She talked about the attack during the night. Mr. Dove asked 
oif Mr. Sturgeon about her spiritual condition, and inquired if she would not die* 
He insisted that there was no likelihood of her recovery, and said that she 
would be taken off. He asserted also that Mr. Morley was puzzled. Indeed 
he was, gentlemen, for he could not account for the symptoms. Dove was told 
that additional advice had better be balled in ; but he said he did not like to 
offend Mr. Morley, and that he had confidence in that gentleman. Between 
two and three in the afternoon, Mrs. Witham found her very much better— f^ 
from pain— and she gave her some jelly she had made for her. The prisoner 
was there, and asked her if there was not a burial-ground attached to the Burley 
church } — ^his wife then, you will remember, being pretty well. Mrs. Witham 
replied, '< No ; " and he tiien asked her if they buried in the cemetery at Leeds ? 
to which she replied, ** Sometimes, but more frequently at Headingley." At 
half-past three, Mrs. Witham gave Mrs. Dove her medicine, the prisoner at 
that time being out. After taking that medicine, she did not feel any evil 
effects from it ; she remained in the same state as before, pretty well, and 
cheerful. At four o'clock, the prisoner went to a public-house kept by Sarah 
Naylor, and asked for some porter for his wife. It will not he established that 
she had drunk porter ; she had been living on slops, and had not tasted flesh 
meat ; at all events he asked for porter for his wife. He said she had had a fit 
at two o'clock, from which she would not recover. This is not true. She 
was perfectly well at two o'clock. She had not had one attack since that 
at half-past ten. A little after four o'clock Mr. Morley saw Mrs. Dove, and 
he suggested that as she appeared so well she should be got out of bed. 
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•nd have a mutton chop. Mn. Fisher eooked a ebaj^ and Mn. Darw 
after being taken up and plaeed in a cliair, eat it, apparently withpleasnre. Thejr 
were all sitting together when the prisoner came in. He was astonished to find 
his wife up, and apparently amased at finding she was eating the chop. He asked 
how it was ? Mrs. Witham informed him that Mr. Morlej had ordered her np 
to have a mutton chop, and said Mrs. Dove was sitting up beeanse she was stay* 
ing tea. Mrs. Wbitham went away, and the deceased said she would go to bed 
almost directly. Soon afterwards, the prisoner said he was going to Leeds, and 
Mrs. Fisher remained with her, rubbing her back with some linmcnt. The 
prisoner kissed his wife and then went away. Her medicine was giTcn at three, 
her tea at fire, and at twenty minutes to eight Mrs. Wood went in and found 
her sitting up in bed. At that time I should tell you the prisoner was in the 
house, *' rather the worse for liquor " is the expression used, and Mrs. Dots said 
to hini,-— ** William, will you be kind enough to giye me my medicine ? it is 
time." He went to the washing-stand, stayed a minute, and returned with a 
glass, which she supposed contained medicme. Bht drank it oif and said, *< Oh 
dear ; it*s Tery disagreeable, and Tery hot ;" and in a minute or two after sho 
exclaimed, — ** it's rery bitter," and addressing Mrs. Witham who was there, 
•aid, — *< Have you any thing in your pocket V* Mrs. Witham gave her a 
peppermint losenge to take the taste out of her mouth. The prisoner, when he 
had got the glass again, went to the wash-stand, and haTing washed it out, made 
use of this expression, Toluntarily, ** I always wash out the medicine, — it*s suck 
nasty stufil*' At this time he was not only the worse for liquor, but Tery much 
excited. Immediately after he had administered the mediehie, he beeame very 
much excited, and said he would go to Mr. Morley and fetdi some more 
medicine for his wifb. He was in such a state, indeed, that he wo going 
away without his crsTat or neckcloth, when Mrs. Withsm said, — <* Sorely 
you are not going out such a figure as that ?" He put on his stock, and said he 
would go and fetch the medicine. At half-past eight another attack oame on. 
Mrs. DoYo exclaimed. — ** Oh dear, Mre. Witham, do eome to my back." Her 
body was arched, her hands were clenched. ' They went to put something to her 
lips but she said,—** No, no more," and then ** Off the bed," as though she 
wanted to be lifted off, but they could not do so. She called out this three timee. 
Spasm after spasm came on for a considerable time, she maintaining, her 
sensibility, and paroxysm succeeding paroxysm. She died in the greateet 
possible pain and agony, about twenty minutes to elcTCn. Her pain waa 
intense. She could speak in the intervals between the paroxysms, and her agony 
was so excessive that her screams were heard in the kitchen below. A little be- 
fore ten o'clock that night the prisoner was seen by a neighbour named Wood, 
and he was told to go home, that his wife was very ill, and that Mr. Morley had 
been sent for. He went in for a moment, went upstairs, and Mrs. Witham 
said, — ** Qo and fetch Mr. Morley and Dr. Hobson." He never spoke, but went 
out ; and when they came back in an hour afterwards— Dr. Hobson could not be 
found at the moment when Dove went for him — the poor woauui waa dead. The 
prisoner sat on the bed by the side of his wife— by the corpse— and I believe he 
gave her inanimate body a kiss. He was preparing to cry, and Dr. Hobson, seeittg 
that it was not a proper place for him— thinking that the sight of the corpse would 
add to his anguish— suggested that he should remove to another room, and he accord- 
ingly did so. During the time, however, that they were waiting for Dr. Hobson, the 
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prisoner s^oke to Mr. Morley with great anxiety about his wife, and said, — I wish 
to tell you that my wife has a yery strong objection to being dissected, and therefore 
it must not be done." He repeated this three times, and requested that it 
should not take place. Having stated these facts, gentlemen, I will now tell 
you how she took her food and her medicine* Until the Saturday, she had not ' 
taken any meat, and then she had a chop. The prisoner had told Mr Thornhill 
that he never allowed any one to give his wife anything but himself; therefore, 
there cannot be any pretence for saying that any food or medicine which con- 
tained anything that was pernicious had been administered by any one else than 
by the prisoner himself. The medicine was always given to her by the prisoner, 
except twice by Mrs. Fisher and once by Mrs, Witham. There was no bad 
ejffect followed, but on other occasions she was taken suddenly ill. On one 
occasion she was taken ill at half-past ten, the prisoner having administered 
her medicine at ten, and having prognosticated that evening that she would be- 
attacked at half-past ten, and so it was. Now, the strychnia, as he says, was 
kept in a box on the mantel-piece, over the fire-place ; and it can, therefore* 
scarcely be said that anybody except himself and the deceased had access to it. 
If he kept it there, that must be so. Having drawn your attention to his conduct 
towards his wife both antecedent to and after the attacks, and the history of ^e 
attacks, I will now call your attention to his conduct after his wife's death. 
The prisoner again went to Harrison, and told him the information that had: 
been communicated to him by Mr. Morley, that Mr. Morley had told him that. 
he had found strychnia in his wife's body. Now, Gentlemen, I believe there ia 
one thing omitted, namely, that he called on Thursday at the public-house, and^ 
said he was suspected of poisoning his wife by strychnia, and at the same time 
pulled out a box and said, if you take a pinch of that it will kill you. The man 
at the house, in reply to this remark, said, — *' If you have poisoned your wife, 
your conscience will tell you, and you know best,'* From this it is quite clear 
he had made himself perfectly acquainted with the use of strychnia. On that 
same Friday he was arrested. I have now gone throngh all the facts of the case. 
I think it will be convenient for me to tell you now the post mortem appearancea 
of Mrs. Dove. There is no doubt she died from strychnia, and we say that it 
was administered not by accident but by design. Mrs. Witham laid out the 
body. She will tell you in fact that there was no wound whatever on her body »- 
therefore there is no suggestion that violence was offered as to cause death. 
Forty-two hours after death Mr. Nunneley and Mr. Morley saw the body. The 
muscles were very rigid, the hands were incurved, the brain filled with blood, 
and the heart empty. Five tests were applied. I don't tell you what the tests 
are, — they will be explained to you by the medical men. They went through- 
the processes five times, besides the test of taste, and they idl ended in the 
conimon result, — the proof that strychnia had been administered. But they 
were not satisfied with the chemical tests, but animal tests for strychnia were, 
also applied. The contents of the stomach were analysed in this way, and the 
san^e result followed. They were not satisfied with that, but with great caution 
they endeavoured to see that if stryehnia was in that stomach it would have the 
effect of destroying life to whomever administered ; and as this was a portion of 
the stomach that had not been absorbed, they gave a portion of the contents to 
two rabbits, two mice, and one guinea pig, and they all died at various times.' 
The symptoms were the same, and all ended in death. There is, gentlemen, 
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ftUpCber fact in the oase. On the 22ad March, the house wa« eloiedi Mr, Dove 
heixki; in prison, and a charwoman was sent to clean it. She was accompanied 
by a spaniel dog. They went into the room where the poai mortem examination 
took place, and found on the floor a quantity of blood which was approached by 
the dog. The woman observed it and diaeed it away. Whether the dog did 
absorb any of it, or whether it did not, the fact is that soon after the dog was 
taken, it died, with all the symptoms of death by strychnia. I think, after these 
circumstances, you can have very little doubt of the accuracy of the tests made 
use of by these gentlemen, and that Mrs. Dove came to her death through the 
agency of strychnia. On the 24 th April the prisoner made a statement relative 
to what transpired at the inquest. 

Mr. Bliss, Q. C, on behalf of the prisoner, objected to this being referred to 
and eoine conversation took place, during which Mr. Overend said he would not 
tender it. 

•' Mr. Overend then said, the only remaining evidence I have to refer to is ia 
favour of the prisoner. On the 2nd of May he wrote a letter to his mother, 
■tating that ** I have often thought of writing to you. Little did I think I should 
ever have been in the situation in which I am placed. Thank Ood I ean 
eay, let the world think what they like, or let the Jury bring it ia how thej 
like, I am not guilty of the charge." The letter expresses a firm conviction o^ 
an acquittal, and promises that he would call upon hia mother as sooa aa he ean. 
And now, gentlemen, I have gone through the whole of this ease. I have 
thought it my duty to lay the facts before you simply, and I have left them for 
yonr oonsideratioa and appreciation. It is for you to say whether this mass of 
evidence, when brought before you, gentlemen, leaves any doubt in your mind 
that Mrs. Dove came to her death other than by strychnia, and further, whether 
it was not taken by herself, but administered by her husband. As I said to you 
this is a most dreadful and cruel murder. As we suggest to your notice, the 
prisoner saw the agonies of his wife time after time, and persevered. From the 
very awful nature of the charge, you have a right to demand of me, bringing an 
accusation so grave, so Berious,-~you have a right to demand of me to bring 
forward evidence ef the most conclusive kind ; and, if I do not succeed— if I 
leave your mind in reasonable doubt — I ask you to acquit the prisoner ; bat i^ 
pn the other hand, this evidence should satisfy your minds, and lead you to the 
conclusion that she has died from poison, and that the prisoner has adminiatcred 
that poison, you will be wanting in your duty to your eountry* and your duty to 
God, if you do not find a verdict of guilty. The Learned Counsel resumed hie 
seat at twenty-five minutes to one o'clock, having spoken for two hours and 
twenty-Hve minutes. 

The Court then adjourned for refreshment. 

Eligabeth PUker was the first witness called. She was examined by Mr. 
Ha^dt, and said —I am the daughter of Samuel Fisher, of Normanton. I was 
in service with Mr. and Mrs. Dove, at Normanton, from June last year, and 
removed with them to Leeds three or four days before Christmas-day. They 
lived very unhappily at Normanton. Mrs. Dove was very delicate. At Leeds 
they were also living very unhappily. Before they left Normanton, on a Thurs- 
day or Friday night, he came home and took the piano to pieces. Mrs. Dove 
wished him to be quiet. He had a knife in his hand, and he ran Mrs. Dove out 
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of the house. He had been to Wakefield. Aflerwards, I taw Mr. Dot6 go to* 
wards the railway station. (The witness was farther describing the quarrel at 
Kormanton, but his Lordship said it was immaterial.) I knew a man of the name 
at Harrison, while at Normanton. This man told me that Mr. Dove said to him 
that Mrs. Dove's days would be ended in February. After we went to Leeds. 
Mrs. Doye said to me,—" Look, he's drunk." I looked, and Dove told me it 
was no business of mine. I was in the sitting-room one dAy about two o'clock , 
Dove came in ; Mrs. Dove said he was late. I went out, and I heard Mrs. Dove 
scream. I went in again, and found her sat in the chair ; he had a rolling-pin 
in his left hand, and a carving knife in his right hand. He said he would kill 
her. He desisted when I went in. The same night he went out, and came in 
late ; she got up to go, and he struck her. I heard him say he had got £5 from 
the executors. She asked him for some money, and he said he would rather 
give it to anybody but her, and he would give her a pill. She said to me, in the 
presence of Dove, ** Elizabeth, if I should die, and you are away at the time, It 
is my wish that you should tell my friends to have my body examined." On 
Sunday, I think, the 10th of February, Dove came into the kitchen and asked me 
to get him a plate. He had a paper, marked '* Poison," in his hand. He asked 
me if we had any meat, and he got some. I watched him cut it open, by the 
sink, and he put the poison between. I went to fetch Mrs. Witham's little boy, 
and when I returned he asked me the best place to put it. I said upon the dog- 
kennel. I saw him put a piece of cheese in my candlestick, and in the morning 
I found a mouse dead on the floor. I put it in the ash-place. He said he kept 
the poison in his razor-box. He had one on the chimney-piece in his bed-room, 
I left on a Tuesday. 

Examined by Mr. Bliss, Q.C. — I was in their service from June to February. 

Mr. Bliss. — During that time, what was your general impression as to 
Mr. Dove ?— 

Mr. Oybbend objected to the question ; and his Lobdship overruled it. 

Mr, Bliss asked his Lordship to make a note of it. 

His LosDSHiF.—Oh, certainly. I'll tell you what I'll do— before I overrule 
fhe question. I'll go and ask my Brother Willes what he thinks about it. (His 
Lordship then proceeded to the Nisi Prius Court, and on his return said, " My* 
Brother Willes entirely agrees with me that the question ought not to be put.") 

Mr. Bliss. — ^Did you observe anything, while you were there, in the prisoner'^ 
conduct which led you to form an opinion on the state of his mind ? 

iVUneat. — I never thought anything about it. I have said that when ln^ has 
he had drink I didn't think he was altogether right. I have never said I did not 
at those times think him sane — I meant that he was not altogether the same as 
was when sober. I may have told the prosecutor's attorney that when the 
prisoner was drunk I did not think him sane — I meant that and meant no more. 
I can't tell who hired me ; Mrs. Dove saw me the first. I obeyed the orders of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dove all but once, when John Wood was there — that was when I 
refused to bring him his supper. He asked for the key of the tap — I did not re- 
fuse to give him it — I did not speak ; I had it in my hand ; he asked me twice, 
and then I gave him it. He fiung it at Mrs. Dove. I gave him it before Wood 
interfered. Upon another occasion, when Mrs. Wood was present, I refused to 
get him a glass of beer. Mrs. Dove Ordered me not to do so, as he Was drunk 
enough. Prisoner never cleaned knives, grates, and plates while I was there. 
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He has cleaned the windowt. He did a bird in crotcbet work to paM his time* 
I and he were on good terms. One night he went to the front door, and said he 
would not be locked out of his own house. Mrs. Doto had locked him out ; I 
assisted. He talked to himself, and locked himself up in his room. I got 
notice to quit. It came from Mr. Hincks, an attorney. It did not strike me as 
odd. Mrs. Dots ordered me to remain, and I did remain. On the 10th of 
February, the prisoner told me he was going to get the posion, and would give it 
to the eats. He did not tell me he was going to get it at Mr. Morley's. He was 
going to Mr. Morley's for Mrs Dotc's medicine, and said he would get it at the 
same time. When he returned, he came into the kitchen, and asked me for a 
plate. He did not tell me what he was going to do. I saw the paper, with 
poison written outside. When he put it between the meat, he said he had got 
some poison for the cats. He did not tell me it was deadly poison — ^he said there 
was poison enough to kill six people. I saw him with the paper in his hand, 
oyer the sink. He took the plate to go into the pantry, but I left the kitchen, 
and did not see him go into the pantry. I swept up my bedroom, and threw the 
dust into the fire. I heard him tell his wife that he kept the poison in his razor 
case. There was a large yellow cat that haunted the house, besides the grey one 
that was poisoned. The house had been unoccupied some time before my master 
moved into it. My master laid the poison twice for the cats and once for the 
mice. He said that the rain had washed the poison out of the meat, and he 
should give them some more. I have been to the house once since, just walked 
in, and did not see the yellow cat. Prisoner used to say ** My dear Harriet," 
when any one was in, bnt he was as bad as eyer when they went. I have not 
seen them play like children, — never saw him put her on his shoulder or under 
his arm and carry her up stairs. At Woodhouse Grove, I saw him wheel her in 
the wheelbarrow up the field. Harrison was the *' wizard ; " I never saw him at 
the prisoner *s house. Dove once wrote a letter to him', telling him ** to torment 
Mrs. Dove while she was at Manchester." It was given to my father to take, 
and I got it for Mrs. Dove. It was directed to Mr. Harrison, and he was to 
torment Mrs. Dove all the time she was away at Manchester. Miss Susan 
Jenkins, who was then living in the family, took a copy of the letter, when the 
prisoner was vexed. I have often seen him muttering to himself. I have not 
seen him crying, but I have seen him pretend, I should say three or four times. 
I have heard Mrs. Dove say that Mr. Dove was sometimes kind, when he was 
sober — not that he was **very kind." I was examined before the coroner, and 
did not then say ** very kind.*' I have seen Mrs. Carr within to«day. I do not 
know that she lived at the house at Kormanton. Mrs. Dove's medicine was on 
the washhand stand, the table near the bed, the drawers, and sometimes the 
chimney-piece. Mrs. Dove was in bed, and saw the razor-box containing the 
poison. 

He-examined by Mr. Oybbemd. — Prisoner talked to me about poison on the 
10th February. The same day I saw him with the poison, and on the Thursday 
after he said the rain had washed the poison out of the meat. That was before 
the cat was found. The sink had water in it, and there was a sink-pipe. It was 
by the drawers in Mrs. Dove's bed-room, that he gave me the cheese for the mice. 
He sprinkled the poison on it from a paper he held in his hand. The cat was 
not then killed — I think it was the Sunday night. The poison only remained in 
jaj bed-room one night before the mouse was killed. The poisoned cheese re- 
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maSned in the candlestick, on the floor* Dove came home one night drunk, and 
asked for the key. I had received certain orders from Mrs. Dove. I meant bj 
muttering to himself that when he was in a passion he was frequently grumbling. 
The field I alluded to had some hay in the middle — we were helping to carry it, 
and prisoner wheeled Mrs. Dove out of the field. In October he pretended to 
cry ; it was when they were going to be parted, and he acted as though he was 
crying, and promised that he would be better. 

Jfrs. ThomhiU, a widow, residing at Leeds, examined by Mr. Batlbt. — ^Tha 
week before Mrs. Dove died, I went as charwoman to the house on the 
Wednesday and Friday. Mrs. Dove on the Wednesday was very poorly. On 
the Friday I was in the kitchen, and he told me that he had been to a *' witch 
man," who told him that bis wife had not long to live, and as soon as she died 
he would make an ofler to the lady next door. He said she had not many days 
to live, and the lady next door was a very nice lady, with only one child ; and he 
was not going to marry her for what she had, as he had a good home of his own* 
He said he always waited on his wife himself, and I only cut up the bread to put 
in the broth. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bliss. — I smiled at him, of course I did not cry at 
him. What should I cry for ; I had not had any conversation with the prisoner 
before that day. I had known him two years by sight. I washed for his mother, 
who sent me there. Prisoner black-leaded the stoves and cleaned the plate. He 
got the meals ready, and he was knitting an antimacassar when I went at night. 
I heard him ask his wife to play the tune that was played when his father was 
buried. I saw a remarkable kindness in him towards his wife— something ex- 
traordinary to what I had seen before. I saw him partly lift his wife up, and 
take her out of the kitchen by force, as she would not go. He said the kitchen 
was damp^-and it was a very damp place— and Mr. Morley had said the damp 
wae not good for her. 

Be-examined by Mr. Overend. — ^When he blackleaded the stoves, the servant 
had gone away, and Mrs. Dove was poorly. He fried a steak, leaving it for me 
to finish, and he took it up. He called out to her to play a tune. She played it, 
and he said, *< It's all right, she (Mrs. Dove) hasn't heard it, or there would 
have been hell upon earth." 

Asm Fisher, wife of a railway porter at Normanton, said, — My daughter lived 
with the prisoner and his wife, and when she left on account of her health, I 
went to supply her place. On the Sunday, the following day, BIrs. Dove went 
to church with Mrs. Wltham. On Monday morning she got up between eight 
and nine. There was coffee, toast, and bacon for breakfast. I took it into the 
room, and- there were Mr. and Mrs. Dove at breakfast. After I took the break- 
fast things into the kitchen, Mrs. Dove complained of her legs being rather 
curious as she went up stairs. We went into the back bedroom, and began to 
make the beds. She complained of feeling poorly, '* quite curious," and did not 
know how. I said I would make the beds, and went to the other room. I shook 
the bed up, she was taken ill, and I caught her in my arms and got her a chair 
to sit in. I then went for Mrs. Witham, and Mrs. Witham got her into bed. 
When Dove came up he seemed, I thought, uther alarmed. We got Mrs. 
Dove undressed and into bed. If I touched the bed clothes, or walked across 
the floor, it made her worse. Mr. Morley, who was sent for, was not at home, 
and Mr. Scarth came. He ordered something which Mr. Dove went for. He 
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MvQgbt tome medicine with him. I left the room rerf loon after Mr. Searth 
cime. I went up in rather more than half an hour ; the twitchings or Jerkingg 
eontinaed, and she had them two honrt or two honn and a half. Her breathing 
was rather diiBcuIt ; she retained her sensibility all the time, bat did not speak. 
Mr. I>OTe came back with Mr. Searth, and remained with her a bit, I can't sajr 
how long. She was attacked at half-past nine or ten, and remained III two or 
two and a half hours. In the afternoon she was rather better. I don't know 
whether she had any more attacks that day. "Next morning she was pretty well. 
On the Wednesday she started and jumped and complained of pain, and of her 
kgt and back being bad,^that she felt a stiffness in them as if they were 
paralysed. She generally laid on her side. On the Wednesday her breathing was 
tery bad. She said she felt the attack coming on twice, and I g^re her the 
medicine. She wte better after, on both occasions. I don't remember anything 
particularly on Thursday. On the Friday I was in the low kitchen, was called 
up ; I went up, saw Mr. Dore by the bed-side, hold of Mrs. Dove's ham! ; her 
biok was qnite arched, and her breathing rery difficult indeed ; her inside too 
made a noise such as I never heard made. Afterwards, she said, — " Oh, dear, I 
fhonght it would hate been my last, — I thought it was all orer with me." I 
iaidi — *' I thought so too." I heard her complain about her jaws being stiff. 
In the morning she was very poorly, and could not take some coffee I had got 
ready for her, and said she had had no rest all night. She had a sleep, and then 
I took her more coffee, which she took. Mrs. Witham was with her in the 
ilterftooD, and Mr. Morley called. She remained better all day till night. Sho 
beoame worse about half-past eight at night. Mr. Dote was gone out. I think 
he said for some medicine. I think he went out a quarter of an hour before sho 
had the attack. When I went up she was in a very bad state indeed, making a 
aolse, screamed several times, and her moaning was very bad. Her body 
was quite arched, and her feet projected right forward from her body. 
She was iu that sUte till twenty minutes to eleven. Mrs. Witham took 
her hand, and she grasped Mrs. Witham's till she quite hurt it. 
Mr. Dove came back at near ten o'clock. Mrs. Dov$ was in great 
agony. Dove went up stairs. When he went out, he told me he was going for 
the medicine. I did not see any medicine that he brought back. I was up stair* 
at the time he came baclt. I went down to the door to let him in, and he eame 
up stairs. He left directly after. I did not notice his state--he was not in the 
room above a minute. He went out again, and came back with Dr. Hobson and 
Mr. Morley. At that time Mrs. Dove was dead. I went into the room with him. 
He threw himself on the bed, by the side of her, and Dr. Hobson took him off. 
He went away, and out of the house in a short time. I can't say whether directly. 
I saw him again that night, after Mrs. Wood and I had laid the body out. He 
Iras rather tipsy, and went to bed. He went home with his mother on the Sun" 
day. Mm. Jenkins eame on the Monday to see the body. On the Wednesday it 
was buried. On the Tuesday it was opened by the doctors, in Mrs. Dove's bed« 
room. Friday was the day of the adjourned inquest, and on the same night 
Dove was taken into custody. On the Friday night I did not see any medicino 
given to Mta. Dove. I saw Mr^Dove give her some medicine one night ; It was 
before Saturday, I can't say what nfght during the week. I can't recollect what 
happened to Mrt. Dove after the medicine had been given to her. 
Croa^-examined by Mr. Blim.-^! went to the house in oonscquemM <a t 
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meisage from Mrs. Dove. On the Sunday they were cheerful together ; on the 
Monday they breakfasted together. When I went up stairs to make the bed, 
Mrs. Dove did not assist me — she was too poorly. She offered to do it, but I 
told her I would rather do it myself. She was quite conscious until the 
Saturday night ; she then became quite insensible. On the Friday night Mr. 
Doye either called me or rang the bell, and desired me to call Mrs. Witham. I 
rapped at the wall. She did not hear. As lieur as I saw, he did everything for 
his wife. When she said that she thought it was all orer with her, he abo said, 
** I thought so too." He sat up almost every night with her, with his dothet 
on, and complained of his want of sleep, and gave her some wine on the Satnr« 
day night. When the prisoner went out at eight on the Saturday night, he 
asked me to go up stairs to keep Mrs, Witham company, in case Mrs. Wood left* 
Mrs. Wood and Mrs. Witham were both there then. During that week Mrs. 
Dove eat very little. She took arrowroot, sago, and cocoa. She frequently com, 
plained of thirst. She ate two bits of mutton chop from Saturday to Sunday— 
that was all the meat. She could not swallow on the Friday. On thfi Saturday 
she ate them. She was better on the Saturday, until Uie attack. On the 
Saturday, Dove was affected with liquor. He had been asleep, and it had gone 
off. He lay down on the floor, and I persuaded him to go to bed about six 
o'clock, and he did go. I saw him in the course of the week once or twice give 
Mrs. Dove her medicine. He always washed the glass out afterwards ; whea 
he washed it out, he threw the water into the basin. I don't know whether tht 
prisoner was sober on Friday night. He was frequently affected with liquor 
during the week, but not drunk-*it was not perceivable. I had lived near him 
and had known him more than a year. I can't say whether a little liquor affected 
him. Did not know him before he went to Normanton. He was excited when 
drunk. During the week the potted beef, tapioca pudding, and jelly were sent 
in for Mrs. Dove by Mrs. Witham. 

Mn. Witham^ of No. 2, Cardigan Place, Kirkstall-road, examined by Mr. 
Hakdt. — ^I lived next door, to Mr. and Mrs. Dove's house. On the Sunday 
before her death, she went to Burley church, a quarter of a mile distant, witii 
me. I saw her at twenty minutes past six in the evening.. Next day I mew hat 
at half-past ten, sitting on « chair by the bed-side, and she appeared to be very 
ill indeed. Mr. Dove seemed alarmed when he fetched me. He went into the 
room where she was sitting. She had jerking of the body, and twitchings of tht 
hand. I took hold of her hand, and she grasped it violently. When we got 
her on to the bed, her feet were stretched out. When any one moved about, or 
touched her, ahe was worse. I observed her in this state between two and three 
hours. Mr. Dove went to fetch Mr. Moiley, and came back with Mr. Soarth 
about twenty minutes past eleven. Mrs. Dove was then as much afleeted with 
the twitchings and jerkings as when I first saw her. I left her about twelve ; 
went in again in the afternoon, and she could not then eat or speak distinctly. 
Dove went away for his mother that day, and she returned with him before tea 
time. Dove told his mother how his wife had been affected. On Tuesday 
evening she was very weak. On the Wednesday, I went in at half-past ten ; 
ahe was a little better during the time I was there ; she was in bed. llie 
l^ymptoms were the same as on Monday. I did not observe the body par- 
ticularly. Her teeth were always clenched. I remained on Wednesday until 
sbottt one, and went again in the evening. I asked her what lahe was crying 



for. Bhe said her medicine was very disagreeable, — she never had such medicin« 
before ; she should not take any more. Mr. Doye said, *' Then it's no use 
having Mr. Morlej." I proposed Br. Hobson. They did not object to it. I 
Went about six o'clock on Thursday dvening— Mrs. Dove had a more severe 
attack, with the same symptoms. On Friday morning Mr. Doye was in the 
passage when I went in. About half-past two on Saturday I saw her again — 
she seemed much better. I remained with her on the afternoon until half-past 
six. Mr. Morley came while I was there. I gave her the medicine at half-past 
three. I took the medicine from the washstand. Mr. Morley came at four. A 
mutton chop was got for her for tea, and she partook of it wiih two cups of tea 
imd some pieces of toast. She appeared better than I had seen her before that 
week. I went out at half-past six. Mr. Dove was there then. She said she 
would go to bed directly. She had some jelly that day ; I had made it myself. 
I sent her some pudding on the Friday from my own house. On Saturday, 
when I went in with the jelly. Dove asked, " Did tiey bury at Burley church ?" 
I said, " At Headingley church and at the Cemetery." * At tea time, I told Dove 
she had had her medicine. He said she ought not to have had it at that hour. 
He went to lie down to rest, and by Mrs. Fisher's advice he went to bed. At 
half-past seven, I was recalled by Mr. Dove, who requested me to go into the 
house and stay with Mrs. Dove, as Mrs. Fisher had not come that day, and he 
was going for the medicine. I found Mrs. Dove in bed, — she appeared nicely. 
Her back and legs were rubbed, and shortly after that he gave her the other 
medicine. He went towards the washstand, and came back with a glass in one 
hand and the water in the other. At the washstand he had time to pour it out.* 
Mrs. Wood was present. I saw Mrs. Dove take the medicine. When she had 
taken the medicine, she complained of its being very hot. I gave her a mint 
losenge. Dove took the glass from the washstand. I did not observe what was 
doae with the medicine. Mrs. Dove asked for water, and he gave her some. I 
remarked something about his dress, and said, '* Mr. Dove, you are not going 
down to Leeds that figure." He said he was. I remained with Mrs. Dove ; and 
Mrs. Wood was there also. She cried out to me to go to her back. I went to 
her back. Her head was thrown back and her feet. I took hold of her hand. 
She grasped it tightly, so that I could not get it away. I put my hand to her 
eyes, but they did not move. Her features were very much distorted. Her 
teeth were clenched. I took hold of her hands, but she'could not bear her legs 
touched. Mrs. Wood was going to rub her legs, when she said, " Oh ! please 
don't." She had difficulty in speakijig. She said, '< Lift me up." I and Mrs. 
Wood tried to lift her. Her body was arched, and quite stiff. He legs were 
stretched out quite from her body. She was then on her back. The clothes 
were over her, so that I don't know what form her feet were in. Her body was 
so arched that we put a pillow under her back. She rested upon her shoulders 
and bottom part of her back before we put the pillow under. She continued 
fr^m a quarter-past eight to nearly eleven in tiiis state, and the symptoms 
becoming more violent. She could not speak for an hour and a half. Her 
breathing was loud and difficult, and she shrieked out several times — a kind of 
scream. When she was not speaking, J could not be positive that she was 
sensible. She died at twenty minutes to eleven. I went out of the house at 
ten o'clock to tell Mr. Wood to fetch Mr. Morley ; and Mr. Dove came in after 
I came back. He pulled off his coat and went to rub her legs. I said he had 



better not touch Her, as Mrs. Dove could not bear it. Mrs^ Wood then proposed 
that he should fetch Dr. Hobson, and he left the house directly. I was there 
irhen the doctors came. She had been dead some minuteti The prisoner was 
there then. He sat on a chair and said, ** Oh, Mrs. Withanii what must I do i" 
I did not notice his face. I had Imown of poison being in his house. He 
brought poison on the 10th of February. I was in the house, and be said ho 
had brought it from Mr. Morley's young man to poison cats. I told him to be 
careful, as I was afraid of my dog. He said he would dose the yard door. On 
Saturday, the 16th of February, I again spoke to him about the poison. He 
said the cat had died the previous night. On the Tuesday after the deaih of hia 
wife, he came to my bouse. He said an inquest was going to be held oyer his 
wife. He also came in after the Coroner had gone over the body, and asked 
if I would allow him to come in and sit with me sometimes when all was orer. 
I said I would rather not, as people were yery ready to talk ; and I thought 
he had better not I was present at the inquest, and I had some oonversa* 
tion with the prisoner. He asked me how I thought the inquest would come 
on } I. said I thought it a very suspicious case. He said, Why ? I said, 
« your having given her her medicine at eight, and her having been seized 
at a quarter past." He said, " I can go in with a dear conscience ; if they 
ask me if I gave it to her, I shall say I did not ; and if they adc if at% 
took it herself, I shall say I don't know. I never gave her medidne but 
once. I have seen him give it to her once. 

Cross-examined byJMCr. Bliss.— Within the last six weeks of her life I was 
in almost every day. The prisoner, when going out, came in and asked me 
to come and stay with her. I was there on the Monday, when the twitches 
were upon her. I gave her mint tea. I fetched the mint from my house, and 
Mrs, Fisher made it. A fortnight before this Monday, she complained of pains 
in her head and side, and she had been confined to her bed. She told me she 
thought her heart was affected. On the Monday, the prisoner went for his 
mother, and brought her in a cab, desiring her to stay. He did not bring his 
sister while I was there. When he described how his wife had been affected, 
Mrs. Dove heard him. On the following Wednesday, he came for me, before 
I went in, and on the Thursday she was in the twitches when he brought ma 
in. On the Saturday she was in better spirits than on either of the previoua 
days. When I left at half-past seven on Saturday night I did not intend to go 
again, and bade her " good night." On that night the prisoner gave her a tea* 
spoon to get seme jdly. When he spoke about the burial-ground, it was in his 
wife's presence. He complained of being sleepy on the .Satiurday nighty and 
asked me if I was going to stay. He lay down on the ground, and afterwarda 
went out for some porter. This would be from half-past two to half-past three. 
It would be half-past three when he said he was going to fetch porter, and it 
was half-past five when he returned. He appealed to me whether Mr* Morley 
had given her leave to get out of bed, when he saw she was up. Ho at the same 
time said to me, ** I thought you said you were going away at five ? " When I 
gave her the medicine at three, she complained that the medicine was nasty 
stuff. She had complained of it several days. I cannot say that she complained 
of its being bitter when I gave it to her ; but it certainly was bitter, as I had 
tasted it out of the bottle ; and I know that she complasned all the week that it 
was bitter. 

Fl 
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Mr. Otudid.— I will proT« that it eootdned aloes, tnd, therefore, muft 
hare been bitter 

CrM-ezaminatioii retamed.— I know of a general oompbSnt of bittemesf, but 
not of a partienlar eomplaint at three o'dock on Saturday. She eaw me poor 
out the medioine. When he returned in the afternoon of Saturday, she com- 
plained of his being lo long, and said he should not go for her medicine at night, 
when he said ** I will," and lay down. ICrs. Fisher told him he would take cold, 
when he got up again and left the room. When he went away at eight o'clock, 
he said he was going for the medicine, and also to fetch a nurse. She spoke 
after half an hour after taking her medicine ; but I don't think she spoke after 
forty minutes. She has told me she thought she would die suddenly, and very 
Boon. Hrs. DoYe asked me sereral times to taste the medicine. It was, some 
of it, yery bitter, and I said so. When Mr. Dove went to the bedside, and said 
*' Oh, what must I do," he appeared to be crying. On erery attack that she had, 
she asked to be rubbed. Wlien he told me that one cat was dead, I don't 
recollect that he said he had given another dose on the Thursday or Friday. I 
did not give the first dose out of the bottle, and there were two or three doses 
left. I was yery much disturbed in my house by the noise Mr. Doye made, when 
drunk. When he asked to be allowed to sit with me, he said it was on account 
ofmy kindness to Harriet,^meaning his wife. He used to do some knitting 
•and darning, but I neyer saw him cleaning up the house. When Mr. Soarth 
came on the Monday Mrs. Doye was in one of her spasms. I saw the tapioca 
pudding I had sent in, on the drawers on FHday. I was alarmed for my dog, 
when I was told of the poison, and also for my little boy, and told Mrs. Doye so. 
She said, ** You need not be alarmed about it ; we will take care of it." The 
medicine Mr. Doye c^ye her was of the same colour as the other, but I did not 
notice the thickness. I left the glass on the wash-hand stand when I gaye her 
the medicine, and he took up the same glass when he gaye the medicine in the 
leyening. A quarter of an hour before he left the house, he went to her bed side 
and kissed her. I attend Mr. Sturgeon's church, and I haye mentioned the name 
of Mr. Sturgeon, I belieye, to Mrs. Doye. 

Be-exaniined.^This was on the Thursday eyening. I am not sure whether I 
mentioned it first, or he did. She said she should like to see him. The mint 
tea was giyen on the Monday during the attack. When he went out for the 
porter, he did not bring any into his wife's room. I did not see any medicine 
that he brought on Saturday night, nor did any nurse come. It was during the 
attack on Saturday, that she said she feared she should die suddenly and soon. 
When we rubbed her, it appeared to relieye her. Mrs. Doye told me that he 
had made an anti-maeassar, and indeed I saw them working together. I eat 
some tapioca pudding made at the same time as the pudding I haye spoken of. 

By the Judge. —When she was not speaking she was without the jerking, for 
fiye minutes at a thne. At eyery attack she asked to be rubbed, and it appeared 
to relieye her. until the last attack, when she said she could not bear it 

Sarah Nayhr, examined by Mr. Bailbt — ^My husband keeps the SutcUffe 

Arms, Burley-road. On the Saturday named the prisoner came to my house for 

porter. He said it was for his wife, the doctor had ordered it. I asked what it 

was ? He replied ** spasms of the nenres." He took away two bottles of porter. 

He said she was suffering yery much j that she had had a fit, and was suffering 
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Tery greatly. He came again at half-past eleTen tliat night. He had two glaiset 
of ale ; then complained of being cold, and asked to go to the fire, and had some 
brandy. He said his wife was dead, and that he had known she ooald not lire. 
He had, he said, been for doctor Hobson, bnt he was too late. He said also 
something abont the fUmitore, end said he was going into the town. I advised 
him not to do so, lest the police should take him ; and that would be awftil for 
him to be in gaol and his wife lying dead. 

Cross-examined. — I had nerer seen him before. He was not drunk tQl after 
he had got the brandy. It was then I wished him to go home, instead of into 
the town, I was not examined before the coroner. 

Margaret Young, examined by Mr. Oyebend.— I keep a confectioner's shop 
in the Burley-road. Shortly before the Ist of March, the prisoner came to my 
shop for finger biscuits. This was Friday the 29th February, at nine at night. 
He said his wife was ill, and from his description I thought she was suffering 
from spasms. He said he didn't think she would live over Saturday night ; but 
if she did he thought she would recover. At twenty minutes past eleven, on 
Saturday night, he came again, and said his wife was dead ; that she had died at 
half-past ten ; that he had been out for a nurse, and on his return was sent for a 
doctor ; but when he came it was too late. He added that he should never 
forget her last look. On a former occasion he said she had been a most 
expensive wife. 

Cross-examined. — ^This was about a fortnight before. When he spoke of her 
last look, he said he would give the world if he could weep, but he could not. I 
had known him two or three months before the death of his wife, by coming to 
my shop with her. On the Saturday night he said that he had been almost 
worn out by fatigue, and had not had his clothes off for a week. When he first 
came in on Saturday night he said, " Oh, Mrs. Young, it is all over with my 
poor wife." When he and his wife called at my shop, they appeared to be a very . 
loving couple. 

Be-examined.-— They said, " Harriet, my dear," and "William, my dear." 

The Court rose at a quarter before six o'clock. The jury were placed in 
custody of a bailiff, who received instructions from his Lordship to allow them 
reasonable exercisci at the same time that he took care no one held conversation 
with them. 
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Babom B&axwbll entered the Crown Court at nine o'clock this morning, and 
William Dove was at onoe placed in the dock. He appeared to be as cool and 
collected as on the previous day. The Jury having been brought into Court— 

Mary Wood^ wife of the ConsUble of Bnrley, was called and examined by Mr. 
OvBBWD. She said :— I Uve on Kirkstall-road. On Monday, the 26th of Feb- 
mary, I went, in eoafeqimce of a messagti to Mxi. Dove's. X found her in bed« 
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amd Mn. Fisher only was with her. I uked how she wu; and Kn. Plsher told 
me Bhe oonld hear all I said, bnt eonldnot apeak* On Saturday, the let of March, 
I went again at twenty minutes to eight in the erening. Mrs. Doto was sitting 
up In bed* In good spirits, apparently well, and talked with ns. Mr. Dots and 
Mrs. Witham were there. Mrs, Dore said to him. *< "Will you be kind enough to 
give me my medidne Ioto, it is time/' He went bdilnd me for a minute to get it, 
and then gaye it to her. After she had taken it she said il was yery nasty ; then 
that it was rery bitter and yery hot. She asked Mrs. Witham to giye her some- 
thing to take after it, and she gaye her a losenge. He then left the room ; and 
she said she said she thought she should get better if these attacks would not 
come again. I recommended her not to think of them, and put them ofL .In a 
quarter of an hour after taking the medicine she was taken ill, and asked Mrs. 
Witham to come to her back. She went, and I took hold of Mrs. Boye's hand, 
and she grasped me so tightly that I could not get away. We propped her with 
pillows* Soon after she said *' off the bed." I thought she meant for me to 
go away ; but she said it twice afterwards, and then Mrs. Witham said '< We 
cannot lift you off." She continued ill till a quarter before eleyen, when she died- 
After saying ** Off the bed," she did not speak again so that we could hear her. 
During the eyening these attacks intermitted a little; she appeared to be suffer- 
ing great pain. Wliile she was ill Mr. Doye came in and went out again for the 
doctor ; and on his return with him she was dead. After her death I went to 
clean the house with Hannah Paley. This was on the Saturday after the funeral, 
the 15th. I went into the bed-room of Mrs. Doye. I had a little dog. There 
was blood on the floor. The dog went to it, and I pushed him away with a brush. 
I did not see him touch the blood. The dog was well before ; on leaving the 
house the dog fell on its back near the gate ; it died yery shortly afterwards, and 
within ten minutes after I had seen it at the blood. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bliss. — On the Saturday night the prisoner had had 
beer, but did not appear to be affected, I haye been in the habit of going to his 
house, and seen him and his wife. He treated her kindly. He would not suffer 
other people to speak against her ; but I never heard any one speak against her. 
I went there one night when Blizabeth Fisher was there, three weeks before the 
death. He asked for his supper. Elizabeth did not get it Mrs. Doye was 
present. They refused him his supper. I insisted upon Elizabeth Fisher getting 
his supper. He asked for a glass of beer. She did not bring it, and I asked her 
to be so kind as to give him a glass of beer, as she did not come so soon as I 
thought she might. He got up ; said he could not bear it; and left the house 
by the back door. His wife then ran and locked him out I said she should 
not lock him out of his house. The front door was locked. He came to it, 
kicked at it, and j^aid he wbtild not be looked out He afterwards went into the 
front room with his supper, aud locked himself in. I persuaded him to open the 
door, and his wife went in. He was reconciled to her. Before he went out he 
attempted to wind up the clock, when she said he had better not do it, for he 
would break it. I told her it was his own doek, and if he broke it he would 
h»ye to pay for it He said he would break up his home, and seU all up. I 
can't say that he said he would do so because his wife was cross with him. 
Elizabeth Fisher was not then present A Ave shilling piece would haye eoyered 
the bit of blood I saw on the floor. There was no oaxpet oyer the floor, but there 
had been one. I knew his father, and liyed for fifteca yem in his seryioe. 
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I left eight years dace. When I first went the prisoner was fire or six yeais old. 
During the time I was there he was at home mostly. I paid a good deal of 
attention to him. 

Mr. Bliss. — ^From your opportunity of seeing him, and observing his manner 
and conduct, did you form an opinion as to the state of his mind ? 

WUnees, — I never thought he was quite right. 

The JuDOB. — ^That is not the answer. Tou had an opportunity of judging ? 

Witness,— Yes. 

Mr. Bliss. — Was he, in your opinion, and with all your means of judging, of 
sound mind ? 

Mr. OvEREND objected to this question. 

His LoBSSEiP, after reading an extract from a scientifio work handed up by 
Mr. Bliss, said he did not think the question should be put ; but he was ready to 
hear any arguments upon it. It was a scientific question, and might be put to a 
medical man upon conceded facts, but not to an unscientific person, like the 
witness. 

Mr. Bliss argued that the question was not a scientific one ; but a mere 
question of what was the impression produced upon the witness's mind by a 
number of facts and circumstances within her own knowledge. 

His LoBDSHiP asked Mr. Bliss to put the question in the form in which he 
desired it to be answered. 

Mr. Bliss. — ^From your observation of the prisoner's conduct, conversation, 
disposition, and behaviour during the fifteen years you were in the family, did 
the prisoner appear to you to be of sane mind ? 

. Mr. Hall followed Mr. Bliss, by arguing that if this witness were debarred 
from answering such a question, it would be excluding all evidence of the state 
of the prisoner's mind from his earliest years. It might be that this witness and 
others would be in a position to prove the prisoner insane from his birth ; and 
yet the objection now raised would exclude all this evidence — evidence of the 
utmost importance. In the United States of America such questions were 
allowed. ^ 

His Lordship inquired whether this question had not been decided in 
England. 

Mr. Hall replied that he had never heard the question objected to until this 
case. 

Mr. OvBRSND said that he had never heard it put. 

Sergeant Wilkins said that his Learned Friend must have been conveniently 
deaf; for only at the last Liverpool assizes, in the case of Hopwood, the question 
was asked and answered scores of times, without any objection. 

Mr. Oyeremd contended that the sanity or insanity of the prisoner was a 
question of sdenee, and could only be testified to by men of science, who had 
studied the subject 

His LoBDSHiP said his opinion of the point of law was rather in favour of the 
objection ; but as a matter of fairness and convenience, in such a case as this, it 
might be advisable to allow the question to be put At the same, if the objection 
were pressed, he must rule in its favoivi 
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Mr. Otbkbnd (after eoiuralting with the gentlemen engaged with him) said 
that he would at preaent waiye the objection ; but he hoped the ooonael for the 
defence would not abuse this concession. 

Cross-examination resumed. — I neyer thought the prisoner was right in his 
mind. 

Mr. Buss.— Did you eyer tell his father this } 

His LoBDSHiP. — ^I oyerrule this peremptorily. It is irrelevant. 

Mr. Bliss. — ^Did you ever say, when the child was being corrected, that you 
thought the child was not in its right mind ? 

His Lordship. — ^You have no right to ask that question. 

WUnest. — ^I can remember acts which he did that led me to believe he was not 
right. When I have taken him to bed at night and got him nndresed he has sat 
at the back of the door and kept me there half an hour. If I wanted to take him 
away, he would scream and grin. He did this till he was seren years old. He 
would put a lighted candle in a basket, and lock it in the closet. He did this 
several times, and put candles and salt into the co£fee mill. He was corrected for 
this. I once saw a great light in his bed-room one night. I attempted to get 
into his bed-room. He refused to let me in. Next morning, I found that he had 
thrown strong spirit on the curtain and set it on fire, and then had thrown water 
on it to put it out. They were not burnt. I have also seen him chase his sisters 
with a red-hot poker. I have known him lock them up in a room, and threaten to 
bum them. I have known him hang a cat by the tul out of the bed-room win- 
dow. He took a great deal of looking after. When he got up to be a great boy, 
17 years old, he met with a misfortune, and cut or hurt himself. The place, got 
well, but he had taken a sharp-pointed knife, and cut it open again, thinking it 
had healed false. I remember his pricking himself with a sharp-pointed knife » 
to write his name in his own blood. I think there were a great many other 
things of the same sort, but I can't remember them. These, and others, are the 
circumstances which led me to think that he was not of sane mind. The family 
of the prisoner was a very pious and religious family, and great pains were taken 
to instruct the prisoner properly. They were Wesleyans, and the father had re- 
tired from business. The prisoner, as a child, could not be readily taught his 
religious lessons ; and this is one of the reasons which induced me to tlunk he 
was not in his right mind. 

Be-examined. — At the tim« I speak of about the supper, I was sent for by Mrs. 
Dove. He was drunk. The prisoner was seven years old when he locked up 
the basket. He was sixteen or seventeen when he put the spirits on the curtains. 
He was about fifteen years old when he left his father's house. 

By the JTuDOB.— His father and mother knew of the curtains. He was not 
corrected at that time. The children were taken into a room for correction, and 
not corrected before the servants. He put spirits of wine upon the curtains, 
and afterwards threw water upon them. I remember, during my service, Dove 
was sent to the Wesleyan College. 

BamahPaleif, examined by Mr. Bailbt, stated.— I am a servant residing 
with the prisoner's mother. On good Friday I fetched a dog from their htuse, 
and on Saturday took the dog with me to the prisoner's house when I went there 
with Mrs. Wood. Directly after we left tiM house the dog had a fit. I fetched 
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Mr. Wood, who took it into hii house, where it died. The dog was tfterwards 
giren to Mr. Morley. 

Cross-examined.— I did not see the dog lick the blood, or eat anything in the 
honse. I saw nothing there which it coidd eat. 

Mary Hieks, examined by Mr. Habdt, said,— I lire with my son in Upper- 
head-row. I knew the prisoner and his wife from four months after their 
marriage, for twelye months. On the week Mrs. Dote died he came to my house, 
and said his wife was ill. He said she was yery ill and not likely to get better, 
and he wished me to talk to her about her soul. I went to see her. She was 
cheerful, but complained of her jaws, and a strange feeling in her feet I took 
tea with them in her room. I tiiink I saw him giye her some medicine. He 
afterwards accompanied me to the railway. On our way, I said how well she 
was looking ; and then he said she would not get better ; that I had not seen 
her at the worst ; that he had spoken to Mr. Morley about ftirther adyice, but he 
was not pleased. I went there the following Friday. He said she had had 
another attack the preyious eyening ; but if they kept off, she would soon be 
better. I saw him giye her some medicine about eight o'clock. I did not see 
where he took it from. She complained of the bitter taste ; and he said that Dr. 
Morley had made it three times stronger, in order to keep off the attacks. I saw 
him wash and wipe the glass, saying, ** I always wipe the glass, the medicine is 
so yery nauseous." On our way to the station that eyening, he said he was sure 
she would not get better, and Dr. Morley would want a post mortem examination, 
and had wanted one of his father ; but his mother would not allow it, and he 
would not allow it in the case of Ms wife, he was determined, for she had 
requested him not to haye her examined. He also said, that he should marry 
again, and not sell his furniture, for it is not likely that a young man like him 
would remain single. I said, " Nonsense, she is not going to die." This was 
on the Friday night. We missed the train, and he walked with me to Leeds. I 
asked him to go back, lest his wife should haye another attack. He said she 
would not haye another till half-past ten. I asked if the attacks came on 
periodically, but he made no reply. When he gaye her the medicine he after- 
wards walked into a closet, and on our way, he said, " Did you see me go into 
the closet to weep ?" About twenty minutes to one on the next Sunday morning, 
Mr. Doye knocked us up. I went down, and then he said, " Oh 1 she is gone, — 
she is gone, Mrs. Hicks." He was intoxicated, and, seeing I noticed this, he 
said, '* I was obliged to take some brandy to keep my spirits up." He said he 
did not know whether there was anybody with his deceased wife. On the follow- 
ing Tuesday I asked him why there was an inquest, and he said, " We liye in a 
bad neighbourhood, and there is a rumour that we liyed unhappily ; but it is all 
moonshine." I neyer heard Mrs. Doye say a word against him. 

Crossex-amined by Mr. Bliss. — When the medicine was giyen to her on the 
Wednesday she said it was yery nauseous, yery bitter, and the worst she had 
eyer tasted. Our acquaintance ceased from twelye months after his marriage 
till he fetched me a few days before his wife's death, on aooount of his strange 
and nnaooountable conduct When he talked to me about marrying again, I 
thought he eould not haye any affection for her. The whole talk on the Friday 
waa about po9t mcrUm examination ; about giying Mrs. Witham a present ; and 
about mazrying again. I can't say he talked incessantly. My sister wrote to 
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Mn. Doye*! mother, wlio had written to iu to go and see her daughter, as ehe 
had received a letter from him to say that Mrs. Dove was ill. 

Be«examiiied. — Our intimacy ceased, hecause he drank so much, and I did not 
wish him to associate with my sons. This was my only reason, except that I 
had seen that he ill-treated his wife. I also ohjected to him hecause he did not 
speak the truth. I had no means of judging as to his sanity or insanity. 

Jfona Killam was called hy Mr. Ovbbbnd, but not examined by him. In 
reply to Mr. Bliss she said— I was with my sister when she went to see Mrs. 
Dove. The prisoner expressed himself pleased at our arriyal, and spoke of the 
probability of his wife's mother coming. He said seyeral times that he was 
delighted at the prospect, and said we should have a good cup of tea when she 
came. He was very affectionate to his wife. He offered her a biscuit in the 
shape of a heart, and said, " here is a heart, loye, take it." She replied, " I 
cannot eat it." I received a letter from Mrs. Jenkins to go to see her daughter, 
Mrs. Dove. I went in consequence, and wrote to Mrs. Jenkins. On one of the 
days he gave her some medicine. Before taking itt she said it was very nasty. 
At his request I tasted it. It was not very bitter, but particularly disagreeable. 
On our way home, he spoke of Mrs. Witham*s kindness, and he said he would 
make her a present of a book, which should not cost less than IGs. or 18s. I 
told him to go back as there was nobody there but Mrs. Fisher ; when he said, 
<* Oh, the shocks will not come on yet a-while, and. it they do Mrs. Witham will 
be fetched in." I was not struck with his manner that night, but I thought it 
strange to talk as he did about the book. I never saw the prisoner and his wife 
together, except on these two occasions ; and I thought they were a tolerably 
loving couple. I have never heard him express agony at her loss. I never heard 
him say, *< Oh, I wish I could weep." 

By Mr. Ovb&end.— He said, ** the shocks will not come on yet," or something 
of that sort. This was on the Friday night. I did not hear him mention the 
time. It was about eight o'clock when he spoke about the shocks. 

John Wood, constable of Burley, said — On the 1st of March I saw the prisoner. 
He told me several times that his income was £90 odd per year. On the 1st of 
March he said that his wife's illness lay very hard upon him, as he had to sit up 
night and day. I saw him again at ten o'clock that night. I told him his wife 
was very ill^ and I had sent a man to Leeds for Mr. Morley. The prisoner then 
ran to Leeds himself. I saw him again at eleven o'clock. He said his wife was 
dead. He was very agitated, and crying. He asked me to take a co£Sn-board, 
and I desired him to stay at my house. He said he would go to Leeds. Between 
twelve and one in the morning, he was brought home drunk by Mr. Hicks. He 
was very drunk, and was put to bed. 

Cross-examined. — Mrs. Fisher came with him for the coffin-board. I rem- 
ember, after they had been in Cardigan-place for a month, the prisoner came to 
my house, and said he was very unhappy. He said that he thought it would be 
necessary for him and his wife to be parted. I invited him to tea, and talked to 
him. He then said he would take his wife to chapel. He and his wife after- 
wards visited at my house, and were very comfortable at times. He got £5 
from the executors on the 26th of January, and was intoxicated almost every 
day till the Wednesday night following. On that night I expostulated with 
him about spending his money. He asked me to search him. He asked me if 
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he owed me money ? His wife said he did ; for be had borrowed a shilling of 
me to get drunk with. He went up stairs, and brought down two sovereigns 
which he handed to me. He complained of his wife that night. I said, " all 
women are talkative to their husbands when they get drunk." She spoke to 
him rather sharply, but nothing out of the way. I remomber seeing him come 
home one night after this very drunk and very dirty. I did not sec him get his 
supper, but I saw him come down stairs to Mrs. Dove. She objected to go up 
stairs. He put his arms beneath her petticoats. I said I was ashamed of him. 
The same night he asked for the key of the beer irom Elizabeth Fisher. I 
desired her to give it to him. 

Be-ezamined. — He was the worse for liquor. 

Rev. Tkomaa Sturgeon, incumbent of Burley, said — On Friday, the 29th of 
February, the prisoner came to my house at eleven o'clock in the morning. 
He said his wife was ill, and wished me to see her. He apologised for calling, 
saying, that though he was not one of my congregation, yet he had heard I 
would visit any one in the district. He said that he feared she would not live 
many days. He reminded me that I knew his father, Mr. Christopher Dove. 
I said I did, and that he was a very good and religious man ; and then he said 
that he had been blest with pious parents, though he did not live up to the light 
that was in him^ He wished he were righteous, so that his prayers might be of 
avail in her behalf. He stated that she had been poorly for a long time, but 
only dangerous for a few days, when she became affected with spasms on the 
nerves. I went to the house, and he took me into her bed-room, saying to 
her — " My love, I have brought Mr. Sturgeon." She was very nervous and 
excitable, and he left the room, saying he would leave us alone. I prayed with 
her, but she said very little. I saw the prisoner on the stairs as I went down, 
and said I was glad to find she was not so ill as I had feared. He said that she 
was not so ill except when she had the spasms, when she might die in them. 
He asked me to go on the Saturday morning, which I did, and stayed sometime 
with her. She appeared to be better, and was sitting up in bed. I said I was 
glad she had had no return of those spasms. She said, " Oh, sir, I had the 
severest attack of all last night." She did not describe the symptoms ; but she 
said that she had never in her life suffered so much pain, and did not think her 
frame would have borne it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bliss. — As I was going home on Saturday, after the 
second visit, I met the prisoner, and he asked me to continue my visits to his 
wife, and to take her by the hand. I promised to do so ; and I thought him 
very anxious about the spiritual welfare of his wife. I spoke about additional 
medical advice. He said Mr. Morley knew her constitution, and he thought it 
would offend if he called in anybody else. 

John Hieke, bookseller, Upperhead-row, Leeds, said — I remember being 
called up about half-past twelve on Sunday morning, the 2nd of March. The 
prisoner was at the door, and said, " For God's sake, come down, and let me 
come in." I let him in. He was very much intoxicated, and greatly excited. 
He said, " poor Harriet is dead." He came into the shop, and said, "Oh, I 
wish I could weep." He wished me to come to his home. He pleaded very 
hard that I should go with him, and I did so. He could walk very well. I 
spoke about his wife's symptoms, when he said, " Oh, don't allude to her death 
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at all.'* He then said that he feared there would be an inquest and a pott mortem I 

examination ; that he had been to Mr. Morlej and expressed his fears ; and | 

that Mr. Morley said, ** Dear Mr. DoTe, there will be no neeessitj." 

Cross-examined. — I had not seen him for a long period previous to the Tues- 
day in that week. We had virtually forbidden him our house. He was full of 
lamentation about the loss of his wife all the way. He said that Mrs. Dove had 
objected to a post mortem examination. 

Be- examined. — I had virtually forbidden him my house, because he had fre- 
quently come in a state of intoxication. I also objected on account of his con- 
duct to his wife. Before he was forbidden the house, I had known him for eight- 
teen months or two years. 

By the Judob. — I don't remember anything in particular in regard to his con- 
duet to his wife, but we heard a good deal. 

ffenry Rose, baker, Leeds, said — I saw the prisoner on the Tuesday before 
Mrs. Dove's death, at Outhwaite's dram shop, in Lands-lane. When I went in 
he was at the back of the door. He gave me his card, " W. Dove, 3, Cardigan 
place, Kirkstall-road." He was drinking gin and cloves. We took a walk, and 
he said his wife was ill ; that he believed she would not get better ; and that 
after her death we should have a regular jollification. He said we should see 
her death in the paper. I said we cannot do better than have a coach and come 
and dine with you on Sunday. He said, ** Oh no, you must not come till after 
my wife's death." He asked my name. I said why did he want it ? He said 
that after his wife's death " He could not do without a woman, and if I lit of one, 
that I thought would suit him, would I bring her down to his house ?" I said, 
** If you take me to be a character of that sort, you are greatly mistaken, and 
I'll bid you good morning." I then left him. 

Cross-examined. — He said I should see a long account of his wife's death in 
the paper. I never saw the prisoner before or since that day. 

Henry Harrison, of South Market, Leeds, said, — I have known the prisoner 
for twenty months. He was living at Normanton when I first saw him. When 
I was at his house, he asked me what would strengthen his wife. I am a dentist, 
and a water-caster, and have done a little in astrology. Persons have consulted 
me. He asked me to cast his nativity, which I have not finished. This he asked 
for about fifteen months ago. He never consulted me about his wife astrologically. 
I remember meeting him at the New Cross Inn, South Market, in January. I 
read something in the newspaper about the inquest upon Cook, in Palmer's case. 
I read it to him. There was an allusion to strychnia in it. Dove asked if I 
could get or make him any strychnia ? I said, *< No." He said, ** Why not ? " 
I said, << Not for the world." He said, <* If you won't, I will get some some- 
where else." On Thursday, March 6th, I was sent for to the New Cross by the 
prisoner, who gave me a funeral card of his wife, and said there was an inquest 
over her. I said, <* What for ? " He said, <'.Can they detect a grain or a grain and 
a half of strychnia ? " I said, *< Why, have you given her eome ? " He said 
** No, but I got some from Mr. Morley 's young man, and some may have been 
spilt, and she might have got some." He said he had given some of the 
strychnia to a cat, and the cat was in the midden. On the following Saturday, 
he came to me at my house, and said that Mr. Morl^ had found poison in his 
wife, and would they take him, if he went back ? I said, <* Qo back, if you are 
innocent. What need have you to be frightened ? They will not take you." 



Cross-examined by Mr. Bliss. — I once saw them at their own house at 
Bramham. I don't think they were comfortable. He was easily made drunk ; 
I never saw him but twice, without being in liquor. When in liquor he was 
always talking of being haunted by devils and spirits, thunder and lightning. 
He had told me that he sold his soul to the devil, but he thought I had greater 
power over the devil than himself, and I could send the devil to frighten his wife 
from her own bed to go to sleep with him. They had been sleeping separate. 
He used sometimes to say that they were more comfortable, but still the spirits 
were in the house ; was not there any way of getting them out ? He spoke of 
thunder and lightning, which he imputed to the devil. He spoke many times of 
being haunted by spirits. This was when he had liquor, and I attributed it to 
delirium tremens. I remember his being thrown from his horse. He was fre- 
quently speaking to me about having sold his soul to the devil. He wished me 
to employ the devil to torment his wife- ; but he never asked me to torment Mr. 
King, in order that he might get his farm back again. He once came to me 
about a man to whom he had sold corn, but did not know him so as to get his 
money of him. I went with him to the corn market to find the man. 

Re-examined. — I have some little medical knowledge. Generally, when he 
came to me, it was to borrow money to go home to Normanton. I never saw 
him sober except twice, — the 6th and 7th of March. From my medical know- 
ledge, I know that persons affected with deliriam tremens always hear noises 
and see strange sights. 

By the Judge. — I did not encourage him in the notion that I had power over 
the devil. I began his nativity, but when I saw the state of the man's mind, I 
of course stopped. He had been drinking when he asked me to cast his nativity, 
I believe myself in the stars. 

By a JuROB. — He made no remarks on the two days I saw him sober, — ^the 
6th and 7th March, — about spirits, or thunder or lightning. I had not time on 
either day to prove his mind. I saw him three or four minutes the first day, and 
one minute the second. 

By the Judge. — Mr. Storey, and the landlady of the New Cross heard the 
conversation about the strychnia, on the 6th. On the 7th I think my house- 
keeper did not hear what passed between us. 

Ann Walker said, — In February and March my husband kept the New Cross 
Inn. In the second week in January the prisoner asked me to send for Harrison. 
They talked for some time, and Harrison read from the Mercury about strychnia 
in Palmer's case. Dove asked Harrison to make or get him strychnia. Harrison 
said, " Not for the world." 

Cross-examined by Serjeant Wilkins. — I knew where Dove lived. Nobody 
else was present. Harrison did not live at my house. 

Re-examined. — I did not notice that the prisoner was the worse for liquor 
that evening. 

W)n, Storey (examined by Mr. Hardy) said, — I am a broker and lived at the 
New Cross Inn on the 6th of March. Harrison and Dove were there, in conver- 
sation together, I heard Dove say something to Harrison about a " grain and a 
quarter," but whether he said mercury or strychnia I do not know. He also 
said that there was an inquest over his wife. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bliss.— The landlord was in the bar part of the time. 
They spoke rather low. 
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£ludbeih Brawn, housekeeper to the witness Harrison, said, — I remember 
Dove coming to our house on the 7th of March. I heard Dove say they had 
found poison, and he said, '* What must I do ?*' Harrison said, *' Tou must go 
home ; and if you are innocent, they will not take you." 

Thomaa Glover Frost, ot the Victoria Shades, near the Wellington-station, 
Leeds, said :~0n the 6th of March, DoTe came to my house, and asked if I knew 
he had lost his wife. I said I did not. He spoke to me about disposing of his 
furniture ; whether he would keep on his house or sell his furniture. He said he 
had £2 a week to liye on. We talked about strychnia. He took out his snuff- 
box, and showed me how much strychnia would poison me. He introduced the 
subject of strychnia, and I asked him what strychnia was, because he told me he 
was suspected. He put upon the counter a small quantity of snuff, and said 
that that quantity of strychnia would poison me. I said to him, <* If you have 
poisoned your wife, your conscience will go with you.'* He did not reply to 
this. He said that his mother and his sister had given him the whole of his 
wife's clothes. 

Cross-examined. — ^Mrs. Dove has been at my house with the prisoner. They 
appeared to be a very loving couple, and he showed her great attention. When 
he spoke to me on the 6th, he showed me her wedding-ring, which he was wear- 
ing. He told me that he had got the strychnia of Mr. Morley'tf young roan. 

Mra. EHzabeih JetMn», mother of the deceased, examined by Mr. Oyer end, 
said, — I am the mother of the late Mrs. Dove. My daughter was married to the 
prisoner in 1852 ; and she would have been twenty-nine in June last. They 
were married at Plymouth, and went to a small farm he occupied at Bramham. 
Subsequently they went to Normanton. I received a letter from the prisoner, 
dated the 25th of February, which I now produce. 

The Clebk of Arraigns read this letter, which was as follows : — 

8, Cardigan-place, Kirkstall-road, Feb. 25, 1856. 

My Dear Mother, — I am very sorry to tell you that my wife is very ill indeed. 
She came down this morning, as I thought much better. Took a nice break- 
fast for her, and then she commenced to play. After that, she told Mrs. Fisher, 
who is with us, that she would help her to make the beds, but, instead of that, 
she was seized in her limbs, and could not stand, neither could she eat anything. 
I went to Mr. Morley, and I am sure I did not expect to see her alive when I 
came back ; but, thank Ood, she was alive, and that was all. She is entirely 
prostrate. Mother has been to her. If you would like to see her you had better 
come by London, and then you ean get from London to Leeds for 3s. 6d. 
Harriet would like to see you, but she thinks of the expense. My dear wife's 
love to you and all at home, and accept the same from 

Tour affectionate son, 

William Dovb. 

P. S, I hope Mary will not make fun of this small bit of paper ; it would be 
very heavy if I had not torn the other half. 

Examination resnmed.~On the 28th of February I received another letter 
from the prisoner, which I now produce. 

Mr. Pritchajld, clerk of arraigns, read this letter, which ran as follows :— 
8, Cardigan-place, Kirkstall-road, Feb. 28, 1856. 
Dear Mother, — We received your kind letter this morning, and in answer to 
which I am very sorry to say that my dear wife is no better, but worse. Tester- 
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day, at twelve o'clock at noon, she had one of the shocks, and it did not pass off 
till half-past two, and at a quarter to twelve last night she had another, which 
did not pass off till a quarter to three. I had just gone to bed when it com- 
menced, but had to get up again. I was up all Monday night till two on Tuesday, 
and last night till half-past three, all except half an hour. Mrs. Kilham and 
Mrs. Hicks came to see my wife yesterday ; they say they intend to come again. 
There is a widow lady next door who is so kind I do not know what I should do 
if it was not for her and Mrs. Fisher. I am nearly worn out as it is, but I intend 
not to complain. When my dear wife was so ill yesterday, she many times 
wished her mother was here ; it is my opinion if she has any more shocks she 
will sink under them, and I should not like her to die and none of her friends 
near her ; for they might blame me and say that I had not been attentive enough 
to her, but I will do what I can for her till I drop. H.'s love to all at home, and 
accept the same yourself from Your affectionate son, 

William Dove. 
P. S. — I know that it is an expensive journey. I wish I had the money to 
send you ; for you should have it with pleasure. My friends come very little. 

Examination resumed. — In consequence of a letter from Mrs. Kitchen, and 
the last one from the prisoner, I came to Leeds, and reached the prisoner's house 
on Monday, the 3rd of March. My daughter was then dead, and Mr. Dove was 
not at home. He afterwards came in, shook hands, and went and sat on the 
sofa. After tea he showed me her ring, and said, ** I would have made it larger, 
but I may marry again." I said, ** I hope you will never put that ring on 
another woman's finger." He said, ** If I jdo marry, I'll send this ring to you." 
He showed me tho bottles she had had medicine in, and some other things, and 
said, ** I hope you are satisfied." He went up stairs while I was there, before 
the coffin was closed. He kissed her, and said, <* So teach us to number our 
days, that we may apply our hearts to wisdom." He gave me some of my 
daughter's clothes on the Thursday. On the Friday, the day of the adjourned 
inquest, he said, ** Do you know that a spoonful of oil of almonds will kill a per. 
son, and so will belladonna. Arsenic may be detected after death." He then 
took a small pinch of salt, and said, ** There is a poison like this ; in man it can 
be detected ; in woman it cannot " After I returned home, I received a letter 
from him, dated from York Castle. 

The letter was read by the Clerk of Arraigns, and was as follows :— 

" York Castle, York, May 22nd, 1856. 

** My Dear Mother, — I have often thought about writing to you, but until now 
my feelings would not allow me. Little did I think, when you and I were con- 
versing together, that I should ever have been in the situation in which I am 
placed, and particularly so charged with one of the worst of crimes, viz., murder, 
and the victim my own flesh and blood ; but, thank God, I can say let the world 
think what they like, and let the jury bring it in what they may, I am not guilty 
of the crime laid to my charge. I know nothing about it. I was very much 
pained at receiving the letter that I did from William, for he plainly said that he 
thought, — let me denigh (sic) it or not, — ^that I have murdered his sister. I will 
only say that, as I hope to appear before my Maker and Judge at the last day, I 
can swear that I am an innocent man. My trial will come on in the fore part of 
July, bat the exact time I do not exactly know, but I will let you know in time 
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if you will deign to answer this and continue a correspondence with me. The 
counsellors retained for me are Serjeant Wilkins, Mr. Hall, deputy recorder for 
Leeds, and I think Mr. Overend. I shall be very glad to hear from you or any 
of my sisters, and also to keep up a regular correspondence with you, and if I 
get off at the assises, which I fully expect, if it be agreeable and will come down 
and see you. Please send your full direction, and give my kind loye to my sistors 
and brothers and all enquiring friends, and accept the same from your affection- 
ate son, 

" William Dovb." 

«' York Castle, York, Yorkshire." 

Examination resumed. — In the latter part of last year, in consequence of com- 
plaints from my daughter, I went to Norman ton to see her. I went with her 
and the prisoner to a lawyer, Mr. Hincks. I intended to effect a separation and 
take her back, and it was fully understood among us all. I went to the ex- 
ecutors, and Mr. Hincks, and all was settled that there should be a separation. 
When before the lawyer. Dove asked his wife if she was willing to remain ? She 
applied to me, and I said I did not know how to advise ; and Mr. Hincks said, 
" Mrs. Dove, if you are willing to try your husband again for a day, a week, or a 
year, I will not make out the papers." It was arranged previously that if there 
was a separation she was to have £20 a year. 

Cross-examined.— He seemed to be indifferent whether they separated. They 
became friendly, and we all returned to Normanton together. They were not 
always comfortable together during the fortnight I remained with them. My 
daughter Susan lived with them at Normanton for five months. 

Re-examined. — I visited them for three months after they were married. On 
the Thursday after her death, I said, *' I wish I had arrived in Leeds two hours 
before my daughter's death." He shouted at me very loudly when I said this. 

By Mr. Blisb. — ^The prisoner threatened, on the I6th of January, 1853, to 
shoot me and himself. I was then on a visit to his house. 

By Mr. Oyeremd. — On this occasion my daughter and he had been out to 
Leeds, and on their return, my daughter was dreadfully alarmed, and said he had 
driven her home in an hour, and declared he would drive her soul to eternity. I 
said to him, " Then you are the cause of this." He went out, and brought in 
two pistols. I ran out of the house. My daughter called out, and when I came 
in, he presented a pistol at me. I and the girl, Emma Spence, and my daughter, 
concealed ourselves in the brewhouse. Then my daughter returned to the house. 
Emma Spence afterwards called me. He had got my daughter in a corner and 
said if she stirred he would blow her brains out. He afterwards fired the pistols 
out of the window. He had been drinkinga great deal of ale, and appeared to be 
very greatly excited. 

By Mr. Buss.— I did not hear him say, **l have three balls, one for myself, 
one for my wife, and one for my mother." 

By a JuBOR. — He drank the ale I speak of after he had presented the pistol at 
me. He drank both before and after he had fired the pistols out of the window. 
He was also drinking while he had my daughter in the corner. He put the 
pistol to his own mouth. 

Mr8, Risdon, sister of the deceased, said.— I came to Leeds with my mother. 
After the coroner's jury had been at the house, we received a letter from the 
coroner's officer, and Dove said, " That is all right, she can be buried now." My 
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mother said, " I wish I had been here before my poor child died ; then I should 
have seen the cause of death." He shouted out, <* You have come here with 
your temper, have you. I don't care for you, nor George Reinhardt, or Jane 
Dove." He asked me what my mother meant by wishing to know what was the 
cause of death. I said because he had by his conduct caused her to have hys* 
terics, and perhaps he had done so on the Saturday of her death. He said she 
did not die firom hysterics. She had had something very yiolent, and not like 
anything she had before. I thought she had died from hysterics. I know she 
was subject to hysterics. I heard her symptoms from Mrs. Wood and Mrs. 
Witham, and I thought it might be hysterics. I know she had hysterics before 
her marriage, caused by the death of her brother through trouble. The symptoms 
were like spasms in the stomach ; she had twitches, her arms moving sharply 
and suddenly. It was not at all like a galvanic shock. She was not of a nervous 
temperament ; but she was nervous for some little time after the death of her 
brother. I never saw a letter written by the prisoner to Harrison, and inter* 
cepted by my sister. I understood that such a letter was sent down to Plymouth . 

By Mr. Oybhbnd. — My brother died nine or ten years since. 

By the Judge. — When my sister had hysterics there was a sound of wind 
rattling in her stomach ; her hands were stiff, and her arms twitched. These 
hysterics would last a quarter of an hour, and during them she was not sensible. 
She could bear to be rubbed while in hysterics, and her legs were stretched out. 
Her back was straight during their continuance. When the fits were over she 
was none the worse,but her mind would be pained by any circumstance. There 
was no sensation about the jaws. 

By a JvHOR. — My aunt used to have hysterics ; and her symptoms were pre- 
cisely the same as those of my sister. 

By Mr. Bliss. — I have seen my sister for a fortnight or three weeks every 
year since her marriage. 

By the Judob. — When in these fits of hysterics she did not appear to be in 
pain. I don't of my own knowledge know anything of the letter said to have 
been written by Dove to Harrison, and sent down to Plymouth. 

OUitoell Kell, coroner's officer, Leeds, examined by Mr. Bailbt, said, — I 
apprehended the prisoner on the 7th of March, and found on him some keys, two 
metal boxes, containing snufif and tobacco, and a gold ring. I received a piece 
of carpet from Mrs. Wood, which I fitted to some marks on the floor of Mrs. 
Dove's chamber. I gave that carpet and a piece of wood to Mr. Morley. I 
searched the prisoner's house, but found no strychnine there. 

Cross-examined. — I attended the inquest, which was held at Scarborough's 
Hotel, and afterwards at the Court-house. Dove was not present at the inquest 
at the Hotel, but he was at the sittings in the Court-House. He begged me not 
to take the ring from him, as it belonged to his wife. 

John EUeUont pupil of Mr. Morley, surgeon, said — I was with him- in March. 
I knew Dove for three months before his wife's death. About one month before 
her death he came to the surgery for medicine. We had a conversation about 
Palmer's trial, and allusion was made to some poison. Allusion wr.s made to 
Palmer having poisoned his wife by antimony, and that Cook had been poisoned 
by strychnia. He said that strychnia could not be detected after death. I said 
it could, and mentioned nitric acid as a test. I showed him the account of 
strychnia in Pereira*8 Materia MedUa, The book is here which I showed him. 
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He read it, and said his house was infested with wild eats, which he wished to 
destroy ; and he thought laying poison would be the best way to destroy them. I 
said it would. He asked me for some strychnia. I gave him about ten grains, 
which I wrapped in white foolscap paper, wrote ** poison " upon it, and told him 
to be careful. He put it in his waistcoat pocket. On that occasion, or the next, 
he took the antimony bottle, and said that thai was the stu£f Palmer poisoned 
his wife with. The strychina bottle contained a drachm or two. He saw where 
I put it. There are sixty grains to a drachm. In a week afterwards, he said he 
had laid the poison, and killed a cat, but the rain had washed away the other, and 
there was another cat he wanted to kilL He asked for more strychnia. I gaye him 
from three to five grains, wrapped in paper, and with the word " poison" written 
upon it, at the suggestion of the surgery boy. Peacock. The model produced fairly 
represents the surgery of Mr. Morley. [Described the position of the bottles 
of strychnia and antimony.] I gaye him the last lot of strychnia a week or 
fortnight before Mrs. Doye*s death. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bliss. — He said that a prerious tenant had left the 
cats in the house, and they had gone wild. When I handed him Pereira's book, 
he held it in his hand a quarter of an hour. Strychnia was mentioned after he 
spoke about the wild cats. It was, I believe, first mentioned by him. When 
he came a second time for the strychnia, I said if he got another cat, I should 
like to have its i&in for a tobacco pouch. He told me that the first cat was 
thrown into the midden. Peacock, I beHeve, was in the surgery on both occasions 
when I gaye the strychnia. Dove sometimes smoked a pipe with me when he 
came for medicines. 

Be-examined. — ^The oonyersation about the wild cats was after that about 
Palmer's case. 

James Bailey Peaeoek, surgery boy to Mr. Morley, said— I remember Doye 
coming for medicine for his wife. While I was making the medicine, he saidi 
pointing to a bottle of antimony, " that is what Palmer poisoned his wife with." 
I said " Yes." He then pointed to the strychnia bottle and said, '* 31iey can*t 
test strychnia." I said *' Yes, they can, for Mr. Morley has found it in the 
stomach of a female at New-road-end." 

Cross-examined. — He asked Mr. Elletson for strychnia, and poison was written 
upon it. He said it was to poison cats. 

John WilUam Scarth^ pupil of Mr. Morley, said — I have been a pupil of Mr. 
Morley four years. On Monday, the 25th of February, I was fetched by the 
prisoner to his wife. I found her complaining of pain in her chest. Her 
fingers were clenched into the palms of her hands ; her jaws were closed ; and 
her muscles were twitching. The head was slightly thrown back, and the shoul- 
ders likewise. Her feet and legs were stretched out straight. I did not ex- 
amine the feet. On our way to the house the prisoner said — " If my wife dies 
will there be an inquest?" I said — " The coroner's jurisdiction is confined to 
accidents and sudden deaths." He then asked whether Mr. Morley would wish 
a post mortem examination. I said I dare say he would. He said he should not 
consent to any examination ; neither would his family. I said I presumed they 
would not consent as they had refused in the case of his father. He said she 
had told him she had a great objection to be examined. I saw her again on the 
Thursday, when the symptoms were in a very much more aggravated form. 
The twitches were very much more violent, and she complained of pain in her 
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thest. 1 remained in the room five minutes. Mr. Iforley had prescribed medi- 
cine the same morning, and it was giTen while I was there. The attaok passed 
off while'I was there, and the muscular contractions oeasod. I ordered a repeti<* 
tion of the same dcaught which Mr. Morley had ordered. I had never seen her 
before. I had noTer seen a case where hysteria had been the complaint. I 
neyer saw symptoms like those of Mrs. Boye. To the best of my knowledge I 
never attended a patient who was suffermg from strychnia. After Mrs. Bov^s 
death (on the Saturday night) I told Mr. Morley that Elletson had informed 
me that he had given Dove some strychnia. While the inquest was going on, 
I brought two or three bottles of medicine from Dove's house, and gave or sent 
them to Mr. Morley. On the Thursday after the death of Mrs. Dove, I sent a 
boy into the midden to get the cat, and it was handed over to Mr. Morley. It 
was subsequently examined in my presence. I have seen the prisoner at the 
surgery more than once a day. I don't know how many times he took medicine 
away on the Wednesday. 

Cro6s*ezamined by Mr. Bltss.— The head of Mrs. DoYe was, on Hie Monday, 
thrown back slightly, but I did not observe any arching of the body. I attri-p 
buted the symptoms to derangement of the nervous system. On flie Thnrsday, I 
asked if there had been foaming at the mouth. She said these had not. The 
spasms on the Thursday were not of shwrt duration— one spasm fiootinaed • 
minute and a half. 

Re-examined. — I did not recollect that Elletson had told me of giving 
strychnia to Dove until after the death of Mrs. Dove on Saturday night ; and 
then I mentioned it to Mr. Morley. 

By the Judge. — I thought the cause of the symptoms lay in the nerves or 
that the nerves were affected by some agent acting upon them. Some of the 
symptoms were symptoms of hysteria, as I believe ; but as a whole they were 
not. 

William Rentouy coachman to Mr. Morley, ezanuned by Mr. Ovebbkd. — On 
•the week of Mrs. Dove's death, I saw the prisoner come several times for 
medicine. On the Wednesday evening, he came to me and said, " I have 
offended Mr. Morley. I have swd that my wife would not get better, and that 
has offended him." I told him he should not have said so, as it sometimes made 
poorly people worse. He said he did not think she would get better, as she had 
fits. He described the fits to me, by grinning, clenching hii hands, and twitching 
his muscles. I met him in the evening of Wednesday, as he was going into the 
surgery. There was nobody there. He went in, and I went to supper up my 
horses. I was in the stables a quaiter of an hour, and then I went into tha 
aurgery. When I locked the stable door and crossed the yard, the gas in the 
surgery was turned down suddenly ; and as I entered the surgery he put his 
hand into his waistcoat pockei^ and said-'" I am going to light my pipe." I 
then left him tiiere. fie once said in the surgery that he always gave his wife 
her medicine himself. 

Mr, George M&rUy^ surgdon, of Leeds, was called and examined by Mr. 
Habdt. — He said — ^I am a member of the Eoyal College of Surgeons, and have 
been a medical attendant on Mr. Christopher Dove's family, in Leeds, for many 
years. The first time I was called in to the deceased was when she was living 
with her husband at Bramham. I visited deceased from the 27th of December 
last till her death, in Oar^gan-plaoe. She was suffering firom functional disorder 
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of her digestire system, and affection of the nerves. She got better, and iretft 
out ; but on Monday, the 26ih of Febnuuy, she became wone. On that day, I 
saw her at three or fonr o'clock, after she had been seen by Hr. Scaith, She 
was in bed, complaining of illness, but lying tnmqtdlly. I stayed abont Are 
minutes, and daring that time I obserred a twitching of the arm on two occasions. 
I inquired of her what were her symptoms, and she said she had had in the 
mommg sen attack of spasm, difficulty of breathing, and pain in her chest and 
legs. She had on previous occasicms eomplained of pains in her legs. She was 
of an hysterical temperament, and I at that time thought she was labouring 
under hysteria. From her description, I thought she had had sharp spasms of 
short duration. She used the word " shock.*' My opinion was that they were 
of an hysterical nature. I saw her again on Tuesday, when she was better. On 
Wednesday or Thursday I observed a slight jeik of one arm. There was nothing 
remarkable in her appearance or symptoms on Friday. On Saturday she was 
better. I never saw her in one of these spasms or shocks — I wish I had. I dM 
not alter my opinion of her case until Saturday night, having often seen similar 
appearances arise from hysteria. I changed her medicines, making them anti- 
spasmodic. They would check hysterical afFections, and Ibr a time they seemed 
to check her symptoms. On the Wednesday I made a proposition to Dove to 
call in some one else. He had said in her presence in a very positive manner 
that he did not believe that she would recover. I at once called him aside^ 
remcmstrated with him, and desired him not to discourage her by any such state- 
moits in her presence, but, if he had anything to say, to speak to mealone. As 
he appeared to retain his opinion, I suggested that he should call in some one 
else. He said he would consider of it, and let me know. On the following day 
I received a note from him, in which he said : — 

« Dear Sir, — ^Mrs. Dove tells me she has entire confidence in you, and she 
thinks it wou^d be going to needless expense to have any one else. Don't be 
deceived. I have entire confidence. I don't wish to grieve you to-day. Will 
you be kind enough to speak to Mrs. Dove to-morrow on religion, for she says 
she wants some person to take her by the hand, for she feels herself a sinner, 
'' I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 

« William Dove." 
Dove never suggested to me, either then or at any other time, that additional 
medical advice should be obtained. When he said he thought she would not 
get better, I told him that there was no serious disease, and I saw no 
danger. On the Saturday night of Mrs. Dove's death, I received a mes- 
sage at ten o'do^ that she was worse, and that I was to take Dr. Hobson 
with me at once. I went to Dr. Hobson's house, and on my return home 
the prisoner was there waiting for me. He said he thought Mrs. Dove 
would not recover, and in the event of her death he should object to an 
examination. I said I hoped she would recover. He added that she had 
expressed to him her strong objection to an examination. He repeated this 
statement once or twice, and raged his objection to an examination very strongly 
indeed. He was slightly affected by liquor at the time, but rational enough. 
When Dr. Hobson and I reached the house we found that we were too late- 
Mrs. Dove was then dead. On my return home afterwards Mr. Scarth told me 
of strychnia having been given to Dove by Elletson. On the following morning I 
irrote to Dove requesting to be allowed to make a po$t mortem examination. I 
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subsequently made a poai mortem azamiiiatioii of the body, and finding strycfaxiia 
in the body, and no organic diseaae to account for death, and that the symptoms 
as I now learn thorn are not consistent with any other disease, but correspond 
with those which would be produced by the application of strychnia, I haye no 
doubt of strychnia being the cause of death. In hysteiics the convulsions are 
more irregular ; they do not generally assume the tetanic character, and there 
«ire symptoms of greater disturbances of the mental functions, and in additidh 
hysteria is rarely if ever &taL 

Mr. H1.RDY.— You have used the words «* Tetanic symptoms." What do you 
mean by the word tetanic ? 

Mr. Morley.—A rigidity of the muscles of Ihe body, producing stiflhess of the 
limbs, stretching out of the arms and legs, and asdhing of the back, a stiffiiess of 
the neck jaw, and dosing of the teeth. 

Mr. Hari/t. — ^Would the symptoms you have described occur in hysteria ? 

Mr. Morley. — As a whole, not at all ; in part, some of them might, in some 
degree, as hysteria resembles almost every complaint. 

Mr. Hardt. — ^Taking all these symptoms conjointly, are they reconcilable 
with the effect which should be produced by strychnia ? 

Mr. Jfor&y.—Qolte so. 

Mr. Hardt. — Severally and conjointly ? 

Mr. Morley. — ^Yes, severally and conjointly^ 

Mr. Ma&dt.— Ton have said that yon wished to have ^poH mortem examina- 
tion, and that Dove would not at first consent ? 

Mr. Morley. — ^I went to his house on the Sunday morning, and he was not at- 
home. I was told he was at his mother's. I wrote a note to him there. In 
reply to my note, I received one from Mrs. Dove ; and then I wrote another more 
earnestly pressing for a po<^mor<0m. I then received one from the prisoner- 
The first letter I received from the prisoner was this ;— 

'* Mr. Morley. — ^Dear Sir, — ^It is very harrowing to my feelings the idea of one 
I love being cut open, particularly as she so strictly requested it not to be. Da 
you cast any blame on me for my conduct during her sickness i If you do so, it. 
is upon your own responsibility. An answer will oblige. Truly yours, 

" William Dovb." 

I afterwards conversed with his mother upon the subject, and then I received 
a letter from his mother, which was also signed by himself. It was dated tha 
3rd Mareh :-~ 

<*My dear Sir, — I have stated to William what you said relative to the 
strychnia, and lest you should have any suspicions relative to poison, he begs you 
will make an examination, and take any one with you that you may think 
desirable. — ^Yours respectfuUj, 

** Mabt Doyb. 

" WiLUAM DOVB." 

The body of the letter is in the hand-writing of Mrs. Dove, and the signature 
of William Dove is by himself. In my conversation with Mrs. Dove, I told her that 
I had learnt, since the death of the prisoner's wife, that he had obtained strychnia 
from my surgery. 

Baron Braxwbll.— This conversation between the witness and the prisoner's 
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mothet^ in Us absence, is not evidence, and, certainly, can be of no use to tlie 
phMeention. 

Mr. Hardt.— I pttt the qtiestion, my Lord, at the request of Mr. Bliss. 

Mr. Buss. — The letter says something about what the witness had told Mrs. 
Dove, and it is highly important to know what, really, he had said. Ik may be 
of no Talue to the prosecution ; but, if your Lordship will take it down, I shall 
be able to convince you that it is of the greatest importance to my client. 

Baron BB4infBLL.--Yery well ; it is perfectly irregular ; but, if you put it in 
tiiat way, I'll take it down. 

Bft. Morlejf'$ examination letumed.— I told her that, since the death of Mrs . 
Dove, I had learnt that William Dove had obtained strychnia from my surgery ; 
that I suspected, as it had been in the hoase, she might possibly, by accident, 
have been poisoned ; and, therefore, I thought it essential to have a jfoat mortem 
examination of the body. I also told her that the symptoms Mrs. Dove had 
laboured under corresponded with those produced by strychnia. That was the 
substance of the conversation, and then I received this letter. On Monday morn- 
iiig, I and lir.-Kunneley made a post mortem examination. We set out the result 
of our joint examination in writing ; that report is as follows :— 

** EzTERKAL Afpbarancbs. — The body was well nourished, moderately plump, 
and not at all emaciated. There was no wound or abrasion, or mark of injury of 
any kind, except the traces left by a mustard poultice which had been applied to 
the baek. The Ikce slightly livid, particularly the lips. The teeth and edges of 
lips oorered with dark sores ; eyes sunken and dull, and pupils dilated. The 
Qoontenanee had a certain expression of distress not easy to describe. In other 
parts the skin was natural, presenting only the discoloration usual after death on 
the depending parts. 

** MtrscitLAB RiozDiihr.^ The state of the muscles varied considerably. The 
central muscles, that is, those of the trunk, the shoulders, and the hips, were 
quite relaxed, allowing the body to be bent and the limbs to be readily moved ; 
but towards the father extr^ties the muscles were more rigid. The hands were 
eurved, and the feet deddedly arched by muscular eontraction. The muscles 
were found to be soft, and of a dark colour, wherever cut into during, the 
e3(amlnation. 

** Tbb HsAD.-^Bcalp and bbnes of the head healthy and natural. The mekn- 
blrahes covering the brain were generally much injected with blood ; the dura 
mater showed this the least. The pia mater was charged with dark blood-r-its 
vessels extremely congested, and its tissue infiltrated with bloody serum. In 
addition to this general infiltration and congestion there were circumscribed 
patches of a darker colour, consisting in a great degree of fluid blood. The sur« 
face of convolutions natural. Substance of the brain and cerebellum of natural 
firmness— -^no softening-colour rather dark. Cut surface every where full of dark 
red points, showing the small vessels to be unnaturally full of blood. The ven- 
trioles of the brain contained bloody serum, but no vast quantity. Choroid plexus 
and membrane at the base of the brain less injected with blood than on the 
«n^ surface. 

" Spinal Cord. — Veins of spine much congested. Members of the cord 
more vascular than natural. Fluid within the sheath tinged red, and ia larger 
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quantity thun nattiirftl, except that the gfrey portion, opposite the lower Tertebra 
of the neck was perhaps slightly softer than natural. 

** Thorax. — Heart of natural size. Its walls thin ; its muscular substance 
soft and flabby. YaWes and large Tessels healthy. The cavities of the heart 
were neafly empty, the little blood they contained being fluid and very dark. 
Probably blood contained in the heart and large yessels had drained out through 
the Teasels of the head during the examination of the head and spine* 

** Note, — Here and in every other part of the body the blood was not coagulated, 
the thickest part being only of the consistence of treacle. 

** LuN08| &c. — The organs of respiration had evidently suffered the most 
during the fatal convulsions. Both the lungs and air passages were in the 
highest degree possible engor^d with dark blood. The lungs were distended 
and firm. They collapsed very slightly. Some parts were empbysematosed, 
apparently from rupture of the air cells. Other parts were so engorged with dark 
blood that when cut into they had the appearence of pulmonary apoplexy. 
Structure otherwise healthy. The bronchial tubes and wind-pipe were coated 
with dark mucus. The mucous membrane was of a dark plum colour, partly from 
the vessels being engorged with blood, and partly (as shown by the microscope) 
from a general stain or dye of the tissue. The sub-mucous tissue was infiltrated 
with bloody senun, and even the tracheal cartilages were stained with the colour- 
ing matter of the blood. The engorgement of the lungs and the deep discoloration 
of the lining of the air tubes were there presented in a degree of intensity very 
seldom observed. The cavity of the thorax, both right and left, contained a little 
dark serum. There was no adhesion of the lungs. 

'* Abdokbn. — ^The viscera of the abdomen were healthy. The stomach and 
part of the intestines were removed fur analyses of their contents, but were sub- 
sequently found healthy. Very slight appearance of congestion was all that 
oould be noticed in this cavity as unnatural. The intestines contained chyle and 
foBces in considerable quantity. The liver, the spleen, the kidneys, the bladder, 
the uterus, &c., were healthy. 

" ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS OF STOMACH. 

" Examination of the stomach, and analysis of its contents, commenced in 
the laboratory, Monday, March 3rd, forty-two hours after death, and continued 
on the 4th, 6th, and 6th : 

** Contents of stomach healthy. It contained some air, and about three ounces 
of a thick, pulpy, brown fiuid. This appeared to consist of food, so far advanced 
in digestion, that the eye could not distinguish any particular kind of food. 
tTnder the microscope, it seemed to contain the elements of ordinary diet, namely* 
animal fibre, vegetable substances, and fatty matter. Some whitish specks, adher. 
ing to the coats of the stomach, proved to be small portions of fat. There was 
no appearance of irritation from any mineral, or other irritant poison, nor any 
odour of prusic odd, opium, or other poison, recognisible by the smell. 
Finding no appearance of any other poison, and knowing that strychnia had been 
in the house of the deceased, we directed our investigation chiefly towards the 
determination of the presence or absence of that substance. We divided the 
whole into three portions. 

« 1. The contents of the stomach-^ the brown pulpy mass before described. 
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** 2. The mucus and all other matters which could be removed from the stomach 
by scraping its surface. 

** 3. The stomach itself. 

** Each of these, after being repeatedly put through a process of analysis, for 
the separation of its strychnia, was treated by the yarious tests used to prove 
the presence of strychnia. From each of these we obtained evidence of its pre- 
sence. In addition to the chemical tests, we found in the spirituous extracts 
very decidedly the remarkable bitter taste characteristic of strychnia. In the 
contents of the intestines, we found also faint and doubtful traces of its presence . 
Having obtained the body of the cat, which was poisoned by strychnia, at Mr. 
Dove's, we thought it right to put the contents of its stomach through a parallel 
series of experiments, for the purpose of comparison, and also to afford additional 
proof that it is possible to discover strychnia in a dead body some time after 
death. The result was decided. We obtained exactly the same evidence of 
strychnia from the cat, as we had obtained from the human stomach. 

Gbobgb Mobley. 

<< Leeds, March 7th, 1856.*' Thos. Nunnbley. 

This was our first report, but we made as analysis afterwards. 

Mr. Habdy. — Before you go on with the analysis, perhaps you will say 
whether you put the stomach of the dog through the same process ? 

3fr. Morley. — ^Yes, we did. 

Mr. Habdy. — Did it y^ld the same results ? 

Mr* Morley,— Y&t, it did. Mr. Morley then read the following further report 
of the analysis:— 

** Each of the three portions into which the stomach and its contents were di- 
vided was subjected to the following process of analysis : 

*< 1. It was mixed with a sufficient portion of distilled water, acidulated with 
a sufficient portion of sulphuric acid, heated in a porcelain dish, and then the 
liquid portion was separated by filtration. The liquid portion thus filtered was 
treated with carbonate of lime, so as to neutralise the sulphuric acid. It was 
then slowly evaporated, until it became nearly dry. 

'* To this mass rectified spirit was added, in successive portions, ao as, with 
the aid of heat, to disolve any strychnia which it might contain. The spirituous 
solution thus obtained was then filtered, and then gently evaporated in a porce- 
lain vessel until it asquired the consistency of syrup. To this syrup mass, which 
would'contain any strychnia present in the stomach, we applied the various tests 
which are characteristic of that poison, namely— 

'* 1. The test of taste. Both the syrupy extract and the spirituous solution 
had decidedly the bitter taste of strychnia. This proof we think of almost equal 
importance with the direct chemical tests. 

" 2. To a portion of the syrupy mass we applied a little pure nitric acid. 
This produced a red colour, showing the presence of strychnia in its ordinary 
state. 

« 3. To another portion we applied, first, a little acetic acid, and then a solu- 
tion of chloride of gold. This produced a yellowish white precipitate, showing 
also the presence of strychnia. 

** 4. To another portion we appliedi first, pure concentrated sulphuric acid. 
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ft&cl then added a solution of bichromate of potash. The result was a pnrple 
colour, changing to red, again shewing the presence of strychnia. This test was 
yaried by using the bichromate of potash in powder, instead of in solution. The 
result was essentially the same. 

« Every test was applied by each of us separately, and was repeated many 
times, with such variation in the mode as would detect any error or fallacy which 
might have crept in. The same series of tests was at the same time applied to 
strychnia itself, for the purpose of comparison. 

'< During the whole of our investigation of the stomach and its contents, the 
apparatus used, and our tests were kept in the laboratory, under lock and key, so 
that no person but ourselves could obtain access to them. 

** By this analysis we consider the fact proved, that the stomach of Mrs. Dove 
contained strychnia in sufficient quantity to cause death. 

" Gbo. Morley. 

<• Thos. Nunnblby.** 

Mr. Habby.— Did you also try experiments on animals with the produce of 
the contents of Mrs* Dove*s stomach ? 

Mr. Marley.-^VTe did. 

Mr. Habdy. — ^Have you a report of that ? 

Mr. Morley. — ^Yes, I have. It is as follows : — 

'< As a further test of the presence of poison in the stomach, and one which, 
as nearly as possible, would amount to demonstration, we determined to try 
whether the spirituous extract obtained from the contents of the stomach, — 
already shown by chemical tests to contain strychnia, — ^possessed really the 
poisonous properties of that substance. 

" We selected for experiment two rabbits, two mice, and one guinea pig, and 
as the most exact method of acting upon such animals with small quantities of 
poison, we applied it by inoculation through small openings, either into the 
cellular tissue beneath the skin, or into one of the serous cavities of the body ; 
also, in one of the mice, giving a portion by the mouth. 

** In each of these five animals thus submitted to experiment, the characteristic 
effects of poisoning by strychnia were produced. In three of them (two mice 
and a vigorous rabbit) death ensued, respectively in two minutes, twelve minutes, 
and fifty minutes, from the first introduction of poison. The symptoms preceed* 
ing death were, — disturbed respiration, general distress, convulsive twitchings or 
jerkings, tetanic spasms, a peculiar out-stretching of the legs, and general 
rigidity of the body : all symptoms which are exactly those commonly produced 
by strychnia. 

** In the fourth animal, — a rabbit, — the symptoms were equally well marked 
and decisive ; but altho\igh the animal lay for a time nearly dead, it afterwards 
revived, and eventually recovered. In the guinea pig, the effects were much 
more slight, the spasms were not so strong as to throw it down or entirely dis- 
able it ; but on the following day it was found dead, with the muscles rigid and 
the hind legs extended, as if from the effects of the poison. 

" For the purpose of comparison, we conducted at the same time a parallel 
series of experiments on other animals, with ordinary strychnia. In these 
animals the symptoms were exactly similar to those produced in the five acted 
upon by the poison extracted from the body of Mrs. Dove." 
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** They were, tm series, not more seyere and not more rspidly fatal. These 
animal experiments which add the test of physiological ofiect to that of the 
chemical re-agents decisively confirm our analysis ; and — taking them in eon^ 
nexion with the analysis and with the symptoms observed during life, and witli 
the appearance noted in the body after death,— they afford, in our opinion, most 
complete proof that the death of Mrs. Dove was from the poisonous effects of 
strychnia, and from no other cause. 

" Oeobob Morlbt. 

" Thomas Nunwelby, F.E. C. B., E." 

Mr Habdt. — Is strychnia what is called a cumulative poison ? 

Mr Morley. — It is not. A cumulative poison is a poison which by successive 
small doses has a growing effect, as one dose is added to another. In strychnia 
one dose will pass off entirely before another is given, if any considerable period 
elapses between them. When the first dose does not produce death, there is 
first a gradual subsidence of the spasms ; then they become less severe ; and the 
strychnia is absorbed by the blood in parts, and partly passes off by the excre- 
ments, and part remains in the stomach and is decomposed or converted into 
some other substance. Strychnia found in the stomach would act as a poison if 
administered to an animal. With respect to the whole of the symptoms of Mrs. 
Dove, as described by the witnesses, they were attributable to poisoning by 
strychnine, and to no other cause. The series of symptoms was complete, no one 
being wanted, and there is no other cause of death which I can imagine or des- 
cribe except death by strychnia, which would be consistent with the symptoms of 
Mrs. Dove. I have no doubt whatever that the several attacks described were 
produced by strychnia, and by nothing else. Some of my medicines were bitter 
and hot, and comprised aloes, gentian, ammonia, and ether. Before the po8t 
mortem examination was complete, I had a conversation with Dove at his 
mother's house. lie asked me what we had found on the aualysis ; had we found 
poison ? I said, " We have not completed the analysis, and I cannot give you an 
answer till we have." He expressed an earnest desire to know. I said, de- 
cidedly, that we had not fonnd any natural cause of death. He asked me what 
the jury would say if poison were found in the body. I said it was a very serious 
question, they could only refer it to accidental poisooing, to poison taken by Mrs. 
Dove herself, or poison administered by some other person. He repeated his wish 
that I would inform him of what we had found, as soon as possible, and before the 
next sitting of the inquest. He told me that he had brought strychnia to his house, 
and placed it in his razor-box. I inquired how often he had got it, and he replied, 
** Only once." I also asked him how long he had had it in the house, and be said 
** About ten days." I asked him if he had made any other use of it than to poison 
cats. He said he had placed some upon cheese to poison mice in the rooms of the 
house. When he told me that he had placed it in the razor -box he said he had shown 
it to Mrs. Dove, and told her it was a deadly poison— the poison Palmer used — and 
that she was not to touch it. The time at which strychnia begins to act depends 
upon the amount of the dose, the consitution of the patient, the state of the 
stomach, and the form in which it is given. Assuming that Mre. Dove took no 
food after tea, which was two or three hours before the first symptoms occurred 
on Saturday night, I have no hesitation in saying that the strychnia was not given 
her in her tea. The interval between the tea and the commencement of the 
attack was too long ; but the interval between the taking of n^dicine and the 
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commencement of the symptoms corrrsponds exactly with what I should have 
expected in poisioning by strychnia. 

By the Judge. — ^I do not say this because I know that the tea took place 
at a given time, and that nothing was given afterwards until the medicine 
was taken ; but I say she could not have swallowed this quantity of strychnia 
without having an attack in a quarter of an hour afterwards. Had I known 
nothing whatever of the facts beyond the amount of strychnia taken, I should 
have said that the symptoms must have followed the administering of thepoisoui 
in a quarter to half an hour. 

By Mr. Habdt. — ^The strychnia in my surgery was in the form of a powder. 
It has a soft dry look, more dry than carbonate of soda, not at all crystalised, 
nor would it taste gritty when disolved to a liquid and taken. Judging from 
the results produced upon the deceased as well as those produced upon the animals, 
I should say Mrs. Dove swallowed two or three grains ; this, however, would be 
the maximum. A person could take up from two to three grains between the 
finger and thumb. I never said to the prisoner, " Dear Mr. Dove, there shall 
be no examination, there is no necessity for it." The only thing I ever said 
like it was on Saturday night, when Mrs. Dove being alive, and judging firom the 
symptoms I had previously seen, I told him there would be no necessity for an 
examination, because I did not think it likely that she would die. I have seen 
a bottle of medicine brought from the prisoner's house since the death, and I 
find it is in just the same state as I sent it. Perhaps I may add that it having 
been suggested that the stomach, after death, would afiford some chemical matter 
that would prove injurious to live animals, we have taken the stomach of an 
animal and reduced it to the syrupy matter described, and inoculated live animals 
with it. The result was, that they were not injured in the least. I think that 
a quarter of a grain would be sufficient to kill a dog like that which died at 
Dove's house. 

By the Judob. — ^Dr. Hobson and myself did not make any minute examina- 
tion of the body on Saturday night. I saw it on Sunday, and made a close ex- 
ternal examination. There was, however, nothing in the appearance of it, 
beyond that which is described in the report of Mr. Nunneley and myself, and 
which I have read. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bliss. — I have attended the family for some years, 
but I did not know much of the prisoner when he was a youth. When I had 
the conversation with him after the death of Mrs. Dove, he said to me, in refer- 
ence to the use of poison, — ** Should I have done it so openly, if I had been 
intending to poison her ? Should I have come to your surgery for the poison ? 
How can you think I should have been so cruel ?" The first time I spoke to 
the prisoner's mother about the probable use of strychnia, in Mrs. Dove's death, 
was on Monday morning. I did not determine the quantity of strychnine in the 
body of the little dog. A part of a carpet and a piece of board was brought to 
me from Mrs. Dove's bedchamber. There was a little blood upon them, but I 
did not discover any strychnine in it, because the product was so extremely 
small. I did not think there would have been sufficient poison in the carpet to 
destroy the dog. The traces of strychnine I discovered in the intestines were so 
slight as to be almost doubtful. The proportion of 1 in 40,000 of the poison 
would produce a bitter taste. There were considerable faeces in the intestines, 
and some food in the stomach. Strychnine is insoluble in alkalies. I saw Mrs. 
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Boye, as a medical man, every day up to Saturday, and she told me generally 
her ailments and symptoms. I never look for death from hysteria, nor do I find 
traces of it in dissection. I did not find anything in the hody which might not 
have been accounted for by a large dose of strychnine taken on the Saturday 
night. I have no doubt, however, that the symptoms described of the previous 
attacks were entirely referable to strychnine. 

Mr. Bliss. — Is the description you have heard in court to-day, of the symp- 
toms of the attacks previous to Saturday night, materially difierent from what 
you considered them at that time ? 

Mr. MoBLET. — ^Yery different. In the first instance, heard very imperfect 
accounts of these attacks. 

Mr. Blibs.— Whose account to-day has changed your opinion ? 

Baxon Bramttbll. — ^You say there was nothing that you saw in the post 
morUtn examination which <night not be attributed to strychnine taken on the 
Saturday evening. Would not any previous administration of poison have left 
traces in the poit mortem examination ; or, if it did not was there anything in- 
consistent with the theory that strychnine had been administered prior to the 
last administration on Saturday night ? 

Mr, Morley. — Not at all. Some of the appearances on the post mortem were 
in favour of the hypothesis that poison had been administered prior to Saturday 
night, and I may especially refer to the condition of the lungs and the brain. 

Mr. Bliss. — Can you say, from the appearance of the lungs, that they were 
more engorged with blood than the strychnine given Saturday would haye 
accounted for ? 

Mn Morley, — I do not speak with confidencci but I say it favours such a 
supposition. 

Mr. Bliss. — If the strychnine given before Saturday would have produced that 
appearance of the body before dissection, do you think that Mrs. Dove could 
have been better on the Saturday morning than during the week ? 

Mr, Morley, — ^Yes, because the appearances I have described were merely 
congestive. I did not find any symptoms on the Saturday that her lungs and 
brain were engorged with blood. Mrs. Dove was better that day than during 
the week, both in health, spirits, and appetite. In reply to Mr Bliss, I may say 
I have changed my opinion generally from the evidence of Mrs. Fisher, Mrs. 
Witham, and Mrs. Wood. In Mrs. Fisher's account, there is a description of the 
rigidity, the jerkings, the twitchings, and the drawing back of the head of the 
patient. Ml the symptoms, taken separately, are referable to hysteria, which 
imitates almost every type of disease, sometimes tetanus. I, however, take the 
evidence of all the three witnessess upon which to ground my ehange of opinion. 
In some stages of strychnine attacks, the patient might desire to be rubbed, 
whilst she would not in others, it is not what I should a priori look for. In 
some stages, the touch will renew the symptoms. Much depends upon the pre* 
cise stage of the attack. When I first attended Mrs. Dove that week, I pres- 
cribed a liniment to be rubbed in, after hearing the descriptions of the symptoms. 
Mrs. Dove complained of pains in her limbs ten days before her death. 

Mr. Biiiss. — Is it not extraordinary that a patient who had had a dose of 
strychnine on Monday, another on Wednesday, two on Thursday, and two on 
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Friday, should have Jmproved like Mrs. Dove had done on the Saturday 
morning ? 

Mr. Morley. — It depends upon the amount of the doses. I do not think it 
impossible. I hare seen rabbits lying apparently dead running about again quite 
lively in an hour. 

By Mr. Ovebend. — There are several instances upon record in which strychnia 
patients have asked to be rubbed. There was a carpet on the floor of Mrs. Dove'g 
bed-room when we commenced the post mortem examination, and I saw some 
blood spilt upon it, but it was then turned up, and the floor was wiped. In 
opening the body, occasionally pieces of flesh and fatty matter would fall out upon 
the floor, although operators generally endeavour to avoid it. The chief 
operation of strychnia is by absorption into the blood. In the feculent matter 
contained in the bowels, I only found slight traces of strychnia. The strictly 
feculent matter of the lower bowel we did not examine. There was nothing in 
the appearance of the body inconsistent with the theory that strychnia had been 
administered both on the Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. 

By a Juror. — If strychnia had been put into Mrs. Dove's medicine it would 
not have altered its appearance. As a secondary effect of the strychnia, con- 
gestion of the brain and the lungs is caused. The greater the dose the more 
likely the engorged appearance of the brain to be increased. I have never known 
hysteria produce such external appearances as those on the body of Mrs. Dove. 

Mr, Thomas Nunneley^ surgeon, examined by Mr. Bailey. — He said — ^I 
assisted Mr. Morley in the post mortem examination. I have heard the reports 
read, and I agree with them. I agree with the chemical part of his evidence. 
Having heard the symptoms of Mrs. Dove described, I have no doubt they were 
caused by strychnia. I have experimented on the lower animals for thirty years, 
with various kinds of poison, including strychnia. I have not seen a fatal case 
of strychnia in the human subject, though I have attended the post mortem ex- 
amination of two bodies in which death was produced by strychnia. In my 
opinion the cause of Mrs. Dove*s death was strychnia. The symptoms previous to 
Saturday, as described, were essentially the same as those on Saturday, only less 
violent. I should scarcely have expected to have found Mrs. Dove so improved 
on the Saturday ; but such a fact is not inconsistent with strychnia. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bliss. — There was nothing in the appearance of th« 
body on dissection that could not be imputed to the poisoning by strychnia on 
the Saturday night. There was nothing in the engorgement of the brain and 
lungs that could not be attributed to the dose on Saturday night. The attack on 
Saturday night was unusually intense and prolonged. I have seen many cases 
of hysteria. I agree with Mr. Morley that it will simulate almost every other 
disease, and even tetanus to some extent. We only observed doubtful traces of 
strychnia in the intestines we examined. If we had examined the lower intes- 
tines, I have no doubt we should have found strychnia, and I have no doubt it is 
there now. I should have expected to find strychnia in the tissues, but they 
were not examined. With the knowledge we then had, however, I do not know 
that we should have found it. It is in accordance with my experience that per- 
sons suffering from strychnia do not desire to be rubbed, but it is stated that 
there are cases in which such is the fact. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ovebbnd, — It is stated in the book that a desire to be 
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rubbed has been known. In several cases the patients object to it, but in slight 
cases they seem to desire it. The symptoms preceding Saturday were, in my 
judgment, attributable to strychnia. Hysteria would not account for those 
symptoms ; as described they are more accordant with strychnia than any other 
disease. 

Dr. Hob80ti, of Leeds, deposed to haying seen Mrs. Dove's body shortly after 
death. He did not particularly notice the appearance of the body. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bliss. — ^There was nothing to attract attention in the 
appearance of the body. I know nothing of strychnia cases which have been 
fatal from actual experience. All the symptoms in this case, prior to Saturday 
night, he found in an aggravated form of hysteria. I do not, however, consider 
Mrs. Dove's death to have been from hysteria, but from the administration of 
strychnine* 

Dr. Chriatison, of Edinburgh, said, — I have paid particular attention to the 
study of poisons. I have heard the evidence of Messrs. Morley and Nunneley 
as to the cause of these symptoms, and I agree with them both in thinking that 
death has been caused by the administration of strychnia. — [The cross-examin- 
ation of this witness was in the same strain as that of the other medical men, 
and did not evolve any points of interest.] 

Mr. T. P. Teale, surgeon, Leeds, and lecturer to the Leeds School of Medicine, 
was next examined ; — I have heard the evidence given by Messrs. Morley and 
Nunneley, and I agree with them as to the cause of death. I have never 
observed fatal cases of strychnism, but I have seen the efifects of the poison from 
over-doses, administered medicinally. The symptoms described in this case are 
perfectly in accordance with what I have seen. I have seen hysteria simulate 
strychnism to some extent, but never to resemble the entire group of distinctive 
featares quoted in this case. 

By Mr. Bliss. — If I had heard nothing about the case up to Saturday morn- 
ing, I should still have attributed the symptoms as being in strict accordance 
with those of strychnism. If the lady had been represented to me as having had 
hysterics, before the Saturday morning, and the symptoms had been described 
to jne, I should still have thought the case was one of strychnism. I should 
expect to find my patient better on Saturday morning, after a weak dose of 
strychnine. I do not deny the possibility of Mrs. Dove's symptoms being pro- 
duced by hysteria. 

By a JuROit.— A man, without delusions, when he is sober, may, from being 
frequently intoxicated, get into such a condition, that "when drunk, or partially 
drunk, he may have delusions without being affected with delirum tremens. 

Mr. Wm. Hey, surgeon, of Leeds, also coroborated previous medical witnesses. 
From the evidence he had heard in this case, he attributed the death of Mrs. 
Dove to the effects of strychnine. 

Mr. Richard Hey, surgeon, of York, gave similar testimony. His cross exam- 
ination was also devoid of public interest In re-examination by Mr. Hardy, he 
stated that distress caused by a movement of another person over the floor, a 
dread of the limbs being touched, clenching of the teeth, and all the other 
symptoms in this case, were not attributable to an hysterical attack ; and he felt 
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no hesitation in saying that Mrs. Dove had died from the administration of 
strychnia. 

It was six o'clock, when 

Mr. Hardy rose and said, — That is the case for the prosecution, my Lord. 

Mr. Bliss complained that all the witnesses who were named on the back of 
the indictment for the prosecution had not been called. This was out of the usual 
course of the Northern Circuit, and he hoped his Lordship would order the re- 
maining witnesses subpcened for the prosecution to be placed in the box. 

Mr. Harut, as responsible leader in the case, declined to do any such thing. 

Baron Beam well supported Mr. Hardy, saying that the rule, if it had been 
strictly carried out in the Northern Circuit, was a ridiculous regulation, and he 
should not give it his sanction and approval. 

The objection of the Learned Counsel for the defence being thus oyerruled, 
the court adjourned till yesterday morning, at nine o'clock, when the defence 
would be commenced. 



THIED DAY.-FEIDAY, July 18. 



The Learned Judge (Baron Bramwell) took his seat in the court at nine 
o'clock precisely. Long before that hour, howerer, the entrances to the court 
were besieged by persons anxious to obtain admission; and those who' had 
secured the means of ingress prior to the opening of the doors, took their places 
before eight o'clock. 

About a quarter before nine o'clock the prisoner was brought into court, and 
looked as calm and composed as on the preyious days. The fact that the defence 
was to be opened imparted additional interest to the proceedings, and no doubt 
caused an additional crush. 

Mr. Bliss rose at a quarter past nine o'clock to address the Jury for the 
defence. He said — Gentlemen of the Jury, — The case for the prosecution is 
over, after having continued two long days, during which you have seen the 
power of the whole community arrayed against a man least able to defend him- 
self, and during which nothing has been spared that eloquence, and alrin^ and 
ability, and learning, and industry, and science could supply, to place hirn 
beyond hope or mercy, and almost all claim to your pity. Grentlemen, you have 
listened, I have observed, with that attention due to the case— you have listened, 
as I hope, with something of that resolve and hesitancy due to it — taking things 
as conditional and provisional until after you have heard what reply there is to 
make. You are now, I doubt not, willing and anxious to have that defence 
made, for the prisoner, for his life, most freely and fully. I am charged with the 
duty of conducting the defence — ^unfortunately for myself— for many of my 
Learned Brethren might have been found who would have more ably discharged 
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the duty. I moat begin my duty by confessing my inability to do tliat to which 
I am called, unless I have your assistance. I wish I could hope and believe 
that you could dismiss from your minds all prejudice against the prisoner. I 
know it is exceedingly difficult to ask you to dismiss all prejudice, but I ask you 
to do so as far as lies in your power. I know I must weary your patience ; but, 
neyertheless, I hope and belieye you will, as far as you can, abstract from your 
minds every previous information you may have had on this case ; and I will 
ask you also to emancipate your mind, if you can, from an undue influence which 
has been unfortunately and most unconsciously on your part and upon others, 
been exercised, it may have been, upon you, and certainly upon everybody 
else. I think my Learned Friend has, throughout his speech, not emancipated 
his own mind from it, for he has conducted the case throughout as if the impor- 
tant fact was to be assimied — and no doubt it has been already assumed by the 
world. Unfortunately this case, and the details of it upon imperfect statements, 
and on one-sided accounts only, have been carefrilly and extensively circulated 
and carried into every family, into the mind of every reader, and into the ear of 
every hearer in the country. It is a subject which stimulates curiosity and 
credulity, and in consequence of a recent example of an atrocious character to 
which reference has been made in this case, there prevails a sort of panic in the 
public mind on this subject of poison, as if the most odious of misdeeds were in 
danger of becoming common ; as if the ties of love and wedlock — instead of 
offering security — ^were the opportunity and occasion to perpetrate an odious 
crime ; as if there was a need of some signal course of severity in convicting and 
punishing in order to repress it , as if the ordinary rules and usages ought to be 
stretched a little to catch the victim ; as if the most fearful of all misfortunes, 
lunacy, were to be treated with ridicule. I beg of you, before entering upon 
this case, to throw off this despotism of public panic and public opinion, so 
industriously spread in this case. I regret that even we could not approach this 
haU of justice without seeing placarded upon the walls, *^ Trial of Bore, the 
Leeds Poisoner.'' My Learned Friend has assumed that there has been a murder, 
and that the prisoner committed it. But I ask you to question the fact whether 
there has been murder at all, and I pray you to look into the state of the facts. 
I have to ask you not to assume, but to be prepared to hear me deny that there 
has been a murder at all. I ask you not to assume a murder, but to approach 
this inquiry with a clear judgment, and a mind free from prejudice, which no 
man can control ; and if it be necessary, to arraign public panic, and redress it, 
and correct it, and to decide according to your own opinion, and not be governed 
by the opinion of others. Let me do this, and do not be afraid of being over 
scrupulous or over nice, or afraid of imputation, with which I know my Learned 
Friend will be as ready to denominate my argument. All is a question of 
reason. There is no positive evidence — everything depends upon the inference 
to be drawn from the circumstances — if a little undue weight be given to one, 
the consequence may be fatal. We are dealing with reason almost as subtle a» 
strychnia ; attach too much to the evidence of any witness, a little point over- 
stretched, and the consequences may be fatal, and the error capital. Let us, 
then, patiently and carefully go tlrough the evidence. Gentlemen, there are 
one or two facts in this case which, I think, may be taken without argument. 
The prisoner was of intemperate habits — he was often drunk — ^he was rather 
weak-minded — far from being a wise man-*that my Learned Friend will allow, 
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as it Is placed beyond dispute. I will state the foots, and I must ask you to 
listen to me with patience. Suppose you saw foT the first time, a family consist- 
ing of three persons,— the one an invalid^ — who had long suffered from hysteria 
and indigestion, — the other an unwise and a weak man, occasionally drunk,— 
and you heard poison was brought into the house to poison cats, and it is usual 
to have poison to destroy noxious vermin,) there would be in this nothing that 
should suprise you. Let me ask you if you heard now, for the first time, that in 
such a family, such' an ordinary and not unusual act was to take place as bring- 
ing into the house poison to destroy cats and mice, — if you heard that that poison 
was so deadly in its nature that one grain perhaps would be destructive of human 
life, — if you heard that it was kept in the razor case, on the chimney piece in the 
bed-room, not under lock and key,^f you heard that it was put upon meat, aye 
more than once, — upon cheese ; and if you found poison in that small house in 
the bed room where master and mistress slept, in the bed-room where the servant 
slept, poison in the kitchen down stairs, poison upon the sink, poison by the 
pump, poison in the pantry, poison upon the candlestick, poison upon the plate, 
poison upon the chimney piece, — I have only mentioned those places where it 
was proved to have been found, — if poison was thus used and kept, and you 
heard that an inmate of that house had died of poison, would you have been 
surprised ? Tell me, if any of your acquaintances had been so imprudent and so 
indiscreet as to have kept and used poison in that way, would you not have 
thought it your duty to condemn such an imprudent and rash act ? I should not 
be suprised under the circumstances to find any of you dead from the 
poison. He might say that he could not see any danger; and might 
ask you to tell him how any accident could occur. Would you think it 
necessary to point out how the accident might occur ? It might be put in food 
to poison cats — it might be spilt in some way — no one would know how the acci- 
dent might occur. Your warning to him would be a sufficient one ; and would 
it not have been an act of monstrous imprudence and of strange infatuation or 
insanity if that poison were still continued to be used and kept in the house ? If 
the death occurred, would the probability of its having been accidental be less, 
because it had occurred after the warning ? Oh ! but there is murder. Away 
goes the thought of accident, and every sympathy. Inquiry takes place, and be- 
gets credulity. My learned friend has taken it for granted that this has been a 
murder. I say that my learned friend has presumed that murder was committed, 
and has thought it necessary to exclude the possibility of doubt and inquiry, and 
gone at once into the circumstances upon which it might be fixed upon the 
prisoner. He must prove this ; it is not to be taken by presumption. He says 
it was murder, and not accidental. Prove it. First, have we got any positive 
evidence of it } Does any body say he saw that man administer poison to his 
wife ? None ; and yet this is a case where positive evidence ought to be impera- 
tively required. The fatal dose was given, as my learned friend contends, on 
Saturday night, and in the presence of two witnesses. We ought to have evi- 
dence of it; but is there any confession or admission — for this is the kind cf 
evidence very common in criminal cases ? The prisoner is weak, unwise, loqua- 
cious — he talks and writes a great deal about this affiiir, but he has always persisted 
in one tale, and that tale is innocence, while he has made no effort to elude 
apprehension. All the evidence is circumstantial — a kind of evidence much 
praised by some persons, as it is fiattering, and elicits their own self-praise in 
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making Up, throngli all the intricacies and obscurities,' the whole case. This 
may be very wise, but it would be a little wiser to be a little more distrustful of 
one's own skill. Let us see what the circumstances are. My Learned Friend 
says there is the death of the wife by strychnia. Let us direct our attention to 
the circumstances which it is alleged make up the murder. What sort of a 
murder is it, and what sort of a tale is told ? It is that a man, who has been but 
three years married to a wife of his twn age, conceived the idea of killing her by 
the use of a- drug which is most rapid, painful, and fatal, but which he adminis- 
tered in small doses so. as to keep her in torture during a whole week. Can it 
be conceived that in the meantime he would kiss, caress her, serve her as a nurse, 
write for her mother, bring in his own motherland renew acquaintances with 
whom he has not been recently friendly on purpose to cheer her, see a clergyman 
and ask him to come and pray with her ; and take her by the hand and keep her 
alive in torture during the whole period by doses just enough to give her agony 
and not to kill her ; then kill her on the Saturday by an excessive dose, forbid a 
post mortem examination, and trust to that prohibition to escape detection, and 
after her death to kiss her cold lips — and all because he wanted to marry a lady 
who lived next door, or because his wife was expensive to him from her repeated 
illnesses ? Is there in the pages of romance, or in the annals of crime, an 
offence so atrocious, so monstrous, and so enormous as this ? It appears to be an 
emanation from the enemy of mankind himself, and we would hope, for the credit 
of human nature, that no such villain exists in the world. The prosecution has 
failed to establish the crime of poisoning ; we have still a presumption of inno- 
cence, and so far we have nothing to favour the crime. I would ask, gentle- 
men, if it is consistent with the conduct of a man who has been given to 
habits of drunkenness, and who is a weak and unwise man, that he should 
be guilty of such a crime ? I invite my learned friend, to follow me, and 
see whether we cannot judge of this matter without this horrible influence which has 
been the means of condemning the man before he came to the bar, before he had the 
opportunity of contesting the main fact on which it depends, or of showing his side 
of the question. There is another case besides that which you have heard, — a case 
which his friends present to you, and to which I now come. The next fact is a 
most important one. The prisoner had in his possession poison of the same kind 
that killed his wife. Certainly this is an important fact, but we mu^t not rest 
there ; how did he get possession of it ? If it were done secretly and covertly ,^- 
if it were denied or concealed, and in spite of denial and concealment, we fixed 
him with the possession, that would be a strong fact. But what is the fact ? 
Before he went for the poison he went to Elizabeth Fisher, his own servant, and 
announced that he was going to get it. He told her on the Sunday night that 
he was going to Mr. Morley's for medicine, and would get poison for the cats. 
She never mentioned this in her evidence in chief, and I had to get it out in 
cross-examination. He announced it publicly to her, — it was known in the 
family, — whether to the wife I know not; but he told Fisher, who is one 
of his enemies, and retails to you a story of his threatening to poison 
his wife — a threat which, if ever it was made, had been forgotten both 
by him and his wife. If he had made such a threat and wanted to 
carry it out, he would not have told her surely, that he was going to get 
poison. But he goes also to Harrison, and into a public-house, in a loud 
voice, asks, in the presence of number of witnesses, — for what ?^ Palmer's trial 
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is read aloud by Harrison in the bar of the public-house ; something with refer- 
ence to Palmer was read, — everybody was talking about Palmer's case ; but there 
was nothing in Palmer's case to encourage him to use strychnia to poison 
his wife ; but on the contrary, there was everything in it to warn him 
against it. Palmer's case filled everybody's mind with horror and detestation, 
and there was nothing, therefore, to encourage the use of strychnia. I am now 
dealing with the prisoner as of sane miad ; but there is another aspect of the 
case, — ^insanity, — and it is for you to say, with which the prisoner's conduct 
tallies best. If he was insane, Palmer's case was the very thing to suggest 
strychnia, because,' in insanity, the impulse to imitation is irresistible, and you 
will yourselves know that whenever a new form of insanity manifests itself in a 
great crime, it is followed immediately by similar cases, arising from the 
irresistible impulse of imitation. If, on the other hand, he was not insane, and 
imiocent]y wanted poison to destroy cats, Palmer's case might suggest the poison ; 
and if you think him sane, I ask you, if it is probable he would go to a public 
house, and in the presence of two persons, ask for poison to destroy cats, when, 
at the time, he intended to poison his wife ? Would not that rather prove a con- 
sciousness of innocence, and a determination to brave all appearances to get the 
best poison ? What did he do ? He asked Harrison, *' Can you get, or make 
me, any strychnia ?" If the person who put that question had a delusion — that 
Harrison had a power over the spirits — if he had a delusion that Harrison could 
torment his wife, and that she was not a right woman, or a woman who ought to 
have been tormented : if he had an illusion that Harrison had more power than 
the Devil, he might very probably have used that phrase — " Make me strychnia." 
The man who had such powers would make him strychnia, and it might have 
been consistent with that delusion that it was coupled with a vague, mysterious, 
horrid idea of that mysterious and horrible poison, of which no man can think 
without having some imagination of its being an instrument of the Enemy, and 
the cause of all evil. But if he be sane — if there is no delusion, my Learned 
Friend must confess that it is a novel way for a man who resorts to poisoning, 
because it is secret and he intends to deny it, that he should mention it in a 
public-house. But my Learned Friend may say that his openness was merely a 
mask for his crime. Why, what sort of a mind does that make the prisoner? Is 
that not the act of a weak mind, — is it not the act of an unwise man ? Gentlemen, 
that is not the character of the prisoner's mind, and you will find that it is not 
consistent with the rest of the circumstances of the case. Well, Harrison refused, 
and the prisoner says, ** I know where I can get it," and he goes and gets it, 
and where is that ? Why, to his own medical man. A strange quarter to apply 
to. He wants poison for his wife, and goes to the surgery of his own medical 
man. Palmer's case is again mentioned, and it does not appear by whom. That 
does not matter at all, — everybody talks about it. Strychnia is consequently 
spoken of; the prisoner says that his house is infested with cats, as he had told 
his servant before he left home, and that he wanted poison to destroy them. His 
phrase is, that he thinks he had better use poison to destroy them, — a phrase 
which is used by the man who is asking adrice of another man he meets with in 
a surgery. He gets this opinion, and that is, ** I think it would be the best way." 
My Learned Friend says poisoning cats is a pretence. If poisoning cats was a 
pretence, it would not have been mentioned when he procured the poison of 
EUetson, in the hearing of another person. If it was a pretence, he would no^ 
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have mentioned it. A pretence mentioned is an absurdity. It is therefore folly 
to say that it was a pretence. The poison, then, was got, and for the sake of 
security, the word "poison" was written upon it He had asked whether 
strychnia could he detected ; the answer was, it could he detected, that Mr. 
Morley had detected it, and the assistant of Mr. Morley got down a hook and 
mentioned the test hy which it could be discovered. "Who is Mr. Morley ? A 
medical man, but ILving at a distance in Leeds, attending other people and not 
the prisoner. The prisoner's wife, it is said, was to be poisoned, and the poison 
is got at the shop of the man who could detect strychnia. Is there anything to 
encourage the supposition that the prisoner has committed murder ? llie whole 
force of circumstantial eyidence is this — when you hare no positive evidence 
that a murder has been committed, you compare the circumstances accompanying 
it, and if they accord with such an act, they are taken as evidence of guilt, but 
if they do not accord, they are good for nothing. I hope you will follow me in 
my examination of this supposition of g^t. Look at the circimistances of the 
case : they are irreconcilable with any such supposition. The supposition 
of guHt does not reconcile or accord with any of the material circumstances 
of the case. Let us go on. Dove goes home with the poison ; he proclaims 
that he has got strychnia ; he tells his wife, his servant, a neighbour ; he calls 
for a plate, puts the poisoned meat on the dog-kennel, mixes other portions of 
the drug with cheese, which is placed in the servant's bed-room ; it takes its 
effect ; part of it is washed away by the rain; it kills one cat, and as he wants 
to kill another, he goes back to the same medical man to get some more poison. 
A similar conversation takes place when he obtains the second package of poison ; 
he is again warned of the fatal consequences of the poison, and he takes it away 
with him. He is told to be careful that it does not get mixed with a powder ; 
and he innocently replies — " My wife never takes powders." "Was this an 
evidence of guilt ? The poison is used for poisoning cats ; and we have evidence 
that poison is twice used. There is a change of servants in the house ; visitors 
are coming in and out ; what so likely as that some curious person should inspect 
the razor-box containing the poison, or that the dangerous drug had got dis- 
tributed in the house ? The poison was left in a place and under circumstances 
which would almost inevitably lead to an accident— but did this look like the 
act of a poisoner ? Certainly not. And there was no contrivance on the part of 
the prisoner either to simulate accident, or say that his wife took the poison 
herself. This is the defence of the prisoner. I believe it will be conceded that 
a man in his senses, when he intends to commit a crime, provides some probable 
means of escaping detection. No sane man would think of perpetrating a crime 
without attempting to provide for escape. What means did the prisoner adopt ? 
He did not attempt to conceal the poison ; he did not attempt to keep it out of 
sight; he did not attempt to simulate an accident ; for he negatived it when it 
was suggested to him. Neither did he pretend that the crime was committed by 
another. What, then, are his means of defence ? *' I won't have a pott mortem 
examination." He will stake everything on that Is that the resort and defence 
of a sane man ? But throw in lunacy, — a man who does not know right from 
wrong, who says, "Evil, be tliou my good," and is incapable of forming a plan 
of concealing his guilt — and then the whole thing is consistent. But if he be 
sane and adopt no means of concealment, does it not throw you back upon an 
accident ? " I won't have a post mortem examination." How could he prevent 
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it. His family doctor is a man who insists on post mortem examinations ; and 
all know that it is not in the power of an individual to prevent it. Any sane 
man knows that this would not be of the slightest avail to conceal his crime. 
The case is that on the 10th of Feb., he, intending to poison his wife, gets ten 
grains of strychnia. The whole of these ten grains are used up in poisoning cats 
before the 15th of February. How does this appear ? Because he goes back 
for more on the 1 5th. Why should he have gone for more if he had any left. 
My Learned Friend thinks this is evidence of his guilt, coupled with the fact 
that he told Mr. Morley he had only had it once ; but that last circumstance 
must have been a mistake, for why should he deny a fact which he knew could 
be proved by three or four witnesses. His going for more, I think, is evidence 
of innocence. On the 10th he got ten grains which he did not use to poison his 
wife with, but he used it to poison cats ; and having used the dose for that 
purpose, is it not probable he got the second for the same object ? If we were 
led away with prejudice, and assumed the whole thing to be proved, — if I was not 
for the disposition to view the case from the aspect of prosecution, I should not 
need to labour this point in this way. If the ten grains were used to poison 
cats, and not to poison the wife, is it not probable that the five grains got on the 
15th were for the same purpose — that they were so used, that a cat was poisoned, 
and died elsewhere, and has not been fouud. Why should he have kept the ten 
grains to the 15th or the five grains to the 25th, when these symptoms first began ? 
Now let us inquire into the proof of poisoning. The fatal dose is said to have 
been given on the Ist March. On the supposition of prisoner's sanity or guilt, 
why should he keep it to the 25th, or administer it at so many intervals ? 
Would he not have given her a fatal dose at once, and when no person was pre- 
sent to see her paroxysms, and not administer it no less than five times before 
he gave the fatal dose ? If however, he was labouring under the delusion that 
his wife was not a right woman, and the spirits were urging him to torment her, 
it is most probable he would torture her. Why did he torture his wife ? Why 
did he similate a disease ? Why he was similating a disease that would lead to 
conviction. He knew nothing of hysteria assuming the type of strychnia 
poisoning. When the wife is attacked, he calls in the neighbours — he calls in 
at once the medical men. He had read the book ; he must have seen in it what the 
symptoms were. He could not have wished so many witnesses to see the 
symptoms, if he was sane. But how did he manage ? Six doses were given, 
increasing, as they say, to the last. There is no probability that he would resort 
to such a mode of torturing his wife, if he was sane. There is no probability 
that he could adjust the dose to do it. But if this was done so artfully and 
cunningly — if you can imagine such talent in the prisoner as that, why was such 
an excess administered at last, for the wife is killed by an excessive dose of 
strychnia, which is found in great quantity inside. But now, as to the last 
attack, which is the great one. Mrs Witham had been there till half-past six. 
She then leaves, and Mrs. Dove is left alone. Mrs. Fisher is employed down 
stairs, and where the prisoner is I don't know. The prisoner goes out at half- 
past seven for Mrs. Witham, and she comes in soon after. She finds Mrs. Wood 
there, and she comes in about twenty minutes before him. Observe, gentlemen, 
throughout the case we have had the time from women, and no clock is alluded 
to ; but it is certain she was left alone from half-past six to nearly eight o'clock. 
We have the medicine on the wash-hand stand, a dose was administered at 
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half-pAst three, and it did no harm. The next dote is administered by the prisoner, 
and the bottle is returned to the wash-hand-stand ; it remained there, and was 
found, the contents analysed, and there was found no strychnia there. If ad- 
ministered by the prisoner, it must haye been put into the glass when he gaye 
her the dose. The whole case turns upon [this. It was not in the medicine. 
Now, how does it occur ? The prisoner does not appear to haye proposed to her 
to take the medicine. He was going to Leeds, and does not seem to haye Imown 
exactly the time it was to be taken ; for when Mrs. Doye says, <* William, will 
you be so good as to giye me my medicine ?" then there is some enquiry as to 
when it was taken. — (A plan was produced to the jury.)— You will see, gentle- 
men, how the bed is placed in which the deceased laid. You see the fire-place,and the 
razor-case, which lay on the chimney-piece, and the poison was in that razor-case. 
You see there where the medicine was. Now, gentlemen, he goes to the wash-hand 
stand, he pours out medicine, he bringslt to his wi(i^ and she takes it. What was his 
opportunity of putting in any poison ? if the poison was in the razor-case — and that 
is the only place in which we haye heard of its being kept — do you belieye that he 
went to the chimney-piece, opened the razor case, opened the paper, took out the poi- 
son, and put it in the glass ? Is that the suggestion of the prosecution ? or is it sug- 
gested that Doye carried the poison about with him in his snuff-box ? Which is it ? 
One of the two must be used for the case. This is all imaginary ; here is a large 
field in which one's imagination can play. But is it probable— do you belieye 
that he could do it ? He is not a wizard ; and no sleight-of-hand work would 
suffice for him to dose that glass. Mrs. Wood gaye Doye a minute in which to 
mix the medicine ; but Mrs. Witham says he was no longer than would suffice to 
pour out the medicine. He had no time to do it. Who could suspect he had 
poisoned the glass ? No one, except the Counsel for the prosecution. It is 
nearly impossible for it to be done. We all know the incidents of a sick cham- 
ber ; we all know the great eyent of the hour in a sick room — that not only the 
patient but the nurse and the yisitors all notice particularly the administration of 
the medicine, and giye it to the poor sufferer to the yery minute. Mrs. Witham 
could see eyery moyement of the prisoner ; and so would also his poor wife, now 
slumbering in death ; and Mrs. Witham testifies as to the colour of the medicine. 
She says it was of the same colour and consistency as before. And if, as 
Elizabeth Fisher states, she had desired, in the presence of the prisoner, that her 
body should be examined after her death, do you belieye that a wife with such 
suspicion against her husband, would not haye watched him with the greatest 
care while he poured out her medicine, and haye obseryed and noted any little 
delay in the operation ? But if he could haye done it, would he haye dared ? If 
he is a man of sound mind, would he, in the presence of two witnesses, and while 
watched by his wife, haye attempted to put such a drug into the glass, without 
feeling that he must be detected ? He would haye felt that eyery eye was upon 
him ; and if he was not sold to the dictates of the deyil, he would haye felt the 
full force of the watch which was upon him. But why did he do it then ? Why 
not haye waited till the next dose, when he knew nobody was near to see him ? 
Would a sane man haye selected such a time for pouring poison into his wife's 
glass ? If he would, could he haye done it ? But there is another difficulty. 
How is he to get the poison down his wife's throat ? She had been in the habit 
of taking the medicine. For three or four days she had complained of its taste, 
which she knew well. She complained of it as hot, bitter, and nauseous ; and 
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its taste was so indelibly impressed upon her palate that it could never be effitced. 
Why, the bitterness of this poison is so Intense that one 40,000th part of it will 
make a glass of water intensely bitter. What would have been the effect of a 
grain, a grain and a half,— or as they suggest, three grains ? Could she have 
taken it, and not perceiye it ? Could its bitterness haye escaped her sensitiye 
taste ? Why, on drinking it she made precisely the same complaint as before. 
She said only it is hot, nasty, bitter — effects exactly adequate to the natural taste 
of medicine, and in accordance with her previous expressions, but utterly incon- 
sistent and irreconcilable with the incomparable bitterness of strychnia. She 
never could have taken it in that glass. She could never have got it done with- 
out observation. Remember that the man who does this is tired, sleepy, and 
perhaps somewhat affected with liquor, and I ask if such things are not favourable 
to detection ? After giving the medicine he goes and washes out the glass — 
certainly a circumstance of guilt if he threw away the contents, or if it was un- 
usual or unnatural. But what did he do ? He put the contents into a washhand 
basin. He was in the habit of washing out the glass, and it was very natural, 
for no one liked the taste of medicine, and the medicine in that case was ex- 
ceedingly nauseous. Is there anything in that to indicate guilt ? Ton must not 
seek for what is possible, and see in this a circumstance of guilt, but judge from 
the evidence before you. And depending upon the probabilities of the case, is it not 
inconsistent with the facts to believe that it was administered at that time, and that 
it could have been administered at that time, or would be administered at that time. 
Neither does the prisoner's conduct indicate guilt — he shows his wife every atten- 
tion, rubbing her back, giving her her medicine, kissing her, and all former differen- 
ces were apparently forgotten. These are little circumstances which you must con- 
nect. When he comes in she complains of his being so long, and he appeals to Mrs. 
Witham to know whether she is not a little over harsh. Mrs. Witham aays, ** Sick 
people are a little cross ;" and Mrs. Dove then say^ '* William, you shall not go for 
my medicine to-night ;" but he replies, *< I will.'' But, gentlemen, who is it that 
on former occasions went for the medical men and the neighbours ? It is always 
the husband. Now, on this very night, when he seems to have been so miserably 
overtaken by his wretched propensity, when he hears at Wood's that a man had 
been sent for Mr. Morley, he runs there, at once, himself. But you say it is a 
mere pretext. The wife would have seen through a pretext. She did not seem 
to treat it as such. She accepts his caresses ; she is pleased with his attention 
to her ; there is nothing indicating that the conduct and feeling of the prisoner 
was insincere. Now, gentlemen, you find a curious piece of evidence. He goes 
for Mr. Morley and has a conversation with him. He says several times that he 
will not have a post mortem examination on the ground that she objected to it. 
<* But I hope your wife will get better," said Mr. Morley. ** 1 will not have an 
examination," responded the prisoner. Why, would anything more destroy his 
own wretched refuge than that ? Is there any man in his senses who had 
only one plank to stand upon, who would go to any medical man and say, 
** Tou shan't have a pott mortem examination of the body ? " Is that the 
conduct of a sane man ? Is this man in his senses ? If there is guilt, — 
has it never occurred to you throughout this case, — if he is guilty of poison- 
ing his wife, that he got strychnia for that purpose ? and administered it 
for that purpose ? was he in his senses when he conducted himself in that 
that way ? No sane man would have done such a thing, without considering 
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his chances and how he might escape. Bat this is not the only occasion. On 
Monday he goes to the medical man. Morley is not there, — he sees Scarth, — 
the same conversation takes place : ** If my wife die, will the coroner require a 
post mortem examination ? ** Ton, the guilty wretch, who had got poison to 
poison your wife, to have gone home and poisoned her, come back before she was 
dead to that shop to talk about the pott m^trtem examination^ — Are you mad ? 
He is told that the coroner will have a post mortem examination in cases of 
poison ; and yet, strange to say, that appears to satisfy him as far as the coroner 
is concerned. But will Mr. Morley require one ? Mr. Morley will, — he always 
insists upon it in cases which require it, — he will insist upon it, and will have it. 
Is this the conduct of a sane man, and are these inquiries consistent with the 
character and supposition of a sane man who had committed a crime of that kind ? 
Is it not probable that as the family objected to a post mortem examination, Mrs. 
Dove would have joined in the objection ? But it is said that what she told 
Elizabeth Fisher proves the contrary. Elizabeth Fisher's evidence in this par- 
ticular, and some other particulars, stands alone in this case, and is contradictory 
in some very particular points. There is no doubt, gentlemen, that she demurred, 
or objected, to the post mortem examination. First the threat to give her a pill 
is exceedingly improbable ; and next, her own answer is inconsistent with her 
conduct in taking the medicines, — she not having breathed her suspicions to any 
human being, neither her own friend nor her medical man. It is possible that 
there was occasionally an angry quarrel, where both parties were excited, and 
one might be drunk, words without meaning might have passed, to be forgotten 
in the next breath by both the parties concerned, and only treasured up by some 
discontented servant, who had received notice of dismissal. That is the manner 
in which this conversation — if it ever took place at all — did occur. And with 
reference to a post mortem examination, the prisoner knew very well that neither 
he nor any one else could prevent a coroner's inquest from sitting over her body. 
There is next a conversation with Harrison, which takes place after the death 
and funeral, and during the time when the inquest was sitting. Dove is stated 
to have inquired of Harrison whether a grain or a grain and a half of strychnia 
could be detected. Whenever we bring the prisoner and Harrison together 
there is a mysterious absurdity, irrationality, and an insanity about him that marks 
the whole case. He appears to have implicitly belieyed in the mysterious powers 
of Harrison, and consults him on every occasion of domestic and general interest. 
Add to these circumstances the fact of insanity in the person charged, and the 
fact becomes consistent and reconcilable with the charge against the prisoner . 
But if the prisoner was sane, it seems impossible to account for his consulting 
Harrison about the fact which he already knew, if he were guilty. If he were 
sane and inocent, he might have asked the question, because he would be anxious 
to know all that any one could tell him as to his dear wife's end. But if sane 
and guilty, he knew it was too late ; for the inquest was opened, and the exami- 
nation made. I need not go over the whole of the conyersations with others ; 
but I should perhaps notice his telling not merely Mr. Scarth, but Mr. Morleyi 
Mr. Hicks, and Mrs. Kellam, that he will have no post mortem examination — 
seeing that, if he is sane, this must destroy every possible chance of escape from 
detection. If my Learned Friend attributes these conversations to drunken- 
ness, — with all its falsehood, additions, and misrepresentations, —then it is of no 
value. But if he was sober, what conclusion can you come to but that he is a 
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lunatic. How else can you reconcile hicf conTersation in the public-house witli a 
perfect stranger ; while his wife, whom he had poisoned, lay in bed suffering the 
Rgony of his crime ? How else can you reconcile his confessing to such a man 
his conviction that his wife would not recover, though the doctor said she would ? 
Whence did this confidence come, if not firom insanity, and his conezion with the 
conjuror, and his communications with the devil ? But we go farther. He says 
she will recover if she got over the then attack ; that she would not survive the 
month of February ; that she would not live to the first day of the next month. 
This is only consistent with insanity. And if it be reasonable to tell this entire 
stranger further, he could not live without a woman — that he would have a grand 
jollification when his wife was dead, and that that person would hear of her death, 
and in the newspapers ; and with that terrible obscenity, that nothing might be 
wanting, requested that he would bring with him a woman. Bearing in mind these 
things, I ask you if it is consistent with his sanity ? It is inconsistent ; as is also the 
collateral fact, of his attachment for Mrs. Witham. Gentlemen, if it was not for the 
enormous prejudice in this case, if it was not for those terrible placards, and those 
other circumstances which have bowed the intellect of my Learned Friend, and 
led him to take it for granted that a murder has been committed, it would not 
be necessary to argue the absurdity and inconsistency of the facts with the 
prisoner's guilt. Then as to the proposed allowance of £20 a year, that was not 
sufficient ; for, though she might have left him if she thought proper, he need 
not have paid the money unless he liked. Motive of passion there was none — 
there is no evidence of fatal enmity between them. They had quarrels, and 
sometimes there was violence ; but the quarrels were made up, and he showed 
her acts of affection. My Learned Friend says the affection was a sham ; but was 
she not the best judge whether it was a sham, and if it was a sham, would it not 
have been odious and intolerable to her ? But she accepted his affection, and 
thus proved that it was not a sham. There is no adequate cause of passion, of 
jealousy, or of anything to gain by her death ; there is no evidence of fatal 
enmity between them ; no cause that can account for murder — for murder by 
means so cruel, so cowardly, so dastardly as is charged in this case. It is said 
there was a passion for Mrs. Witham. What a miserable refuge ? There is not 
a particle of evidence for it. The only thing that has been stated is, that after 
Mrs. Dove's death, the prisoner went to Mrs. Witham's, and asked to be per- 
mitted to call and see her. Why ? Because of her kindness to his wife ; and i» 
there anything in that suspicious? But there my Learned Fiiend left it ; the 
cross-examination added ** for her kindness to Harriet." He proposed to give her 
abook of great value, according to the prosecution ; the cross-examination added, 
** for her kindness to Harriet." Dove never expressed any regard for Mrs. 
Witham, except for her kindness to his wife. There is nothing, indeed, but the 
miserable structure of my friend's case that requires such miserable subterfuge or 
pretext to be imagined. But something is said to the charwoman. This is a very 
peculiar story, and requires particular attention. A charwoman comes to hi» 
house, who has never been in it before, and who is unknown to him. He con- 
▼erses with her in the kitchen, and tells her that when his wife is dead he i» 
going to make an offer to Mrs. Witham. The charwoman laughed. What i» 
the supposition ? What is the case ? This is on the Wednesday, and my friend 
Bays two doses of strychnia had been given. 
Mr. OvBRBND.— No. The week before the murder. 
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Mr. Bliss.— Well, a week before. But he hears a noise upon the stairs, and 
is afraid his wife might come down and listen, so he goes to the foot of the stairs 
and calls to her, " Play the tune that was played at my father's funeral." Is 
this not extraordinary conduct ? If he is lunatic or insane, he might have done 
this; but if he is sober, how is the hct to be reconciled with the crime ? It 
might be reconciled with indiscretion and foUy, — with weakness of mind, — ^with 
an absurdity of language and behaviour ; but coupled with innocence, he never 
could have resorted to such language. With regard to his motive, we have a 
piece of evidence of considerable importance, because abstracted from a most 
unwilling witness — Elizabeth Fisher ; for she says she heard the wife say that 
the husband when sober was kind to her. You have a man, who when sober is 
kind to his wife, committing a crime the most cruel — ^the most horrible and 
atrocious, which he must have conceived in soberness, and perpetrated at one 
time or another in soberness, contrary to the general terms of his conduct when 
he was sober. 

Mr. OvESSND. — ^The witness said his conduct was nearly the same when 
dmnk or sober. 

Mr. Bliss. — ^No one, except Elisabeth Fisher, speaks to general nnkindness ; 
tlie others speak to occasional imkindness when drunk. But, gentlemen, would 
a man in his senses have selected the time and occasion to perpetrate the ofienoe 
which the prisoner seems to have done ? Having the choice of secrecy and 
solitude, — ^having his wife without a servant for a week, and after that a servant 
coming only two days a-week, whilst he has the poison in his house, — ^why 
should he neglect that opportunity i Why should he choose a time when two 
witnesses were present to admioister the fisital doze. Dove goes and invites his 
fHends to come in and see what is going on — ^friends with whom his acquain- 
tance had been interrupted — ^the Hicks, from whose house he had been ex- 
cluded—the Mends of his wife and not of himself. He induces his own mother 
and sister to come and see her, and he writes a letter urgently imploring her 
mother and sister to hasten to see and wait upon her. He even exaggerates her 
disease in order to induce them to come qiiickly ; and yet, if he were sane, he 
must have known that they would see that she was not ill seriously. Had he 
wished them to believe her ill, when in reality she was not so, would he, if a sane 
and guilty man, have brought them into her presence to see how she really was, 
and be witnesses of her symptoms, which we are told were of the most suspicious 
kind ? Why, it is in no way compatible with the conduct of a man in his senses, 
But he does more : he calls in the clergyman of the parish,— the most foolish 
and inexplicable thing in the world for a g^ty man to do. Can you conceive a 
man who is murdering his wife, and about to give her the fatal dose, going to a 
clergyman, bringing him to witness her symptoms, and discover his false state- 
ments in regard to her state ? If he was not labonring under some delusion, 
would he have made such statements as he did ? The symptoms had alarmed 
her, there is no doubt, because she told Mrs. Witham so, and no doubt told the 
same thing more urgently to her husband. If he was in fear of her death, what 
was he likely to do so much as to write to her mother, and to entreat his own 
mother and the clergyman to come to her and to console her, to take her by the 
hand ? Is not aU this perfectly consistent with his innocence, and inconsistent with 
his guUt ? If you have not come to the conclusion that this was a murder, — ^if the 
prisoner does not come to that bar already condemned,— you must feel that these 
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drcumstanoes are all inoonsistcnt with the crime of murder. Nay, I will gor 
further, and say that if the whole of the circumstances were all the contrary of 
what they are, ^t would have formed a far stronger case against the prisoner. If 
there had heen a disparity of age hetween him and his wife, — if there had heen. 
eyidence of unconquerable hatred and jealousy, and a desire to be imited to 
another, — if he had gone to a stranger and at a distance for the poison, — if he had 
obtained it clandestinely, and kept it secretly, — if there had been neither cats nor 
mice poisoned, — if the poison, instead of being scattered about the house^ had 
been kept out of sight, and never seen till it was discovered in the stomach of 
the deceased,— if all these things had been proved, there would have been some 
ground of presumption against the accused. But every one of these things were 
negatived by the evidence. Take all the circumstances which have been proved, 
and add to them weakness of mind, intemperance, and folly, and they are all 
compatible with the innocence of the prisoner. Tou have occasional quarrels 
with his wife, which are soon made up, — voluble talking, — ^telling total strangers 
his intentions after his wife's death»^and all are reconcilable with the prisoner's 
innocence of this crime. With regard to his anticipations of his wife's death, 
the best of lovurs may be led to think of such an event ; but if he cannot banish 
such thoughts from his mind ; he may, if he be a man of intellect, drive them 
away speedily. A wise man would dismiss such thoughts, — a fool cannot do 80> 
and a drunkard will not. No ; he will babble about them to all he meets. Is 
not the conduct of the prisoner that of the fool and the drunkard, — the man 
whose mind is unstrung ? But I have not done with the case yet. Excuse me^ 
if I appear tedious. We have the life of a fellow man at stake. You have the 
life of that man in your hands, and you are asked to acquit or consign him to 
death upon the inferences you draw, and the reasoning of your minds upon the 
facts. How careful, then, should you be that your inferences are correctly 
drawn, and that your reasoning is right. I have not yet done with the feet that 
the poison was never administered in that glass ; for I call Mrs. Wood and Mrs. 
Witham to witness that this could not have been so. Both these persons wore 
in the room at the time ; and though Mrs. Wood had her back to the prisoner 
when he poured ont the medicine, yet Mrs. Witham was looking at him all the 
time. What is the operation of this poison ^ It varies in its operation from a 
few seconds to an hour and a half. Is it dear that the poison was given at 
the time the medicine was administered ? Where had she been during the hour 
and a half prior to the commencement of the attack ? Why, from half-past six 
to eight o'clock, you hear.nothing whatever of her ; and the attack commenced 
at a quarter-past eight. What she may have taken during that time who ean 
Say ? Beyond this, we have two witnesses who saw him give the last dose of 
medicine ; they eould have seen him had he put anything into it ; and yet they 
swear that they saw nothing. His wife, too, was looking on, and at her sugges-» 
tion he got the medicine. If I had adduced Mrs. Wood and Mrs. Witham had 
been called for the defence, what stronger or more conclusive answer could any 
person have given to such a charge ? If they had been my witnesses, can any 
man doubt what your verdict must have been ? Would you have speculated 
upon his guUt ? or would you not have said, " If he gave her this poison, these 
ladies must have seen it ? " So far as it is possible for negative evidence to go, 
the evidence of Mrs. Wood and Mrs. Witham negatives the prisoner's guilt. 
Gentlemen, I have now j&riishcd the casc^^ so far as it turns upon the question 
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whether any murder whatever has been committed, and the facts and circum- 
stances from which that conclusion has to be drawn. There is one aspect more ; 
and to this part of the case I wish you to give some attention. « My Learned 
Friend has never once alluded to the fact that all the circumstances proved were 
not inconsistent with the innocence of the prisoner. Do we not hear of accidents 
from poison, — even in the best hospitals, where the utmost care is used to pre- 
serve the inmates from contact with those poisons ? Have we not heard of 
accidents from strychnia or arsenic, which have caused the death of four or iiTe 
persons at a time. Look at this case. Here is a family of three persons. One 
is dead, and cannot speak ; the other is in that dock, and his mouth his closed ; 
and the third is an enemy of his. We are thus deprived of the power to give 
that explanation of the matter which we could otherwise have offered. I am not, 
however, called upon to account for an accident ; but there are a thousand ways 
obvious enough to all why this should hapx>en. Suppose the paper is opened by 
anybody, from a feeling of curiosity, and a little is spilled. Of a light character 
like dust, a slight draught of air would blow it away. A small portion is in the 
bed-room,— some is placed in the candlestick, some up stairs, some down stairs, — 
in the privy, in the sink, in the dog kennel, — ^with persons coming in and out, 
and a change of servants, — with all these circumstances before you, can you say 
upon your oath that the probability of accident is excluded ? There is one other 
fact of great importance to which I must call your attention. Tou will remember 
that after an interval of several days after the death of Mrs. Dove, during which 
the house was carefully swept, according to the evidence of Elizabeth Fisher — 

Mr. OvERBND wished to correct Mr. Bliss. The witness only stated that she 
swept up the bed-room in which the cheese was placed, and there was no evidence 
that the house was ever carefully swept. 

Mr. Buss. — That may be the case as to Fisher's evidence, but I ask yon 
whether it is not probable that the house, which was occupied up to the 3rd of 
March, would be frequently swept ? Now as to the circumstance to which I was 
drawing your attention. On the 15th of March two women, who took with them 
a dog, went to clean the house, and the dog died, and of strychnia. The proba- 
bilities are that there was nothing for the dog to get, but it is suggested that the 
dog licked some blood. Now it did not, for it was prevented doing so, and if it 
had the medical witnesses have told you that it would not have poisoned the dog, 
as there was no poison in the blood. 

His Lordship. — ^The witness did not say that exactly, but there was not a 
sufficient quantity of blood to contain the amount of strychnia which would poison 
the dog. 

Mr. Bliss. — Well, put it in that way, there was not sufficient to cause death. 
My Learned Friend very readily suggested that the dog might have got a piece 
of flesh, but is there to be no considerations of a more merciful character ? I 
ought not to be called upon to suggest a cause, and if you cannot account for 
the death of the dog, how much less ought you to call upon me to explain the 
death of Mrs. Dove, for the same effects would have been produced if the dose 
had been given at five minutes to eight, five minutes after, or ten minutes after. 
I ask you, will you say that the poison must have been administered after Mrs. 
Wood came into the room, for unless you do, you do not exclude accident ; and 
even if you do, you do not. Poison may have been spilt by accident, and if so, 
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ikat would account for the death of the dog, and if it would be sufficient to ac- 
count for the death of the dog, would it not also be sufficient to account for the 
death of Mrs. Dove ? When you remember how carelessly the poison was kept 
and used, there is nothing improbable in supposing that portions of It migkt 
h^ivc been spilt, and when you also consider that the house was tenanted after 
Mrs. Dove's death, and would be swept, is it not more difficult to suppose that 
the dog found some strychnia on the floor, than that, either by its being spilt 
amongst the food or the drink, whilst it was being used, Mrs. Dove partook of 
some. We have no account of anything that took place in the bed-room from 
half-past six to eight. Now if, we suppose, that after the dose of medicine at 
three o'clock, some one opened the paper containing the strychnia and looked at 
it, and that in doing so they either swept a portion oflF with the sleeve, or that it 
was blown away into the medicine glass, and we have the cause explained. It is 
highly improbable it was taken in the medicine, and Mrs. Witham and Mrs. 
Wood, who were present, said they did not see the prisoner put anything into 
it. It might also have been blown into the sago or the tapioca, where it would 
be more disguised, and probably less immediate in its effects. The medicine was 
only spoken of by Mrs. Dove as ordinarily nasty, and the evidence is almost 
irresistible that the poison was not given in the medicine. If you suppose that 
the symptoms previous to Saturday were produced by strychnia, the partaking 
of the strychnia may be accounted for in the same way. But are you satisfied 
they were produced by strychnia. The lady had been subject to hysteria, and was 
under treatment for hysteria at the time. Mr. Morley saw her daily, and Scarth 
frequently. The latter during two of the attacks. They heard Mrs. Dove's des- 
cription of the attacks, and they came to the conclusion that the attacks were 
hysterical, and it is not until circumstances subsequently transpired, and after 
hearing the evidence in this case, that they changed that opinion. Now, I sub- 
mit to you, that Mrs« Dove was the best able to judge of her symptoms, and was 
more likely to be correct in her judgment, than those who were about her, and, 
if that was so, I ask you to accept the evidence upon which the medical men 
acted as more entitled to credence than that which has been given by Mrs. 
Fisher and Mrs. Witham. Now, gentlemen, I ask whether that is not reason- 
able — whether in a case of life or death — for all turns on this aspect of the case, 
on this fact, whether the previous attacks were owing to strychnia or hysteria— 
whether it would not be safer, better, more reasonable, to take the opinion of the 
medical men at the time when she was ill than that derived now from symptoms 
described by others. I would add further, that during the other attacks she desired 
to be rubbed — an unnatural thing in the case of poisoning by strychnine — and 
that she recovered under those attacks. But hysteria would leave no indi- 
cations in the body that could be discovered at a post mortem examination. 
Mr. Morley said he thought there might be one little thing. He said he thought 
the lungs and brains were slightly more engorged than strychnia administered on 
the Saturday would account for. Mr. Nunneley says just the contrary, and upon 
such a point of importance as this, where there is much difference in the medical 
testimony, I need not argue which you should adopt. Mr. Morley says that, had 
it been administered before Saturday, it would have been found in the intestines : 
but slight traces only were found in the duodenum, or second stomach. Now, 
gentlemen, I come to the second part of the case for your inquiry. Gentlemen, 
you will not suppose that I am about to contend that the prisoner at the bar is 
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always a raving madman, nor that he is quite a dribbler and an idiot. No ; it 
would be to know little of the nature of insanity, and to keep out of tiew the dis- . 
coveries of science and of experience, if we confined our idea of insanity to such 
cases as those. In modern times great discoveries have been made by the inves- 
tigations of the most eminent men into this obscure and mysterious disease. 
The nature of man's mind is better understood, if the brain, the organ of the 
mind, is, as they all tell us, not a single but a complex organ, composed of many 
parts and divisions, and it is perfectly well ascertained in the history of the mind 
considerad as spiritual, and the brain considered as the organ of the spirit, that 
one part of it may be subject to a secret disease which is sapping the health of 
the whole, and that for a long time the appearance of sanity and of reason may 
be kept up by the unhappy sufferer, until at last the disease has reached its 
maturity and developes itself in some act of extravagance, delusion, and madness, 
and violence, either to some other person, or against the poor vrretch himself. 
These discoveries, beginning originally with the medical men as- was natural soon 
made their way into the legislature. An act of Parliament was passed to pro- 
vide for those numerous and increasing classes, and as humanity and science im- 
proved, the law on the subject was extended ; and as cases of partial insanity and 
moral madness became more frequent and more often recognised, an act of Par- 
liament was passed to provide for those eases where the prisoner was acquitted 
on the ground of insanity, and it was declared that the prisoner in such cases 
should be confined so long as he was dangerous. But the definition of insanity 
which our laws have laid down also underwent some modification. Anciently, 
it seemed to have been held that in order to acquit a man on the ground of 
insanity, it was necessary to be convinced the man did not know how to distin- 
guish right from wrong generally. Bnt I believe I am speaking not without 
authority when I say that in modem times that rule has been somewhat adapted 
to the discoveries of science, and that now the inability to distinguish right from 
vrrong, not generally, but upon the subject which had led to the commission of 
the crime, is such insanity as the law requires to justify an acquittal ; and, fur- 
ther, that the acting under any delusion of mind which is insanity, — although 
the man might apart from that delusion appear to be sane and rational — is also 
sufficient in order to excuse him from the commission of a crime perpetrated 
under that delusion. 

His Lordship. — I shall not tell that to the jury. 
Mr. OvEBEND. — ^That is not the law. 

His Lordship. — If in a particular act (I don't say the prisoner's,) a person 
could not distinguish right from wrong — that is, if he did not know that a thing 
was wrong according to law, prohibited by law,-T-the jury should acquit him on 
the ground of insanity ; but if he is under a delusion that some one has done 
him an injury, and the person has not injured him, he is quite as much guilty of 
murder as though the person had done him an injury. 

Mr. Bliss. — Well, it will not touch my argument nor my case. I shall con- 
tend before you, and 1 hope successfully, that what with delusion, and what with 
disease of mind, and what with defect of understanding, the prisoner had not the 
power of distinguishing between right and wrong in the very act which led to the 
crime. I will read to you as part of my speech the opinions of medical men who 
bave made insanity their study. 
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Mr. Otbbend — I object. 
. His Lordship.— You may use it as part of your own argument, not as the 
' opinion of some medical men. 

Mr. Bliss. — Then I will put it to the jury as part of my own argument. 

The Court now briefly adjourned for the purpose of refreshment 

Mr. Bliss then resumed his argument by saying, — We are now entering upon 
» very important feature in this inquiry, viz., the sanity of the prisoner. Its 
bearing upon the argument heretofore used is something ; its independent im- 
portance far more. The incidental part of the evidence is also momentous. I invite 
your atteatioa to the evidence on this point. As this is a question of science, 
I beg leave to read to you quotations from works in support of my argument. 
[Mr. Bliss here read from a medical work several paragraphs elucidating the 
features of what was called moral insanity. One quotation alluded to another 
undisputed form of mental disease which had been denominated moral insanity* 
In persona suffering from this disorder, physicians had not been able to detect 
any delusion or hallucination, but the feelings are deadened and blunted. Mr. 
Bliss also quoted the opinions of several eminent physiological authors.] 

Baron Braxwbll objected to these quotations, as being irregular. The 
opinions of Spurzheim, Liebig, Elliotson, and Pritchard, might not be the opinion 
of the Learned Counsel, and the evidence was therefore inadmissible. 

Mr. Bliss gave way to the decision of the Court. He then said : — I hope to 
be able to show you that this man has from his youth upwards laboured under 
defects of understanding, that have since developed themselves, and driven him 
to the commission of the crime with which he is now charged. I shall be able to 
show that the prisoner has had a diseased mind through life. It is more just 
and merciful, therefore, to take care of him, than to put an irresponsible agent 
like an insane man to death. One quotation I must read to the jury : — ** Under 
the influence of moral insanity, there is an impulse to murder and do mischief.*' 
This is the kind of argument with which I beg to introduce the case of my client. 
I apply it to the law of the case in this manner — whether it would not be possible 
to have the understanding so perverted that he was incapable of judging between 
right and wrong. You have to decide. I shall give you the history of the man 
from childhood. You shall have him in the nursery, in the school, in his appren- 
ticeship to farming, at his own farm, and his conduct down to the present time. 
Mr. Bliss here glanced at the life of the prisoner from childhood upwards, from 
which it appears that the prisoner remained at his father's house until he was 
sixteen years of age. He had been to school, where he had remained two or 
three years ; afterwards to the seminary or college ; and afterwards to a farm, 
where he remained for about five years. Subsequently he went to America, 
where he remained for two years. When he came back, he took a farm of his 
own, which he left a little before this affair. Through the whole of this time« 
his conduct was marked by hrrational and unaccountable behaviour. The nurse, 
schoolmaster, his master, his servants, will all testify to this state of his mind. 
There might be a partial defect in the first instance, and this had gradually 
sapped and destroyed his brain ; so that he did not know right from wrong. 
The evidence of Mrs. Wood, his nurse, was then made the subject of comment 
by the Learned Counsel in proof of the insanity of the prisoner. When Dove 
WAS sent to school, he was unable to receive instruction. His insanity soon 
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began to develope itself ib a decided form. One day he g[Ot a pistol to shoot his 
father as he was coming down stairs to breakfast. The authorities qf the school 
interfered, an inquiry was instituted, and the prisoner was dismissed from school. ' 
The present case was no sham. After Dove had left school and college, his 
father, in distress and anxiety to know what to do with the boy, desired lir. 
Frankish, a farmer, near Scarbro*, to take him into his service for Ave years, 
hoping that the change of residence would be of adyantage to him. At Mr. 
Frankish's, Dove's conduct was irrational and insane. He had not been there 
long before he procured some sulphuric acid, and poured it oyer several valuable 
eows and horses. He also played several freaks with cats, burning them with 
the acid, and otherwise ill-treating them. He burnt the wagon covers with the 
acid, poured it also into the water trough, from whence the horses drank, and 
thus was imminently in danger of poisoning them. He made companions of the 
farm servants, and when reproved by Mrs. Frankish for treating the men with 
beer, he pulled out a knife, and said it was fortunate that her husband was still 
alive-^thus leading her to understand that he had been thinking of killing her 
husband. Mr. Jenkins, the brother of the deceased lady, would also be called, as 
would also be Mr. Law, the principal of VVoodhouse Grove school. These gentle- 
men and others as well, had all of them come to the conclusion that Dove was 
decidedly insane. He advised the father as to what provision should be made 
for the prisoner ; and, after the examination, the father made a will of a very 
peculiar charcatcr. He left the prisoner an annuity of £60, but left it to trustees, 
with power to pay it to the prisoner for his maintenance and support, to his wife, or 
to any other person or persons, for that purpose. After this, the father took him 
a farm at Bramham, and the prisoner went there in 1832. He remained there a 
considerable time ; and you will have the evidence of the servants, and you will 
find that he was troubled with strange fancies of persons breaking into the house. 
He kept fire-arms — a double-barrelled gun, a brace of pistols, and a revolver of 
six barrels, and he carried them about with him. He went sallying about his 
place, persisting that some one was there, until the servants were tired of attend- 
ing them. He used to fire his arms off without an object — rode about furiously 
on a horse, and into a pond when the horse was covered with foam — chained a 
bull-dog to the oven — chased a man for meddling with his dog, and threatened 
to shoot him — threw water upon his maid-servant, and burnt her cap — said he 
was waylaid by three men, one of whom he knocked down, broke the jaw of 
another, and that the third ran away — loaded his gun with a cannister to the 
muzzle, and put it near a candle, at the danger of explosion. He also gave very 
strange orders about his farm — he planted apple trees one day, and cut them 
down the next. All these things were accompanied with fits of great des- 
pondency, and said he could not live. He went strolling about the fields crying — 
threatened to blow up his farm and set it on fire. At another time he packed up 
his stockings saying he was going to enlist for a soldier, and askedHhe servants to 
cover him, and when his wife came home, he was found in the hay-shed covered 
up. He signed the teetotal pledge, and knocked out the bungs of his ale barrels* 
On another occasion referred to by Mrs. Jenkins, he drove his wife home from 
Leeds very furiously, saying he was going to drive her to eternity. They had 
heard of his insane conduct to Mrs. Jenkins — that he said he had three balls, 
one for himself, one for his wife, and one for Mrs. Jenkins. He suffered from 
nsaue delusions which rendered hin> unable to know what he was doing* 
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He put a pistol to his own mouth and threatened to shoot himself— slept on 
the hearth-rag, rose at midnight to go to Leeds — said he had grown black 
potatoes — that he was worth £50,000— and had the delusion that strange persons 
were about the house. On another occasion he threatened to shoot his father, 
and, on a gentleman going to him, he found him in the wash-house, muttering 
to himself with the pistol, — he was sullen and silent. He was given into the 
custody of a policeman , and had the law taken its course there would have been 
no doubt, if a tithe of the circumstances now mentioned had been stated, he 
would have been taken care of as a dangerous lunatic. Why, what said Elizabeth 
Fisher herself ? At one time he came into the room with a knife and a bottle 
of laudanum, to attack his wife and Fisher ; that he pursued his wife with a 
carving knife, and yet when she fainted he became as afiTectionatc as possible ; 
that he gave her notice to quit by an attorney's letter ; and, in a word, the 
moment they saw him subjected to any strong impulse, his judgment of right 
and wrong was gone. A schoolmaster who knew him well, found him one day 
lying in the ruts of a road, with his face covered with his hands, and he refused, 
though in great danger, to stir. At one time he was seen with a troop of boys 
at Aberford, and at another he begged a person to walk with him, as he was 
fHghtened to go alone. While in his farm, a neighbour reaped his corn, which 
was ripe. Dove said he would not be behind, and began to reap his own corn, 
although it was green. He spoke of magic and of having communication with 
the devil ; and once prepared powder in a saucer and plate, and fetched a light to 
form some incantation scene, but the people present interfered, or the house 
would have been blown up* Then there was his communication with the man 
Harrison, the magician, the conjuror, the water-caster, the astrologer, and who, 
he thought, had power over the devil. Why, Harrison, who had begun at Dove*s 
request to cast his nativity, desisted from the task because he regarded him as a 
madman. There was a letter from Dove to Harrison intercepted by the deceased. 
If Susan Jenkins had been called she could have told them a good deal about 
the letter ; but from Elizabeth Jenkins they learnt that it expressed a desire 
that Harrison should employ the devil to torment his wife, as she was not a 
proper woman. Since he has been in gaol he had written to Harrison, 
and had given the letter to a prisoner about to be released, for delivery; 
but it was intercepted. This letter was another proof of his belief in Harrison's 
supernatural powers. It was as follows : — 

" I feel myself very much pained at finding myself in York Castle, a 
prisoner, particularly as you told me I should not go to prison, where I shall 
have to remain till the July trials. What is your opinion of my case ? Let 
the jury bring in my case whatever they please, I am not guilty. Will you 
tell me decidedly from my nativity what will be the result, if you can } I 
had put entire confidence in you. If you can do anything for me you must. 
I have never said anything to any one about our conversations at any time. 
I have retained Sergeant Wilkins for my counsel, and Barret for my lawyer. 
People tell me that your evidence against me about my asking whether a grain 
or a grain and a half would be found, told very much against me. Writ© 
me all about this ; but mind you don't write anything about this in ink ; but 
let it be written in milk or lemon juice, or any thing which will show when 
it is brought to the fire. When you write, don't let them know you have 
heard from me, as aU the letters written by the prisoners, or sent to them. 
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ane read, and I have Inribed some one to bring this oat I Shall I get off id 
July ? Tell me all particulars. If I am, tell me who is to be my next wife/' 

Well, gentlemen, what do you think of this ? Is this not proof enough of 
insanity? But I go further. On searching the prisoner, a letter was found 
addressed to the schoolmaster of the gaol, Mr. Fearce. It was read, and found 
to be as follows : — 

"Tort, June 18th. 
" Dear Sir, — I am very uneasy about a rumour which is said to be prevalent 
respecting me about the town of Leeds, that I am or pretend to be insane. I 
hope that my conduct while in prison will prove the contrary. I hope you will 
testify to the contrary. The talk of the Queen's pleasure, I can't think of it» 
when I know I am an innocent man. I ask you to give me your best advice." 

This letter, gentlemen, is in itself evidence that the prisoner was not feigning 
insanity. For it is one of the proofs of insanity that the lunatic declares that 
he is of perfectly sound mind. Now, gentlemen, remember the little semblance 
of incantation, —•remember the letter written to Harrison, asking him to torment 
his wife, for "she was not a right woman;" — and attend to the evidence of 
Harrison, as to the delusions which disenabled this man to know right from 
wrong. And now I shall tell you, that since the man has been in gaol — York 
Castle— there was a report that came to the governor's ears, that Dove had a 
knife about him, and he was therefore searched. In that seardi they found con* 
cealed— I believe sewed up in his clothes, a letter to the devil, to whom he had 
sold his soul. I will read it to you. 

" Dear Devil, — If you will get me clear at the assizes, and let me hare the 
enjoyment of life, health, wealth, tobacco, beer, more food and better, my wishes 
granted, and live till I am sixty, come to me and tell me. And remain your 
faithful servant, "William Dove.** 

[The reading of this letter produced great sensation in court.] 

He does not feign madness. Who is there in this Court can listen to the 
statement of the poor maniac who thinks he is haunted by i^irits, and believes 
that he has sold his soul to the devil, and wishes him to come to him at night to 
ratify the terrible bargain ; who can read that letter and then say that the man 
is responsible for any act of crime which may be traced to his delusion. It is 
awful to contemplate that a man could write such a letter ; it is sad to think 
that humanity should be subjected to things Hke this ; it is enough to make us 
weep for our infirmities, though others may laugh. I confess I feel more dis- 
posed to go and pray my Maker to deliver us from such an one as this. I now 
leave the case in your hands. Gentlemen, it is a dreadful task for you to per- 
form. If you think, after this, it would be edifying to society — if you think it 
will tend to the repression of crime ; if you think that tlie law requires that a 
man who believes he has sold his soul to the devil — who, under this dreadful, 
this impious, this insane delusion, should be hanged at York Castle for an 
example, I ask you why ? — as an example to whom ? To the insaue ? Alas ! 
they are never governed by the example of others. You are not called here to 
avenge anything, — you are not called here in the vain expectation that the 
hanging of one man can make amends for the poisoning of another. You are 
called here simply to inquire whether you bolievo a man, of whose mind you 
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Have had this unhappy picture, and of whose progress through life you will hare 
my sad history confirmed, is a man who is to he held accountahle for his actions, 
and executed on the scaffold, or whether he is a man to he confined as a lunatic, 
as the law in such cases proyides. 

The Learned Counsel concluded his speech for the defence at twenty minutes 
past two o'clock, haying spoken fully fiye hours. 

The Rev. Mr, Jenkins^ head master of the Presidential School, Madras, was 
the first witness for the defence. He said~I was formerly at Woodhouse Groye, 
near Leeds, and haye come from Madras, at my own expense, to giye eyidence. 
I knew Doye in August, 1852, and saw him seyeral times hefore I left for 
Madras, July 20th, 1854. I had not occasion to notice any particular impro- 
priety, hut only acts of afiection to my sister. His conduct was inyariahly 
marked hy intense and foolish affection — intense in the manner of expression 
and foolish in the mode of showing it. I had to speak to him a few months 
after they were married. My mother, who was yisiting at Bramham Moor 
fium, came oyer to Woodhouse Groye, when I was second master, and told me the 
story of the pistol. I went oyer and saw my brother. My sister wished me to 
say as little as possible. She said to me ** William has a pistol which he will 
sell you." I asked the price, and I gaye him 60s. (The pistol was produced — 
a reyolyer.) I remonstrated with him subsequently, and he wept, and we left 
him on terms of affection with my sister. They had not been married yery long 
before I became entirely disgusted with his expressions of insanity. There 
were no alternations in his conduct — the fondness and kindness continued. He 
was inyariahly incoherent in his ideas — ^he would begin a conversation and fly 
off to quite another subject There was scarcely a subject in which he had 
anything like coherency. He gaye me perfectly foolish data as to the produce 
of his farm — ^he was behind hand instead of haying £700 in pocket. With 
respect to spirits, he was sometimes miserably depressed. The second time I 
visited him at the farm a short time before he married Mrs. Doye, I was there 
and we went out walking, and when we got to Tadcaster, he told me he was 
going to the registrar to giye notice of his marriage. On other occasions he used 
to get up suddenly whUst we were ready, and say he would go and shoot 
rabbits ; and one supper time he seized his g^un, and said there were persons 
about, when there were not. I haye known him most dcTOut and religious one 
day, and a reprobate the next. I have known this on more than one occasion. 
Whenever I was at his house he conducted family prayer in the most orderly 
manner, and immediately after there would be violent ebullitions of temper. 
My sister, Mrs. Dove, was subject to hysteric fits. They commenced on the 
loss of a brother. Up to that time she had been healthy. She had a fit that 
day, and for some days she was seused with hysteric fits. She was subject 
to them eyer afterwards, and having heard the circumstances of the case, I and 
the other members of the fSamily are convinced that her death resulted during 
an hysteric fit 

Examined by Mr. Ovebend, — I am not aware whether she was oonscioua 
during the fits. I married the prisoner's sister. I stayed at his home neyer 
more than a night at a time. I had nothing to do with giving my approbation 
to the marriage ; my sister was of age. When my sister spoke to me of the 
offer he had made, I said I had known his fiunily and should deem it an 
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honour to be allied to it. Had known the family three years. The proposal of 
marriage was made the year before the marriage. They went to liTe at the farm- 
soon after. I never thought him clever, and after marriage I found him not 
sensible but a fool. I believe he drank at that time ; but he never exhibited 
any symptoms in my presence. He was reprobate in exhibitions of his temper ; 
he used improper language to his servants without occasion. He used to be 
excessively elated, without cause ; and at other times he was more depressed. I 
came over from Madras to tell the truth. 

Be-examined. — His language to the servants was very violent. 

By the Judge, — When we went to Tadcaster was before the marriage. The 
only indication of his impetuosity before his marriage was the journey to Tad- 
caster. I saw him only six or seven times before he married my sister, and I 
stayed at the house only one night at a time. 

Charles Hanmert examined by Mr. Middleton. — From 1833 to 1839, 1 was a 
teacher in Mr. Hiley's school, at Leeds. The prisoner was a pupil. He was six 
hours a day under my care, and I must have had abundant opportunity of observ- 
ing his mind. I regarded him as of a very low order of intellect,— in addition to 
imbecility of mind he had a great want of moral power to resist evil and vicious 
propensities. There was a certain generosity, which was perhaps the best trait 
in his character. He would give away anything he had about his person. I had to 
wait upon his father with respect to a pistol I took from him at school. A com- 
plaint was made to me, and I went to Dove, and found the pistol upon his person. 
I took it from him, and said to him, '* I hear you intend to shoot your father ; I 
shall not let you go home to-night" I told Mr. Dove of it, and he said, " I shall 
give him a very severe flogging," which he did. Prisoner was then about twelve 
years old. My opinion is that he was then of an unsound state of mind, — that 
he had decided tendencies to insanity. During the time the prisoner was at Mr. 
Hiley's, he was very nearly always at the bottom of the class. He did not heed 
punishment ; would hold out his hands for fifty strokes as easily as for one. 

Cross-examined by Mr Overend. — He was a dull boy and a bad one. He was 
flogged. I did not tell the head-master not to flog an insane boy. He was 
flogged for incapacity. (Sensation.) He was at the school a year or more after- 
wards. I have known nothing of him from that time until I saw his name in the 
public prints, and wrote to a learned counsel. 

Richard Hileyt examined by Mr. Bliss. — I keep a large boarding school at 
Thorp-Arch, and did keep a school at Leeds. Prisoner was at the school 
about a year seventeen years ago. My attention was directed to his capacity and 
moral character. I had reason to suspect that he was not " altogether there." 
(Laughter.) He was not generally teachable. His conduct was very generally 
bad, and he was fond of mischief for its sake. His reasoning powers were 
extremely limited — his temper bad. He was regardless of the consequences of 
his own act — in fact he appeared to be deprived of reason. I paid attention to 
his use of pious language — he quoted religious terms but appeared to have no 
idea of them. He was charged with having stolen some drawings from his sister 
and sold them. He said they were his own productions. He said he drew them 
and coloured them. I said ** that can soon be ascertained, sit down and copy 
them." He attempted to do so, but then said, << Oh, sir, I forget." I said 
'* Tou never knew." He was, therefore, punished, and I reported the case to 
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his father as one for expulsion. The day after I was told he had purchased a 
pistol for the purpose of shooting his father and me« He was expelled. 

By the Judge .—rl am satisfied he was labouring under an aberration of 
intellect. 

By Mr. Oybbbxo.—I did not flog him after I had satisfied myself of his 
insanity — only in the incipient stages. He was punished like the other boys, and 
then he was reasoned with. His intellect was the minimum of intellect. There 
was only one pistol, and he was expelled on that account. He did not remain a 
year after that. 

Re-examined. — I had a large school. I have a large one now, and average 
95 to 100 scholars. 

By the Judge. — There was a low cunning about him, but he would never 
hesitate to do mischief openly. Sometimes he had some glimmering of intellect, 
at others it was only a malformation. 

Rev. John Manners, examined by Mr. Hall. — I was formerly Principal of the 
Wesley College, Sheffield. Prisoner came to the College in 1839 or 1840. He 
was there about a year. He was foolish, and partook more of the animal than of 
the rational creature. He put on a sort of vacant stare, and it appeared as 
though it was of very little consequence whether he was chastised or not. I 
believe his parents were requested to remove him. I can't recollect why. The 
general impression made on my mind was, that there was something strange and 
unaccountable, very different from other youths — whether it arose from physical 
disorganisation or not, I cannot say. 

By Mr. Ovbrekd. — There were about 150 pupils in this establishment. He 
mixed with the other boys. He was in an inferior class — he was not in my depart- 
ment, and did not study mathematics, but did history, chemistry, drawing, &c. 
I might perhaps have flogged him. Some boys bear punishment with a certain 
degree of heroism. 

Aaron Frankiih examined by Mr. Middleton. — I am a farmer, and reside at 
Sherburn, near Scarbro*. I have lived there five years. Previously I occupied 
two farms at Ganton, I became acquainted with the late Mr. Dove, and took 
his son to teach him farming. I believe at certain seasons, frequently, he was 
not of sound mind. He never could learn farming. After he had been with me 
some little time, he put oil of vitriol on the cows and on six or seven of the calves. 
I charged the prisoner with it. He wanted to deny it at first, but afterwards 
made a full confession that he had done so. I asked him why he had not burned 
one calf, and he said because it was a favourite with him. He said he was sorry for 
what he had done. The cows were damaged seriously. The servant came into 
the room very much frightened, and said Dove had turned something into the 
kitchen alive. The servant brought in two kittens, burnt all round the eyes with 
vitriol, and quite blind. I remonstrated, and he said he was sorry for it. I had two 
waggon covers burnt in the same way. The horses would not drink the water in 
the trough. 1 set a man to examine the water, and found a bottle in it. 
Prisoner confessed to having put the bottle into the water. I called upon Mr. 
Dove, his father. Prisoner also put a rope on the cows' legs, tied their tails 
together, put the rope over a beam, and drew the beast up as high as he could, 
leaving the beast standing on its fore legs. He set fire to some dead grass at 
the bottom of a fence, and burned the fence for three or four yards. He said he 
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wai forry for it. He remained with me nntil he was twenty-one. I gave Mr. 
Dove my opinion as to the state of his son's mind. After the prisoner returned 
ftom America, I saw him. He told me about the Bed Indians, and a bear. He 
said that the prairie was on fire, and burning behind him, that he set it on fire 
before him, and when the fires met they burnt out. 

Mr. OYEBBifD. — ^That is the inyariable practice. That does not look like 
insanity. 

Examination resumed. — He was at my house after he was married. His wife 
refused to play a tune. He grew angry, and ordered a candle and went to bed. 
When his wife went up stairs she found the door locked. My wife threatened to 
break it open, and he opened it. In the morning he apologised, and he soon had 
Mrs. DoTe in his arms, saying, « My Iotc," and " My dear." After that he con- 
ducted himself properly. He generally, when a lad, associated with the plough- 
boys, one thirteen, and the other younger. He used to send for all. Mrs. Prankish 
told him something, and he said, ** Well, Mrs. Frankish, you may be thankful 
you have a husband this morning — I bought this to destroy him. 

Cross-examined. — I am not certain about the expression. I think it was, *' to 
put it into me." It was in the first year that he used the yitrol to the cows* 
He said he was sorry for what he had done. He put phosphorus upon the cats 
to make them bright and on fire. I nerer heard a man who had been in America, 
or in contact with a bear, tell the story of his adventures. He was not a cleyer 
boy. He has gone to market, but never sold cows. He was sixteen when this 
occurred. 

Re-examined by Mr. Bliss. — I never trusted him to buy and sell for me, — I 
am certain he was not capable. He knew sowing from reaping, and mowing 
from harrowing, but that was all, or Tcry little more. He never had any beer, 
or spirits, or wine, until the night before he went. 

By the Jvoos. — I farmed on the system of succession of crops, and when I 
spoke to him about the four-course and six-course farms, he used to understand 
nothing about it. 

By the Fobbman of the Jury.— When Mrs. Frankish told me he had a knife to 
destroy me, he looked as he usually does. Made no answer. I lectured him 
and that was aU. I simply sent for his father. I should have discharged him, 
but kept him on through the intercession of his father. 

Jame^ Rotoell, farm labourer, said he lived with the prisoner for three years in 
the house of lir. Frankish. I was once thrashing, and he wanted some straw, 
I would not let him have it. He ran at me and said he would stab me, but I 
slipped aside, and he missed me. He might have hit me if he had tried again, 
One Thursday he said his father was coming to see him. I asked him if he was 

coming by the flour waggon, and he said, ** D n you, if I had a gun I'll 

shoot you." 

Bev, WilUam Lord said, I am the governor of Woodhouse Grove School, and 
have been so for 40 years. I have known the prisoner 14 years, and knew his 
father well. Fourteen years ago I invited him into my study, at the request of 
his fiither, to give him religious instruction. I made myself acquainted with the 
state of his mind. I could make no impression upon his heart or head. He 
listened quietly, but I could get no rational answer. His father consulted me as 
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to how he should deal with him in hiB will. The prisoner was not at that time 
in a state to dispose rationally of any amount of property. He conld not he 
introduced into company without great mortification to the family, on account of 
his state of mind. He is, in my opinion, not of sound mind. 

Cross-examined. — ^I knew Mr. Jenkins, who lived at Apperley bridge. I knew, 
▼ery shortly after, the prisoner and Miss Jenkins were engaged. I spoke to Mr. 
Jenkins about it, and said that an inquiry ought to be instituted into the irra- 
tional conduct of the prisoner. I have spoken to him on farming and other 
things, but I cannot mention an instance of any particular irrational obserTation. 
His conduct displayed great conceit ; he fancied himself very clever ; but he was 
brational, and could not follow up an action to its result, I was not mortified 
at his conduct — not because he was not religious. 

Re-examined. — On the topics of ordinal^ conversation he exhibited a want of 
reasoning power. I was mortified at this when other parties were present at 
my house. 

By the Judge. — ^On his return from America, I found that his accounts were 
not in accordance with my own personal knowledge of the country. He told of 
the money he had spent there, which I could not believe. I don't remember that 
he was irrational in what he said of America ; but his conversation on general 
subjects was irrational. He went alone to America. I received an account of 
his proceedings in Canada. 

Matthew Cooper ^ farm labourer, said, — I was with Mr. Frankish during the 
time Dove was there. Dove was directed by Mr. Frankish to bring a gun to me, 
to shoot crows. I took the gun and fired it. The barrel burst, and I was 
knocked over. He said he had put a strong quantity of powder in it. 

Jonathan Gibson. — I reside at Hedley Hall, and became acquainted with Dove 
seven years ago, after he left Mr. Frankish. His father requested me to take 
him, and teach him farming. He was with me. I did not consider him one of 
the brightest farmers. I taught him practically, as far as farming went ; but I 
was not so successful as I could like in teaching him theory. I found him in 
pocket-money — 9d. per week. He was then twenty- one. He next went to 
America. I saw him on his return, and took Whitewell fkrm for him, in his 
father's name. The prisoner entered on it, and I firequently went there, for 
three months. He did not farm it as he ought. He did not do it as I wished 
him. 

Jamee Shann, farmer, Aberford, said— In 1852, 1 went to live with the prisoner 
at Whitewell Farm, as his servant. Mr. Christopher Dove engaged me, and I 
was there nine months. He was odd. I remember a tramp coming there. We 
were at prayers. He ordered the door to be opened, and he was to remain during 
the night. He slept in the bam. He went out at night, and said two men were 
going to rob the house. He went for a gun to shoot them. We went all about, 
but saw no men about. He said he would shoot them. The gun was full cock. 
Afterwards he went out at nights, and said there were men about, and made me go 
out. We never saw any body, and at last I said I would go no more, he carried 
the gun so carelessly. He once put a cap on a pistol and fired it off in the ear of 
the charwoman. He used to go out riding, and come home galloping. The 
horse was covered with foam, and he rode it into a pond, saying the horse was 
warm and the water cold, and it would do it good. He chained the bull-dog to 
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the door-sneck, and then to the table, and then to the range, to watch for the 
robbers. I once went for him at night to Miss Barker's, and he said there was 
somebody about. He went oat with a pistol, and presented it to a man in a 
cart. I remember his being married, when he sent wedding cards to Mr. Mark- 
ham, Becca Hall, and one to his groom. I once fetched him from Aberford, as 
he was complained of for galloping about. The horse was cut in the back when 
he got home. I think there had been a nail in the pummel pricking the horse. 
He said that he had the nail in his hand prodding the horse ; but I saw a hole in 
the pummel, as if a nail had been there. Three weeks after his marriage he 
quarrelled with his wife, but they made it np directly. He sometimes carried her 
about, and they played together like children. 

Cross-examined. — She was full as bad as he was. I have seen him in liquor, 
but not beastly drunk. 

Re-examined. — I used to think him many times as not of sound mind. 

By Mr. Ovebend.—I thought so because he handled his gun badly and care- 
lessly towards anybody's face. He once pointed the gun at me, and when I com- 
plained of it, he put up the cat and shot it. 

Mary Tech said— I was housekeeper to DoTe, at his farm, at Whitewell, for 
six months. He used to act very foolishly. He once set my cap on fire, on pur- 
pose. It was then on my head. He at another time threw a can of water on 
me. He once said he had been waylaid by four men. He knocked one down, 
and then another he knocked down, the third he laid sprawling, and the fourth 
ran away. One evening he went up stairs and fired off two pistols. He had at 
another time some powder in a 21b. canister, and a lighted candle in a candle- 
stick close by, and then he began to load a gun. I took the candle away. 

Robert Tomlinson^ farmer's man, of Barwick, said :— In 1862 1 lived with Dove, 
in the house. I observed something strange about him. I saw him and his wife 
play together like children. He carried her about in his arms, under his arm, 
and on his shoulder, and people have shouted at them. I have seen him cry when 
they have quarrelled. He said she would make him tired of his life. One day I 
went in, and Dove, and his wife, and my wife, were there. He was excited, and had 
a pistol in his hand. He pointed it at me, and said he would blow my brains out. 
He put it in his mouth several times. It was loaded and capped. I got the 
pistol of him, and fired it off. He said he would blow the place down. He was 
affected by liquor, but not drunk. Afterwards he got a six-barrel revolver, and 
carried it, loaded, three barrels with ball and three with powder. He was not at 
all times capable of farming. He cut one or two apple trees all in pieces. Hd 
shifted one twice in a month. He used to walk up and down in front of the 
house for two hours together. I did not think him a sound-minded man at all 
times. 

Cross-examined. — I say he was not sound minded when sober, on account of 
playing with pistols ; but I don't think he was mad. He was not clever. I 
thought him a fool at times, but worse at one time than another. He used to 
go to market sometimes, and to work on the farm. The time he said he would 
blow the house up, he had been to Leeds with his wife and her mother. I did 
not hear his mother blame him for his conduct to his wife. 

Be-examined. — When he played with the pistols they were loaded and at full 
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cock ; and he handled them in a dangerous manner to himself and others. I 
never saw any other man before do as he did. 

Wm. Tomiinaon, farm labourer, said,— I was in Dove's service in 1853. In 
September, 1863, he came to me in the field, with his shirt and stockings in his 
hands, and said he was going to leave us. His wife and sister came into the 
field, and he asked me to wrap him in the hay. I did so, and they did not see 
him. Next morning, at five o'clock, I found him in the barn, covered with oat 
sheaves. Afterwards he told me he had signed the pledge. We went into the 
cellar, fetched out two barrels of ale, and teemed all on the ground. I was sent 
by him to Leeds to sell two beasts. The night before he sent a boy for two lin- 
seed cakes, to fatten the beasts for morning. He did not manage his farm well. 

Cross-examined. — He used to get drunk, sometimes once a month, and some- 
times twice a week. He did not say he had a quarel with his wife when he had 
the stockings in the field. When sober he talked like other men. 

Re-examined. — He was sober when he sent for the linseed cakes, and when 
he came into the field with his stockings in his hand. 

By the Judge.— He did not talk or act reasonably as a farmer. 

Emma Spence. — I was house-maid in 1853 to the prisoner. He used to carry 
mistress down stairs on his back, and feed her with a spoon like a child. They 
once went to Leeds, and when they returned, she cried ** Oh, mother," and went 
into another room, where I went in, and she was in a fit. He afterwards came 
into the cellar to me, and said we were all going to eternity that night. I 
screamed, and he said I was not to be frightened, for he had one ball for his wife, 
another for his mother, and another for himself. He afterwards fired the pistols 
out -of the window. He put it in his mouth several times. Mrs. Dove ran to a 
neighbour's house, and I went after her. He laid hold of me by the shackle, and 
threatened to shoot me. He got her into a corner, and then both ran out. I 
thought it was coming then, and I " shrieked." He afterwards fired the pistol, 
and said men were getting into the house. He afterwards sent to Mr. Kidg's 
for some powder. He did not go to bed that night. He got some matches, and 
said he would set the place on fire. He has helped her to cook on several occa- 
sions. I did not think him a sound man, and I think so still. Mrs. Dove was a 
very jealous woman, and irritated him. * 

Cross-examined. — She was a bad one ; and was jealous of another girl named 
Emma. I remained with him a month after the shooting I have spoken of. 

Emma TTOfon.— I was servant to Dove in July, 1852, three weeks before his 
marriage, and six months after. His conduct was not that of a reasonable man. 
I have known him get up at night, and go out, and remain till morning and even 
next day. He did this when he was sober. He said he had been to Leeds. 

At six o'clock the court adjournedi the case for the defence not being con- 
cluded. 
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FOITBTH DAT.-SATUBDAT, July 20. 



The Defence— Conduded. 

The trial was resumed in the Crown Court, York, on Saturday morning, 
before Mr. Baron Br^mwell. His Lordship entered the court at nine o'clock, 
and the prisoner was at once placed at the bar. His appearance and manner 
were entirely unchanged. There were the same imperturbable demeanour, the 
■ame quiet attention to all going forward in the court, and the perfect ease and 
self-possession which have formed, fimn the first, a subject of remark among all 
in court during tiiis protracted triaL 

Upon the opening of the Court, the first witness called was 

John Tkompmm, a schoolmaster, at Aberlord. He said— I luiTe known the 
prisoner from 1852. After he came to his fiirm I yisited him. I considered the 
prisoner rather wild at times, and his conyersation wasyery inconsistent— he would 
not adhere to one subject, but flew about. He was impulsiye. He told me of 
his journey to America— that he engaged with the Bed Indians, got to be their 
chiel^ and trayelled with them — that he got in contact with a b^ur, which took 
him up in its paws, squeezed him, and attempted to suffocate him with its 
breatb — that he had presence of mind to take out a knife and run it into it, and 
let its bowels out He then went back to the Bed Indians, and was crowned 
afiresh with laurels. In July, 1863, 1 found him laid in the road on his face — 
his eyes appeared to be red with weeping. I spoke to him — called him by name, 
and asked him what was up. He made no answer. I was perfectly acquainted 
with him, and saw that he was sober. His hands coyered his &ce. This was 
the road leading from his house to the turnpike road. I haye seen him riding 
on a black horse as fiist as it could go. I saw a nail in his hand, and he pricked 
the horse's back with it, making it kick. The boys and women were looking 
after him in all direqtions. My opinion was, that he was showing how expert 
he was in horsemanship. He has sent for me, as he was afraid of ghosts and 
goblins, and did not like to go home in the dark. On one occasion he said he 
had^een in the country, and saw them reaping. He cut some of his own green 
barley, about an acre, and said he would not be behind any one else. The 
barley was quite green. In June, 1864, when he contemplated retaking his 
fimn, he went to a wizard to act upon the steward. He told me one day that 
the charm was out, that I was to go the same way back, and I should obsenre 
some peculiarities in the appearance of the steward. He mentioned the name of 
the wizard— once I was with him— his name is Harrison. The prisoner could 
not bear crossing. He was practising magic, or something of the sort, once. I 
went there with Palmer, a business man. Prisoner brought out a plate, a saucer, 
gunpowder, and some liquid in a bottle, and lit a paper at the fire. He produced 
some needle-work, and said it was his own. He mixed the liquid and gun- 
powder, and then went to the fire with the paper. He said nothing about what 
it was. From my acquaintance with him, and obseryation, my opinion is that 
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he is a man of unsound mind. I never had a douht upon it since I have known 
him. 

Chross-examined by Mr. OyEBEin>.*-I hare smreyed for him. Mrs. Dove 
paid me. When I went with him to the wizard (he the wizard) was telling about 
the formation of man, and said if he had him to make he would make him much 
better than he liad been oreated-^he would put the calves of his legs in front, 
and then he could not rap his shins in going up a ladder. 

By the Jxtdoe. — I knew Dove, and knew him well, and am sure he is not of 
sound mind — ^he had a little intelligence — and I think he knew it was wrong to 
steal, to murder ; but I don't know that he knew the commandments. I thought 
there was probability in his story about the Bed Indians — ^it was told co« 
herently, but romantically. He told the story in such a way as to induce me 
to believe it. He talked to me about things that had transpired abroad, great 
feats and miracles he had done. The Red Indian story was the best ; I cannot 
remember the next best. I do not remember finding him out in an untruth 
respecting anything that took place in the neighbourhood. I surveyed crops for 
him, and reckoned for him ; he never assisted me in the reckoning. Mrs. Dove 
looked it over with me — she was very quick. 

John Noble, examined by Mr. Bliss. — I am the governor of York Castle. 
Prisoner was brought here on the 17th of March. He has been confined ever 
since. I produce the letter I got &om Bobinson, a soldier, who had been con- 
fined on a summary conviction. The letter was given to Mr. Green, who 
handed it to me. 

Bev, Mr. Jenkins. — I know the prisoner's handwriting. This letter is most 
distinctly in his handwriting. 

Mr. Noble — I got the letter in the latter end of March, or the beginning of 
April. A week or two after, I directed two or three officers to search the 
prisoner, in consequence of what I had heard. One officer brought back to me 
two or three papers. I produce them. They are three in number. 

Mr. PnrrcHARD, Clerk of Arraigns, read the first letter. It was the one to 
Harrison, given in Mr. Bliss's speech ; the second, the letter addressed ** To the 
Devil ; " and the third to the schoolmaster, protesting his sanity. In the first 
there was a postscript, not read on Friday, in relation to a gun which he left at 
a public-house in Leeds to be raffled for. 

Mr. Noble*a examination resumed. — I spoke to the magistrates about these 
letters, and after communication from Sir John Bedley, copies of these letters 
were given to the attorney for the prosecution, and also the prisoner's solicitor. 
The letter addressed " Dear Devil" was not given to either prosecution or defence 
till the opening of the assizes. 

By Mr. Ovbrend. — ^There was another document taken from the prisoner at 
the same time that we got the one addressed ** Dear DevH," also in the prisoner's 
handwriting. 

Mr. Bliss put it to his Lordship whether this document was of a nature to be 
given to the public ? 

Baron Brahwell, after reading the document, said, I have looked at the 
document, and as I find Mr. Bliss does not put it in evidence, it is not before 
the court. 

N 1 
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Dr, Caleb WiUiamSy of York, was then called as the first medical witness for 
the prisoner. He said — I am the medical attendant of the Betreat Lunatic 
Asylum, and hare been so for thirty years. I haye had some experience of 
insanity in relation to crime. I have been present during the trial. I examined 
the prisoner two days before the trial. I think him to be a person of unsound 
mind. I haye been led to this conclusion by the evidence I hate heard in 
this court, with respect to his violent emotions ; and his belief in supernatural 
agency, must be taken as one indication. In persons of imsound mind the 
oomnusaion of hcHrible crimes appears to be the result of imitation. The facts 
deposed to lead me to the conclusion that he is a person of unsound mind. 

Mr. Hall. — Does his letter to the deyU appear to you to be written as a 
simulation of insanity ? 

Mr. Otbbenb. — I object to this question. 

Witness continued. — I haye heard of the letter to Harrison, and judging from 
that and his belief in supernatural agency, I don't think the letter to the devil 
to haye been simulated. The letter to the deyil is written in blood. He told 
me it was written imder satanic influence. I think from his conyeraation that 
it was not a simulation. As a matter of science, I belieye his delusion that 
he had sold himself to the deyil was a genuine one. I haye &eard of Thomp- 
son's eyidence as to the prisoner's incantation with the saucer, gunpowder, &c. 
and I belieye this was connected with his belieying in supernatural agency. 
His delusion of putting a spell upon King's steward is part of his belief in 
supernatural agency. It is yery common for insane persons to declare that 
they are sane. With regard to his talking to different people that he met 
about the effects of strychnia, it indicates the feeble power of his mind. The 
effect of drinking upon a quiet limatic would but make him yiolent and dan- 
gerous. Persons who are subject to attacks of insanity, exhibit a tendency to 
take strong drink. I don't think the prisoner has the power of controlling his 
emotions and passions at all times, or some of them. There would be periods 
when he would haye control oyer none. His shooting the cat, after threatening 
his man, showed an uncontrollable impulse to injure or to destroy life ; and 
seeing that it was not expended in injuring the man, he shot the cat. The 
effect of confining a person of sound mind, liable to drink, for seyeral weeks, 
would be to reduce him to a calm state, and he might be able to write a calm 
letter. It would be quite compatible with his condition. Turning my atten- 
tion to the £Eital week — the week of his wife's death — I should say that while 
his drinking increased his propensity to take life, his mind was probably in- 
fluenced by his belief in supernatural agency, and was therefore subject to a 
second delusion. A person labouring under such a delusion might retain his 
power of adapting means to an end, and judging of the consequences. Under 
these delusions he would haye no power of resisting any impulse. 

Gross-examined. — ^I haye not a strong religious objection to capital pimish- 
ment — I don't belieye it to be wrong. I was in company with the prisoner 
an hour on one occasion, and an hour and a half on the other. Mr. Barret, 
his solicitor, and Mr. Kitching, were present, but no other medical man. J 
know no case on record of an insane person giving poison in six or seven doses. 
I do not remember a case, where an^ insane person has taken away life by 
poison, in which the poison was given in more than one dose. If the prisoner 
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gave poison six or seyen times to his wife, I should not call that an impnl/K, 
but a propensity — an uncontrollable propensity to destroy, to give pain, or to 
take Ufe. This propensity may for a time be a permanent condition of the 
mind ; and this would lead to a constant seeking to accomplish the object I 
think that a person, with such a propensity, committing murder, would not 
know that he was doing wrong. The fact that he said to Mr. Morley, " Do 
you think I have been so cruel ; do you think I have poisoned her } " has been 
to me a difficulty. I think such a person would fear the consequences of being 
punished if he were found out. He would know, probably, that he was breaking 
the law, though he might not know at the time, that if he committed murder 
and was found out, he would be hanged. His mind would probably be so occu-' 
pied by his propensity to poison, that he would not know he would be hanged if 
found out. I found this opinion upon the occupation of the mind by the insane 
propensity. It is .uncertain whether he would know it before ; he might know 
it afterwards. He might do it secretly, because otherwise he would be hindered. 
A propensity of this kind generally acts without motive. A person insane 
who commits crime usually seeks no escape, delivers himself up to justice, and 
acknowledges his crime. These are the tests of insanity, but there are excep- 
tions. An impulse comes on suddenly ; a propensity comes on slowly, and 
may last a considerable time. If a man gives way to his passions and com- 
mits a rape, I call that vice. Supposing a man to be of a cruel character, 
quarrel with his wife, ^d wish to get rid of her, this would be in the abstract 
a vice. Supposing that he took every precaution for her Mends not to know 
what he was doing^that he gave her poison in several doses— that he denied 
what he had done — ^that he prepared persons for her death and poisoned her— 
that would be a vice, and not a delusion. Supposing a man of cruel disposition 
nourished a desire to get rid of his wife, and poisoned her, he would be imder 
an insane propensity. When he had acquired the propensity to kill, so that he 
could not control it, he would be insane, as his propensity to destroy her life 
would be beyond the control of his mind. Supposing a man getting to hate his 
wife, and determining to kill her, and killing her, he would be either insane or 
vicious, I caimot say which without knowing the Mstory of the individual. It 
would be impossible to solve the difficult question of whether it was vice or an 
insane propensity, without knowing the man*s previous life. The continued 
existence of any propensity or desire may become a disease, and he may have no 
power over it. This is moral insanity, and may relate to rape and murder. If 
a man nourishes a thought until it becomes uncontrollable—if he desires a 
female until he commits a rape, it would be a crime. A man may indulge a 
desire for another man's goods until it becomes uncontrollable, and he steals 
them, then it would be moral insanity. 

The Judge. — If a man nourishes any passion until it becomes uncrontroUable, 
that is moral insanity ? ^ 

ITtttMM.— It is. 

By Mr. Ovbbbnd.— And he would be irresponsible, If he is insane. A belief 
in supernatural agency, is an indication of insanity. A belief in dreams, mesmer- 
ism, astrology, spirit-rapping, and ** second sight," is indicative of a weak mind. 
I shonld say that talking to various persons about strychnine, as the prisoner did, 
is an indication of a weak mind. I say this, assuming that he had poisoned his 
wife, and feared it should be known. 



Be-examined. — Imitativeness in criminal acts is an indication of unsound 
mind. The talk about Palmer's case may have produced this imitativeness in a 
weak mind. If a propensity to, and an indulgence in, cruelty, existed from the 
cradle, in the presence of those who would punish him, it would be an indication 
of a Tery insane state of the mind. Madness is very frequently accompanied by 
strong cunning, when the mind is reasoning on false premises. Though the 
impression may arise from insanity, there may be great cunning. In the pre- 
parations of lunatics to escape from the asylum, I have found an exhibition of 
great cleyemess, and the means taken to accomplish the end have occupied 
several days. Supposing a man had, from his youth, exhibited recklessness to 
consequences — had twice threatened to shoot his kind father and mother and 
himself— that he had complained of supernatural noises in his house — that his 
wife was sometimes treated with kindness, and sometimes with cruelty — that he 
designed to kill his wife — I should, looking to all the evidence of the witnesses, 
say he is insane, and not fit to be at large. There were many occasions spoken 
of when I should have certified to his being a lunatic. I have known highly 
respectable persons to carry off articles from a party under an insane monomania, 
and afterwards deny it. These were cases of insanity.* 

By the Judob.— A man may brood over an imaginary wrong for a little time, 
and then take away life, without his brooding having caused unsoundness of 
mind or unccontroUable impulse ; but the same brooding over a cause of injury 
or ill-will, for a longer period, would probably induce insanity. The time at which 
the propensity to take aWay life or do injury would become uncontrollable 



* It has been inferred from the answers reported in this part of 
the trial, that the author of the " Observations *' entertained the 
opinion that a man might become insane and irresponsible by 
harbouring a criminal intent, until he could no longer restrain him- 
self from its execution, without the supervention of that morbid . 
condition of the brain which is essential to the establishment of 
insanity, Now it is very common to see insanity induced by the 
operation of moral causes, as disappointed affections, adverse circum- 
stances, &c. As these causes continue to operate, they induce 
physical changes in the material structures of the brain ; and thus 
anadety and mental depression are gradually converted by the pro- 
gress of these physical changes into confirmed insanity. In the 
same way the continued indulgence in vicious inclinations and de- 
praved habits, generates a condition of the brain, by which the 
individual is deprived of the power of self-control, and thus becomes 
separated from the ranks of sane and responsible criminals. 

These incorrect inferences which have been drawn from the 
answers of the Author, are owing to the want of opportunity of ex- 
plaining to the jury the successive stages which occur in the progress 
of the development of moral insanity. 
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depends upon the surrounding circumstances and the state of the mind. I con- 
ceive that ^hen the prisoner shot the cat, he was under an uncontrollable 
impulse ; but if a policeman had come in and the cat had gone out, I do not 
think he would have shot the policeman, because the policeman would have had 
a controlling influence upon his mind. At the same time, I think he would 
have done some injury to another person or thing. I mean by the word <* un- 
controllable," that the impulse was uncontrollable under the existing circum- 
stances of the time. Whenever a man commits a crime, he does it because he 
is uncontrolled by the fear of detection or punishment. The uncontrollable 
impulse might exist for a short time before and after placing poison in the cup, 
because his mind would be exclusively occupied by the act he was doing. While 
doing the act, he would not be thinking of consequences ; but how long this 
uncontrollable impulse or propensity might continue before the act, I should not 
like to say. A sane man would have the consequences in his mind at the time 
he inflicted the murderous blow or mixed the poisonous draught. Indiscreet but 
sane men will talk of things which are in their minds ; for example, a sane man, 
if indiscreet, might say that " something will happen to so and so," while he 
was intending to set that man's stacks on fire. For a man to say this, and to 
talk in this way, would be no indication of insanity — merely indicative of a want 
of discretion. 

By Mr. Bliss. — A lunatic about to commit violence may be controlled by the 
appearance of his keeper. 

jDt. Pyemont Smith, of Leeds, said — I am the proprietor of a lunatic asylum, 
and have paid attention to cases of lunacy for many years. I have given the 
study of lunacy great care and attention. I have heard the evidence in this case, 
and my opinion is that the prisoner is of unsound mind. From the evidence I 
should say that from the 25th February to the 1st of March, he was of 
unsound mind. 

Cross-examined. — I believe he has been of unsound mind for twenty years ; 
but I do not think he has not known right from wrong during that period. He 
did know right from wrong in the fatal week. 

Be-examined — A man may be unquestionably and decidedly insane, and yet 
know right from wrong. A man insane may know right from wrong, and still 
be unable to control his acts, and incapable of refraining from doing that which 
he knows to be wrong. In the fatal week, I do not say that he was utterly unable 
to refrain from any act. Circumstances may have enabled him to refrain. 

By the Judge. — The greater chance of detection would not have made him 
refrain. His not possessing the poison would not have caused him to refrain, or 
made him defer it ; but, possessing the poison, he was regardless of the conse- 
quences, and could not refrain. 

By Mr. Bliss. — From the unsoundness of his mind daring the week, he was 
utterly regardless of consequences* 

By the Foreman of the Jubt. — In saying this, I refer to the prisoner, and not 
to any imaginary case. 

Mr, John Kitchififff superintendent of the Retreat, near York, said — I have 
one hundred patients under my care. I have heard the evidence ; and from it 
I am of opinion that the prisoner was insane during the fatal week. I examined 
the prisoner in the Castle, when Dr. Williams was present. 
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CroM'^zamined. — I think it probable that he knew something of right from 
wrong during the fatal week ; and if he administered the stryohnia, I have no 
doubt he knew he was committing murder, and that, if he were found out, he 
would be likely to be punished. 

Re-examined. — His conduct during the fatal week was so consistent with what 
had gone before, that it was exactly what I should have expected. He has been 
insane all his life. By saying I was of opinion that he knew he was committing 
murder, I mean that he knew he was killing his wife. 

By the Judob. — I don't mean by that, that he knew he was doing a wrong 
act. I think he knew he was doing wrong, in proportion as he knew the 
difference between right and wrong. 

The FoRBMAN of the Jury. — Do you adopt the theory of an irresistible 
propensity in this case, as put forward by Drs, Williams and Smith ? 

Wiinesa. — I adopt the proposition of irresistible propensity in mania. In 
general terms. 

The Foreman. — ^Do you adopt it in this case, during the fatal week ? 

WUmM' — I do not. I account for the murder, if he committed it, on 
different principles. 

Sergeant Wilkins. — How do you account for it ? 

Wttnest. — Here we have a man who was originally deficient in mental power, 
and he is also insane. ' This condition of mind renders him liable, during the 
whole of his life, to commit any irrational, yioious, cruel, or malignant action 
that presented itself to his mind. By vlciouB and malignant, I do not mean in 
regard to motive, he being insane. He was educated by pious parents and put 
to school, but he was incapable of receiying an ordinary amount of secular 
education or the smallest elements of religious instruction. He was carried away 
by the slightest temptation to drunkenness, cruelty, and absurd actions. Where 
'he loyes, he Iotcs with intensity; where he hates, he hates with terrible 
malignity ; and where a wife trusts herself into the power of such a man, the 
result would be just the catastrophe which has happened in this case. 

By Mr. Oyerbnd. — ^I question if he would think he was violating the law in 
stealing or murdering. His was impulsiye madness in part, but I should not 
expect him to confess what he had done. I will not say that he would take away 
a man's life without knowing that it was a violation of the law. 

By Sergeant Wilkimb.— We have no dangerous ward in our asylum. A 
lunatic, with a propensity to kill, if left alone with a person, might gratify his 
propensity by destroying the person ; and the same lunatic might be quite 
obedient to the keeper, from whom he could fear chastisement, if present at 
the violence. 

This closed the case for the defence, at ten minutes to one o'clock. 

' Beply for the Proseoution. 

Mr. OvBRBMD, Q. C, at twenty minutes past one o'clock rose to reply to the 
case for the prisoner. The jury, he said, had now heard the case which had been 
propounded to them on the part of the prosecution ; they had heard the admirable 
speech of his learned friend, Mr. Bliss $ they had heard the evidence which had 
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been toought before them ; and now it became his duty to address to them such 
obserrations as he thought would be entitled to notice and attention on their 
part, not only on the case which he had presented to them, but also the obserrations 
of his learned friend, and the evidence which he had adduced. His duty was a 
▼ery plain and simple one. It was a duty to see that the public interests were 
not neglected, to see that the jury came to a right conclusion in this case, and 
that they pronounce a verdict according to the merits and the truth of the case. 
He had no bias one way or the other. If he could, he should wish for the 
prisoner's delivery ; he woidd wish that he should escape ; but he, as well as the 
jury, had a duty to discharge to the public, and if he should make it out to their 
satisfaction that the prisoner had been guilty of a cruel and deliberate murder, if 
he had offended against the law, if he had outraged society, if he had murdered 
her whom he was bound to protect ; if, on the other hand, his learned friend had not 
made out entirely to the satisfaction of the jury that this man, at the time when 
he did the act, did not know that he was doing an unlawful act, why then, how- 
ever much they might pity or desire to liberate him from his present position, it 
was their bounden duty, as they valued their oaths, to pronounce a verdict of 
guilty against him. It was his duty, at the outset, to tell them the law, and 
what was their bounden duty. He must prove a murder in the most positive 
manner ; and the counsel for the prisoner must prove beyond all question that 
the prisoner was at the time insane. Failing the proof of insanity, there was no 
other course than a conviction. The learned counsel for the defence had adopted 
a double or alternative line of defence, which was some proof that he had not 
n^ch confidence in either. Mr. Bliss had pleaded first that there was no proof 
of murder, and secondly that the prisoner was insane. He had not admitted 
that the prisoner had administered the poison, and had, therefore, compelled him 
(Mr. Overend) to meet both cases, not only to satisfy them that the murder had 
been committed by the prisoner, but to satisfy them that his friend had not 
established the insanity of the prisoner. He would deal with the latter part of 
the case first ; because, when he came to comment upon the facts of the case in 
the order in which they occurred, that would of itself tend to remove any 
impression of insanity. His learned friend had stated this objection, and had 
called a host of witnesses to establish the proposition ; but when he thought of 
the issue they (the jury) had to try, he marvelled more at the witnesses his learned 
friend had not called than at those he had. The issue they had to try was 
whether the man was of insane mind from the 26th of February to the 1st of 
March. It would have been a much more sensible and fair course to the jury 
and to him if his friend had cross-examined the witnesses who were about him 
as to his language and deportment during that period. Would they not think it 
proper that this should have been the course pursued ? But he left it unexamin- 
ed in every way, and went back for a period of twenty years. Witness after 
witness was called, that had been with him day by day and week by week, and 
he left them unasked any question upon this subject. The witnesses called by 
him were examined and cross-examined as to the details of that fatal week, and 
they and Mrs. Witham could have been asked if there was any excitement or 
insanity ; but no, his friend allowed them to go out of the box without one 
question, and then, forsooth, he brought speculative doctors. But where was the 
doctor he ought to have brought (Dr. Morley), the man who attended his wife, 
who knew his family , and who sat in court at the present time ; Did he ask Mr. 
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ficUrth, Mr. Peacock, or any of the persons who lived and came in contact with 
him during that week ? Did he ask Mr. Nohle (the goTemor of York Castle), or 
the surgeon of the gaol, who had .attended him day by day, although he was 
challenged by his lordship to do so. It was for them to prove to the satisfaction 
of the jury, that this man was insane at the time ; and this was to be done upon 
the speculations of such gentlemen as Dr. Williams, who propounded that, than 
which a doctrine more dangerous to society never was uttered in a court of 
justice. If the jury would support that theory, gone was the security of every 
hearth in the country. A man was only to be vicious, and to contemplate his 
crime for a given period, until it became uncontrollable, and then these gentle- 
men would say it was insanity, and the greater the criminal the more excusable 
and the more irresponsible was he. His learned friend had not dealt fairly with 
the jury ; and he had shown, at all events, that he did not himself believe in the 
insanity of his own client. If he had done so, why had he not asked Mrs. Fisher, 
Mr. Morley, and the other witnesses, as to the conduct of the prisoner. It was 
an after-thought to rescue this man from the consequences of the crime he had 
committed. Did he believe him to be insane ? was he instructed to believe him 
insane ? In reference to the mode of defence that had been set up, the learned 
counsel said that if this case had been tried in France, the whole course of the 
prisoner's life would have been investigated, as in this case ; but the fact that he 
was a bad boy, would lead to the inference that he was a bad man ; the facts of 
boyhood were an index of what was to come after. As to the evidence of insanity, 
the witnesses had spoken to facts which they had grossly exaggerated, in 
order to get rid of the medical evidence against him. He submitted to the^i, 
that if the theory set up was received by them, they would evince a want of 
regard for morality and religion ; and he asked what would be the verdict of the 
jury in the case of a poor boy picked up in the street who had committed a 
series of crimes ? Would it be said, in such a case, that the repetition or con- 
templation of the crime had rendered him the victim of moral insanity ? He 
conjured them not to have one law for the rich and another for the poor. 
Then again, why was not Dove's mother called ? Although he felt for her, still 
he asked if she had thought her son was insane, would she not have felt it an 
imperative duty to have appeared in the witness box ? Where were his sister, 
brothers, cousins, friends, — where were they ? Were they called ? None. He 
asked the jury. Are you going to tell the people of England that if a man 
who once loved his wife begins to hate her, thinks long enough about it to 
harden his heart (for that is the state of the case), and carries out his project, — 
do you mean to say that such a man is not responsible for his crime ? The 
prisoner's Counsel did not believe in his own defence ; and as a judicious man, 
a man of experience in the profession, he declined questioning these witnesses, 
because he knew that they would say the prisoner was perfectly sane. The 
evidence of the nurse, who spoke to the prisoner's boyhood, only spoke to facts 
which showed that he was a bad boy ; and they had only carried forward the 
history to show that he was a bad youth and a bad man. He was a bad man — 
a wretchedly bad man— just such a bad boy and bad man as would commit 
crimes of violence and horror. If the jury looked back to their own experience, 
they must remember many instances where boys and youths had been guilty of 
acts of violence and vice precisely of the kind proved against the prisoner. But 
were these persons considered insane ? Certainly not ; they were regarded as 
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cruel and Ticious, and punished accordingly. Dove's whole life was the life of a 
bad boy, who grew into a bad man. But if he had been insane^cruelly insane — 
would nofr his cruelties and his yiolence have increased ? Assuredly. But was 
it so ? Why» the last act of violence which was proved by the witnesses on the 
other side, was at fifteen>and-a-half years of age. They attempted to make him 
out to be both an idiot and insane. But how did they prove it ? Did the letters 
produced prove that plea ? Look at his letters. He was a farmer, and if they 
took all the farmers in that court, there would not be one who would write a 
better letter than those written by the prisoner. But their own evidence went 
further. They were shown that at the Wesleyan College he learnt chemistry, 
and history, and drawing, and probably Latin ; and how could this be reconciled 
with the statement of Mr. Prankish that he could not learn rotation of crops ? 
They were told that he had threatened with pistols and guns ; but they must 
bear in mind that he had only threatened — every witness had failed in proving a 
single act of violence. All his life proved him to be a bad boy and bad man ; 
and the horrible crime of murdering his wife,^f seeing her agonies under the 
poison he had administered, and yet administering that poison, and causing the 
excruciating agony again and again, — was jast the monstrous crime which they 
would look for in a boy who had been from his earliest years of cruel disposition 
and vicious habits. There was no proof of his insanity in the evidence of the 
witnesses for the defence. The tricks which he played were those which many 
a boy had played, had been well flogged for, and had subsequently become a good 
man. But the punishment did not always prove effectual ; and then the bad boy 
became a worse man. Was not this the case in the present instance ? Where 
were the steward and the doctor who knew him best at Bramham ? They were 
the best witnesses, but they were not called. The defence called not the best 
witnesses, but those whose views were exaggerated. Did his friends consider 
him insane ? Was that their opinion when they sent him to school, to college, 
put him out to learn farming, sent him on a tour through America, placed him 
on a farm to do business for himself, and allowed him to get married ? Did 
Mrs. Jenkins or her son believe him insane, when he was allowed to marry the 
daughter of the one and the sister of the other ? Could they believe that a lady 
like Mrs. Jenkins would entrust her daughter to a madman's care ? The defence 
was that he had become mad ; the prosecution said he had not — that he had 
been a bad boy, a vicious boy, and that, having become a bad and vicious man, 
and having a strong motive to impel him, he had poisoned his wife. They were 
told that he was mad, because he wept ; but was it not clear that he was made 
miserable by his drunken habits, and the constant efforts of his wife to restrain 
him. No wonder that he wept at his misery. Then they were told by one 
witness that he must have been mad, because he said that he had seen black 
potatoes. Why, the High Sheriff, and two of the jury, and he himself (Mr. 
Overend), had all seen black potftoes ; but, because the witness was ignorant of 
the existence of black potatoes, therefore the prisoner must be mad. From little 
facte and trifling incidente— explainable by the fact that he was in the habit of 
getting drunk— they wished to make it appear that he was insane. This theory 
was brought up, not because they believed him to be insane, but because they 
felt that he was in peril on account of this great crime. All had dealt with him 
through his whole life as a sane man, and yet they now declared him to be 
insane. But the history of his life was the career of a bad and vicious boy ; sAd 
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if he had been placed upon his trial for some of those acts of cruelty, he would 
have been heavily punished, because he was vicious and bad. Such would have 
been his fate had he been a poor boy. Let it not be said, then, that because he 
was of a respectable family, who would spare no expense to save him, the specu- 
lative opinions of doctors should prevail in averting just punishment for his 
erime. With regard to the medical testimony, it was right to remember what 
Dr. Lushington said in the Dyce Sombre insanity case, namely, that the value of 
doctors' testimony consisted of the facts they stated, and not of the opinions they 
had formed. Three medical men had been called, and no two of them agreed in 
what they said. Dr. Williams said that the prisoner did not know right from 
wrong ; Dr. Smith said he did know right f^om wrong ; and Mr. Kitching declared 
that he did not agree with either of the others. But how monstrous was the 
theory of Dr. Williams, that if a man would only think upon a crime long enough, 
he would become insane upon it, and net be responsible for his acts, — whether 
the act were that of rape, or robbery, or arson, or murder. " Only think long 
enough of a great crime," said Dr. Williams, " and I will step in, and protect 
you from punishment by my moral insanity theory." It was, forsooth, the 
impulse, — the uncontrollable impulse, of a madman ; and yet this impulse 
eame on on Monday, while pouring out the medicine, and then went off again ; 
it came on on the Tuesday, at the same time ; and so on the Wednesday, and 
Thursday, and Friday, and Saturday, until his victim sank under her horrible 
agonies. But when Dr. Williams was asked if he had ever read or heard of a 
case of uncontrollable impulse of this character, he confessed that he never had. 
It was part of the case for the defence that he and his wife lived unhappily 
together ; and there could be no doubt that he hated and wanted to get rid of 
her. He consulted the magician, who told him she would die in February ; but 
she got better ; and wishing to be free from her, he again met with the magician, 
who told him that Dr. Taylor had said tliat strychnia could not be discovered in 
the body. Here was the suggestion. Strychnia would effect his object without 
discovery, and he resolved upon its perpetration. He got strychnia from Mr. 
Morley's surgery, under pretence that he wanted to kill cats ; he got it there, 
because he could not get it elsewhere ; and as he had pretended that he wanted 
it to kill eats, he felt obliged to kill one. He studied the operation of strychnia 
in Perwruf* Materia Mediea, and selected that in preference to the belladonna 
and oil of almonds, which he had in his possession, because he believed that it 
could not be detected. He said that he used ten grains in destroying the cat ; 
but that was highly improbable. This, however, was not all ; for he afterwards 
obtained five other grains, and was also in the surgery alone for twenty minutes, 
with ample opportunity for taking more. What became of the first ten grains of 
strychnine? and what did he do with the five grains afterwards obtained? 
Could they doubt that it passed into the body of his wife ? The learned Counsel 
then turned to the allegation for the defence that the strychnine had been taken 
by accident, and said that it was impossible for the strychnine to be taken acd- 
dently in the food. Its bitterness was so intense that the smallest conceivable 
quantity must have been detected instantly. Besides this, the girl, and Mrs. 
Fisher, and the prisoner were all partaking of the same food. The only means 
of giving this intensely bitter drug was in the bitter medicine ; and they knew 
that she complained of the dreadful bitterness of the medicine. He saw her 
agohies were dreadful ; he knew that he had poisoned her ; and, fearing a post 
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mortem examination, he wentjto Mr. Scarth, and said there mtnt not he one. 
Mr. Bliss had asked how the prisoner coold prevent tipostmortem examination? 
Why, Dove knew that his family had prevented a post mortem examination 
in the case o! his father. With a true woman's instinct, she had feared 
what WAS about to follow, and prayed Elizabeth Fisher—" If I die away 
from my friends, oh, let them know, that my body may be examined." What 
did he do ? Why he ran from one to another, and to all protested that 
.there should be no post mortem examination. Aye, it was this poet mortem 
examination that haunted him. Mr. Morley asked for a post mortem ex- 
amination, and the prisoner wrote a letter assuring him that his wife had objected 
to the examination, and asking, "Do you impute any blame to me?** 
At that moment there had been no suggestion of poison. But Mr. Morley 
insisted upon the examination, and spoke then of strychnia for the first time. 
Resistance was then impossible ; so he consented. But still he hoped that he 
was safe, as he believed that strychnia could not be found in the body. The 
prisoner had prepared her friends for her death. They knew he had not been 
kind to his wife. Ho felt that she must not die suddenly, lest there should be any 
suspicion of foul play ; and, as an adroit, subtle, scheming man, he prepared the 
minds of all her friends and relatives for her decease. He wrote a letter to her 
mother, — a letter quite equal to that which any juryman in the box conld 
write ; and all this for the purpose of persuading his wife's friends «nd relatives 
that he had done every thing in his power tp preserve her life. Tet, in the face 
of all these facts, they were told that he was insane, mad, a creature of uncon- 
trollable impulse, an idiot, a man incapable of reasoning, or of knowing right 
from wrong. Did the jury believe that the defence was an honest one ? There 
was so much plan, so much delibera^on, and so much design, that nobody could 
for a moment conceive that this was the crime of a madman. Then as to the letter 
addressed to the devil, there would be no doubt that that letter was written at the 
instigation of Harrison, who then wrote an anonymous letter to the governor to 
have the prisoner searched. He was searched, and this letter was found, as of 
course it would be ; but another document was found with it, and that document 
the Learned Counsel for the defence dared not produce. The learned gentlemaa 
proceeded to say that the letter written to the schoolmaster was written to make 
it appear that he was insane, and to back up that written to the devil. Having 
gone through the whole of the facts, Mr. Overend said he had now gone through 
the case, he hoped temperately, though it might be promptly. He had made no 
attempt on this occasion to mislead the judgment of the Jury, but he was bound 
to lay before them the facts to show the prisoner had a hatred towards his wife, 
that he had a motive for what he did, that he laid plans for the accomplish* 
ment of her death, that he went on day after day administering poison, prodacing 
those dreadful agonies which ended in death , that he put off the post mortem 
examination as long as he could, and there was evidence of arrangement and 
deliberation which rejected and renounced all idea of insanity. He had now 
done his duty, and the jury had their duty to perform. That they could doubt 
the prisoner caused the death of his wife, he could not imagine. As to the other 
point, it was for the jury to decide, and if they did not believe it had been made 
out satisfactorily that the prisoner was not aware of the turpitude of his own acts, 
and not fully aware of the series of acts of poisoning attributed to him, then it 
would be their bounden duty to find him guilty. Public justice demandedi— tht 
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lodal hearth of every man demanded that the prisoner, if he had committed thif 
dreadfnl murder, and was of sound mind, should he brought to justice ; but if they 
believed he was insane at the time of the murder, they would find him not guilty 
on the ground of insanity. He called upon the jury to discharge their duty 
faithfully, and return such a verdict as, in their consciences, they believed to be 
right, and in doing that they would receive the approval of the country. 

The Learned Counsel for the prosecution closed his reply upon the defence at 
twenty minutes before four o'clock, when the Court adjourned for refreshments. 

The Snnmimg Tip. 

Baron B&amwsll commenced his summing up of the case at four o'clock. 
His Lordship said the Jury had heard the addresses of Counsel and evidence 
on each side; it was now his duty to sum up the case on both sides; and 
then it would be theirs to consider the verdict. He need not repeat to them 
what had been already said, namely, that they had a most solemn and im- 
portant duty to perform. Upon their verdict depended the life of the prisoner 
at the bar, and they had also committed to their hands the cause of public 
justice and the interests of society at lai^e. If they returned a verdict of 
acquittal when they ought to find the accused guilty, they would have done 
society an injury and public justice a wrong ; but if, in order to vindicate 
public justice and the interests of ^iety, they found him g^ty when they 
ought to acquit him, a life would be taken away which ought to have been 
preserved ; and he hardly knew which of the errors would be the greater — 
that of punishing an innocent man, or of allowing a man guilty of so horrible 
a crime as this was said to be, to escape^ He need not say that it was the 
duty of the jury to dismiss from their minds whatever they might have pre- 
viously heard, as it was impossible that they should have been able to hear 
the whole of the facts until this triaL The prisoner being charged with the 
crime of wilful murder, and the defence being that he was not guilty, or if 
g^ty that he ought to be acquitted on the ground of insanity, the questions 
for the jury to consider were — did the deceased die from the administration 
of strychnia ? — was the prisoner the person who administered it ? — and was 
the state of his mind- such, when he did it, as to exempt him from the con- 
sequences of his act ? It was for the prosecution to make out that Mrs. Dove 
died of strychnia, and that he administered it ; and it was for the defence to 
make out that he was in such a state of mind at the time as would make 
him irresponsible for the act. They need not trouble themselves with the 
definition of what was a murder ; because, if the prisoner administered the 
poison, he was guilty of murder, unless he was in a state of mind that would 
render him unconscious of what he was doing. Now every man was pre- 
sumed to be sane, imtil the contrary was proved to the satisfaction of the jury. 
To establish a defence on the ground of insanity, it must be proved that he 
was, at the time he committed the offence, labouring under such defect of reason, 
and such a disease of the mind as not to know the nature of the act; or if 
he knew it, then that he did not know that what he was doing was wrong. 
If he did an act knowing it to be wrong, or contrary to the law of the land, 
he would be punishable. If he laboured imder a partial delusion — ^if he was 
under the delusion that the deceased had inflicted some injury upon him, and 
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murdered her while under that delusion, ho would be none the less amenable 
to punishment. Therefore, according to the law as laid down by the highest 
authorities, to exempt a man from the penal consequences of his actions— those 
actions being contrary to law — the jury must be of opinion that at the time he 
did the act he was not conscious that the act was one he ought not to commit. 
Of course that also mejuit that it was an act prohibited by law ; because a 
man might imagine that there were some things perfectly right which were yet 
prohibited by law. For example, some persons might think it perfectly right 
to rob the rich to give to the poor ; but if a person with such an opinion were 
to commit a theft, he would nevertheless be liable to the penal consequences of 
his acts. But if he not only thought it would be right so to do, but that he was 
not doing anything wrong or liable to punishment for it, then they should acquit 
him on the ground of insanity. Suppose a man imagined that another had done 
him an injury, and waylaid and murdered him, that imaginary injury would not 
be an excuse for the crime. But supposing the injury were real, and not 
imaginary, that would not justify him in taking away life ; if he did so, he 
must suffer for it. Punishment was not merely administered in reference to an 
act done, but a' criminal was punished to correct him and to hold out an example 
to others. If they punished a man who did not know he had done wrong, what 
example would that be to the world ? People would say they had punished 
a man who was unconscious of wrong. But if they punished a man who 
possessed evil propensities and gratified them, they would deter him for the 
&ture, and also hold out a warning to others not to follow his example. If 
they let it go forth to the world that they would not punish a man who had a 
propensity or desire to do wrong, they would take away from persons in that 
position one of the things that would hare prevented them from indulging in 
that propensity. Hence, to a man of weak mind and strong animal propensities, 
the knowledge that the law would not punish him would be to take from him 
one of the first and most powerful reasons for not repeating his crime. Having 
explained the law bearing upon the question of insanity, his Lordship pro- 
ceeded to examine the case for the prosecution, reading the whole of the 
evidence and commenting upon it as he proceeded. He said that the medical 
gentlemen had proved to them, almost to demonstration, that Mrs Dove had 
died of the effect of strychnia ; and the case for the prosecution was that this 
strychnia had been administered by the prisoner. For the prosecution, evidence 
had been called to prove that the prisoner and his wife lived unhappily 
together; that ho wished to part from her; that he intended to find a suc- 
cessor to her ; that Palmer's case was talked of, and strychnia was suggested as 
a safe poison ; that he thought it was a poison which was not discoverable ; 
that he tried to get it from Harrison, but failed ; that he got it from Mr. Mor- 
ley's surgery, under the false pretence (as alleged) that he wanted to poison 
cats ; that he did poison a cat, but it was only a pretence, in order that he 
might not be open to the. objection of Palmer, **What did you do with the 
strychnia ? " that he carefully read Pereira*8 Materia Medico, to ascertain the 
action of strychnia, which was not necessary to poison a cat only ; that he got 
strychnia twice, if not three times ; that he falsely stated that he had got it 
once only ; that he never showed that he used the second for any lawful pur- 
pose, nay, he denied having more than the first quantity ; that having got that 
poison, he put it into a place where, if it had not been used, it must have been 
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found, and yet it was not found ; that the openness with which he got the poison was 
because he had provided himself with a justification for it ; that he prepared people 
for the catastrophe ; that he pretended great affection for his wife during the last 
week of her existence ; that he got people to attend her, and a deryman to come 
in to pray with her ; that he spread reports about that she would die. to prepare 
people for her death, and yet knew from Mr. Morley that she was in no danger ; 
that he gave her the strychnia in the earlier part of the week, not in doses sufficient 
to cause death, but enough to produce serious attacks like fits, which might make 
it appear that she died in the last of these fits, and thus prevent any feeling of 
surprise at her decease ; that he wanted to prevent her being opened, and 
declared that she objected to it ; that that statement was false ; that when he 
exhibited anxiety on her account, he was contemplating supplying her place by 
another, and intending to have a jollification and to indulge himself after her 
death, in the way which had been described ; that it was impossible to deny that^ 
she died of strychnia ; that it was impossible to suppose that she took it herself ; 
that it could not have been the result of accident ; that Mrs. Witham and Mrs. 
Dove knew where the poison was kept, and it was impossible to suppose that its 
administration was otherwise than an intentional act on his part ; that it was 
absurd to suppose that the whole six administrations were accidental, or that the 
five were intentional and the sixth accidental ; that he knew when the several 
attacks would come on ; that he was the last person who gave her anything, and 
that she was attacked and died in the precise period afterwards which would 
have been the case if he administered strychnia in the medicine ; and that strych- . 
nia was found in her body after death. From these circumstances, the prosecu- 
tion said, there could be no doubt whatever that Mrs. Dove died of strychnia ; 
that it was not taken accidentally, but administered by him after long and 
deliberate preparation ; and that the way in which he got possession of this 
deadly poison and administered it to his wife, as well as all the other circumstances 
of the case, proved that he was guilty of a wilful and premeditated act. But on 
the part of the prisoner, it was said that he did not admit that his wife had died 
of strychnia at all ; that the medical evidence was open to dispute ; that the 
strychnia might have been taken by accident, and, on his behalf, it was 
asked, '* Do you attribute murder to me, who had watched over her so 
carefully and tenderly ? Is it likely that I should have told her and 
others that I had the poison in my possession, and showed them where 
it was ? Is it reasonable that I should have summoned witnesses from 
all quarters to see what I was doing?" With regard to the five attacks 
preceding the fatal one, it was said they were, in all likelihood caused by hysteria, 
and were believed to be so by the medical men prior to death ; that, if she did 
die of strychnia, she might have got it accidentally, for the dog died of something 
which it picked up in the house ; that the strychnia was spread about the house 
carelessly, and, being a light powder, might easily have become mixed with 
food, and why therefore, should they attribute so horrible a crime as murder to 
the prisoner ? Those were the two ways in which the prosecution and defence 
put their respective cases. If the jury were not satisfied that the deceased died 
of strychnia, — if any reasonable doubt remained upon their minds, — of course 
they could not convict the accused of murder. Even if they believed that death 
was attributable to strychnia, and they found a reasonable doubt existing in their 
minds that he administered it, again they could not convict him. But if they 
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were satisfied that the woman's death was attributable to strychnia, and it was 
proved as a matter of science, as a matter of practice, and in a way that left to 
common sense no donbt that the prisoner administered it, — although the act 
might appear motiveless, — for he might have a motive, though it remained hidden 
in his own breast, — if they believe that she bad the fatal dose of strychnia adminis- 
tered by him in her medicine, or even at any other time, — then they must find 
him guilty, unless they were also satisfied that the state of his mind was such 
that he was not ciiminally and penally responsible for his acts ; that was, if he 
did not know the act was one he ought not to do, and he was not sufficiently 
possessed of reason to know that what he was doing was wrong. Should such be 
their opinion, it would be their duty to acquit him upon what was called the 
ground of insanity. They would, therefore, next proceed to consider whether the 
prisoner, at the time he administered the poison, did not posseiis sufficient reason 
to know that the act ,he was doing was wrong. His lordship then read the 
evidence of the non-medical witnesses called for the defence to prove acts of 
insanity on the part of the prisoner during greater part of his life. The effect of 
that evidence, he said, was that the witnesses swore that the prisoner 
was, in their opinion, little better than an idiot, incapable of reasoning, and 
guilly of the most insane acts. But let him direct their attention to some 
letters which had been put in. Having read the letters to Mrs. Jenkins 
and others (as previously given) his lordship asked, Were these letters the 
production of an idiot, of a person with only a glimmering of intellect ? 
Or was this evidence given out of a feeling of friendship and compassion 
for the prisoner, and after the witnesses had talked it over and over again until 
they became persuaded of its truth ? He must say that if the evidence were 
true — if the opinions formed by these witnesses of the prisoner's idiocy were well 
founded — it was most wonderful that he — an idiot, a man with the smallest 
possible glimmering of intellect — should be the writer of a series of such 
reasonable, sensible, appropriate and well-expressed letters. Of course it was 
possible this might be true — the prisoner might be, after all, a man of little 
intellect. That was a question for the jury, and to them he left it. But though 
he was a dull boy, a mischievous boy, a bad boy, and became a man of a super- 
stitious and ill-regulated mind, and though the witnesses had been culled with 
care from those who had known him, and some of them spoke with exaggeration 
and without due reflection, and although there could not be the least doubt that 
he was a man of bad temper, of brutal disposition, and of small intellect; yet the 
learned Counsel for the prosecution very properly asked, did these witnesses, did 
the prisoner's own parents, relatives, and friends, believe him insane ? Was not 
such a belief negatived by the facts that he was allowed to go on his travels in 
America ? that a farm was taken for him ? that he was allowed to marry a re- 
spectable young woman, and go into housekeeping ? that he visited his relatives 
and friends, and was visited by them in return ? and that he was always allowed 
to act as if he were a man of sound understanding ? The prosecution asked,— 
" How do you reconcile these facts with the statements of your witnesses ? Why 
don't you call the medical adviser of the family, who has known him all his life, 
and who will be able to give the most valuable testimony as to his state of mind ? 
If he were of unsound mind, his relatives and the medical man attending the 
family, must have known it better than anybody else ; and you have not called a 
relative, you have not asked the medical man a question, because you dare not. 
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Where are bis mother, and sisteri and relatives who lived with him from infancy 
to manhood ? Where is the man who lived with him at Whitewell farm, and 
was acquainted with the whole of his life there ? All these would be competent 
witnesses to his sanity ; why don't you call them ? " That was what the proseca- 
tion said ; and certainly the fact that these witnesses were not called gave rise to 
the suspicion that they would not have aided the defence. The jury had heard the 
letters to Mrs. Jenkins read. Did they show that incoherence — ^that inability to un- 
derstand the most ordinary topics — which some of the witnesses described? or were 
they not written as well as letters on such subjects could be written by men of ordi- 
nary capacity ? With regard to the letters written in prison, they were open to sus- 
picion. If tbey were honest, and not written for the purpose of the defence, they 
would certainly furnish evidence in favour of his insanity. But if the jury 
believed that the prisoner wrote them for the purpose of making them of use in 
the defence, then they were the strongest proofs of his sanity. It was re- 
markable that Harrison was the only person who spoke of the prisoner referring 
to and having a belief in devils : and he was a very suspicious witness. The first 
letter to Harrison showed that the prisoner was a superstitious, credulous fool in 
believing in the imposture of a fellow like him ! Still there was method in what 
he did ; and the letter was the rational performance of an irrational desire. If a 
man wanted to write a letter to such a person, believing in the power of such a 
person, he did not know how he could write a better letter. Still they were in- 
dications of credulity and scanty intelligence. As to the piece of paper found on 
the person of the prisoner (the letter to the devil), if the jury believed it was 
not written for the purpose of being found, it would show that he was labouring 
under a delusion at the time he wrote it. " Wealth was written twice : '' Welth'* 
and ** wealth," the first being crossed out. If he had been writing this for the 
purpose of being found, he ( the Judge) did not know why the prisoner should 
have corrected his bad spelling. If genuine, it was difficult to suppose that the 
man who wrote it could be of sound intellect. If not genuine, it would rather 
lead to the conclusion that he was cunning enough to know what he was about. 
The same remarks applied to the letter addressed to the schoolmaster at York 
Castle ; and if the jury believed that the letter to the devil was written for the 
purpose of being found, it was a proof that the prisoner was sane enough. They 
ought, in judging of these facts, to look to all the circumstances under which the 
crime was committed ; and if they adopted the entire theory of the prosecution, 
they must come to the conclusion that a more elaborate scheme was never put 
into execution than the one carried out by the prisoner at the bar. The prose- 
cution went further, and called attention to the fact that this insane man, — this 
man who was scarcely removed from an idiot,— this man, who was incapable of 
reasoning,^ — this man, who was of the most violent temper and the creature of 
- uncontrollable impulses, — took care that his violent temper and uncontrollable 
impulses never brought him into trouble ; that he never did himself any harm, 
or inflicted injury upon others for which he had to pay ; he never attacked any- 
body; nor did he ever beat anybody. The prosecution also said that when he 
came to this crime he selected with great care what he believed to be a safe 
poison, — a poison which could not be detected ; he laid a deliberate scheme for 
poisoning a cat, so that he might have a justification for being possessed of the 
poison ; he warned people that his wife was ill and likely to die ; he got her 
friends round her, and summoned people to her bedside, in order that he might 
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be able to say ** I conceal nothing ;'' he put on an extra appearance of affection ; 
he represented that she was subject to most dangerous fits ; he gave four or five 
doses, too small to kill, but sufficient to produce great agony, in order to lull 
suspicion ; and he opposed the post mortem examination of her body, knowing 
that similar opposition had been successful in the case of his own father. And 
then the counsel for the prosecution said, — ** Tell me, is this infirmity of mind ! 
I direct your attention to these facts, and I ask you whether they do not all speak 
loudly for his sanity, for his capacity to deliberate and contrive, for his ability to 
conceal, and for his aptitude in bringing forward facts and circumstances to aid 
him in his scheme and facilitate concealment?'* Could they believe this 
deliberate scheme, as it was Insisted upon by the prosecution, and still believe 
that its contriver was a person without intellect, incapable of reasoning, and 
scarcely removed from an idiot ? His Lordship said he now came to one bit of 
evidence which he had reserved for the last, — evidence of a speculative and 
scientific character, — evidence which he approached with every respect for the 
medical profession ; but he entirely concurred with the Learned Judge whose 
opinion had been quoted (Dr. Lushington), that it would be better, instead of 
Ibtening to these speculative opinions, for the jury to decide upon the facts 
which were detailed before them. He certainly believed that the jury were as 
competent to form a correct opinion on matters of this kind as anybody else. In 
all matters of speculative opinion, they might always cull, from the large body of 
professors, a number of individuals who would swear up to what was required — 
not that they swore falsely, but because they held peculiar opinions. They knew 
this was so with men in all professions^-architects and surveyors, as well as 
medical men, 

Mr. Bliss. — The prosecution might have called medical witnesses in reply. 

Baron B&amwell. — And Mr. Bliss might have asked any question he 
pleased respecting the prisoner's alleged insanity from the medical witnesses 
called by the prosecution. 

Mr. Buss. — But they were not experts in madness, my Lord. 

Baron Bramwell. — Experts in madness ! Mad doctors ! Gentlemen, I will 
read you the evidence of these medical witnesses — these ** experts In madness." — 
And if you can make sane evidence out of what they say, do so ; but I confess it's 
more than I can do. [Having read the evidence of Dr. Williams, his Lordship 
said] — I don't know whether you understand this ? If you do, I congratulate 
you. I confess I don't. Of course I do not say you don't understand it ; but I 
say, ** place what value upon it you think it worth," Referring to the evidence 
of the medical men examined for the defence, in regard to the question of pro- 
pensity to commit crime becoming moral insanity, his Lordship asked why, if 
this theory were correct. Dr. Williams should not be called upon, when a man 
was placed at the bar after two or three convictions for felony, to prove that 
there must not be a conviction, on the ground that the thief had a delusion in 
regard to the rights of property, had a propensity to rob the public at large, an 
uncontrollable impulse to appropriate the property of others, to steal everything 
in general, and was therefore morally insane, and not criminally or penally re- 
sponsible for his thefts. Dr. Smith had assured them that the non-possession of 
the poison might have made the prisoner refrain from this crime. Why, he 
really thought they might (without Dr. Smith coming all the way from Leeds 
to tell them) have beea able to say, that if the prisoner had no poison in his 
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possession he could not have poisoned his wife. Dr. Smith also told them that the 
prisoner knew right from wrong daring the fatal week ; hut the temptation to 
commit the crime was too strong. Why, this was the case with all criminals. 
They committed crimes because the temptation was too strong for their fear of 
the penal consequences of the law for their crime. These ** experts in madness*' 
were in eflfect saying — " We must take away one great check, we must have one 
check the less upon those persons who have an inclination to commit crime." 
Such was the opinion of these *' experts in insanity." Then Mr. Kitching told 
them he believed the prisoner had been insane all his life. The same gentle- 
man said that the prisoner knew he was committing a murder ; that he was 
aware he was likely to be punished if found out ; and that he had a knowledge 
of right and wrong during the fatal week ; and then when he was re-examined 
by the Counsel for the prisoner, he declared that the prisoner did not know that 
he was doing wrong. What could they make of this ? If the theory of 
these gentlemen were true of the prisoner, it would be equally true in the 
case of every criminal, and form a conclusive reason for liberating every person 
charged with crime. It would be affectation in him (Baron Bramwell) to pretend 
that he did not put a value of his own upon this scientific evidence. He frankly 
told them that he would rather take his own opinion upon the facts than the 
evidence of the three medical gentlemen that had been called before them — not 
that he undervalued those gentlemen, but he would rather exercise his own 
opinion than be led by the theories of gentlemen who held opinions which were 
extreme in their profession ; and it was to be borne in mind that these three 
gentlemen had not told them that the speculative opinions they had propounded 
were the opinions of the profession generally. It was for the jury to take the 
whole of the evidence together — to lay before them the facts which had been 
proved, the opinions which had been given, the arguments which had been used, 
the conduct of the prisoner before and after his wife's death, the letters which had 
been written, and the manner in which he had committed the murder, if he had 
committed it — it was for them to take all these things into their serious 
consideration, and, having well and solemnly weighed them, to say in their 
judgment, and according to the best of their belief, was the prisoner conscious 
that the act was one which he ought not to commit, and had he sufficient reason 
to know that what he was doing was wrong ? If he laboured under a delusion, 
was it a delusion which if it had been true, would have justified him in doing 
what he had done ? That was not even suggested ; therefore it resolved itself 
into this — was he conscious that the act was one which he ought not to have 
committed, that it was contrary to the law of the land, and was he posssssed 
of sufficient reason to know that the act he did was wrong ? The jury would 
have to say whether they acquitted the prisoner altogether of this murder — or 
convicted him altogether — or that he did commit the offence, but was in such a 
state of mind at the time that he did not know the result of his acts. This trial 
had occupied a long time ; and he had endeavoured to place the whole case fully 
and fairly before them. He had endeavoured to lay both sides impartially before 
them ; and it was not his duty, as it was not his intention, to indicate any 
opinion of his own. It was the duty of the jury to act upon their own judg- 
ment ; his duty was to lay down the law to the best of his ability. The jury 
were the sole judges who were to decide the guilt or innocence of the prisoner. 
If he were fouud guilty, it must be by a jury of his countrymen and not by the 
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Judge, — ^by them he must be convicted and not by him. The verdict was left 
entirely with them ; they must exercise their own judgment ; and not let the 
opinion of the Judge have any weight whatever. They had now the whole case 
before them, and would wish» no doubt, to retire for the consideration of their 
Terdict. He advised them to leave the court for a time, — to consider and de- 
liberate upon their verdict in quietness and calmness,— to let their judgment be 
solemn, as the case committed to their care was solemn ; because if they went 
wrong, by finding the prisoner guilty when he was innocent, they would do a 
fearful wrong to him ; but if they acquitted him when in their judgment and con- 
sciences they believed him to be guilty, they would not only do that which would 
be most prejudicial to society at large, but be setting a bad example to others, 
and be the cause of future regret to themselves. Whatever their o\vn feelings 
and vnshes might be, if they believed him guilty, upon their oaths and con- 
sciences, they must say so. Whatever their loathing of such a crime might be, 
and however desirous they might feel to repress such enormities, if the o£fence 
was not brought home to the prisoner upon the most conclusive evidence, it was 
their duty to acquit him. His Lordship concluded his summing-up, which lasted 
six hours, by requesting the Jury to retire to their room to consider their verdict. 

The Verdict. 

The Jury left the court at five minutes past ten o'clock to consider their 
verdict, and remained in deliberation till twenty minutes to eleven, when they 
returned, and having answered to their names, 

The Clerk of Arraigns said— Gentlemen of the Jury, have you agreed upon 
your verdict ? 

The Foreman (Mr. E. W. Hewitt, Leeds,)— We have.^ 

The Clerk of Arraigns. — How say you, guilty, or not guilty ? 

The Foreman. — GUILTY ; but we recommend him to mercy on the ground 
of defective intellect. 

The Clerk of Arraigns.— William Dove, you have been convicted of the 
crime of murder ; have you anything to say why the sentence of death should 
not be passed upon you, according to law ? 

The Prisoner began to speak ; but had only uttered the words '^ I have 
only to say," when the proclamation of " Silence" interrupted him, and he did 
not proceed. 

Sentence of Death. 

Baron Bramwell then assuQied the black cap, and, with much emotion, and 
in a voice which at times was scarcely audible, addressed the imhappy con- 
vict as follows : — Prisoner at the bar, you have been found guilty of the 
crime laid to your charge— the crime of murder. You have been found guilty 
upon evidence which cannot leave a doubt upon the mind of any one who 
has heard your case. You have been guilty of murder— the most dreadfiil 
of all crimes, and it is in your case one of the worst possible description. 
You have been guilty of the murder of your wife, whom you had sworn to 
love, to cherish, and preserve — a woman who had committed her fate to your 
keeping. It was a miirder by the most odious of all modes— by poison ; and 
it was a murder, I fear, committed under circumstances of the greatest 
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deliberation. The jury, in my judgment, have done their duty to their 
country, and their consciences, in the verdict they have returned. They have 
done their duty in repelling the kind of defence which has been made for 
you — ^that your mind was in such a condition that you were not to be held 
responsible for the consequences of your acts. I have no doubt that you 
were responsible in point of law ; and in the yerdict which the jury have 
given they have shown a firm determination to do their duty, though, at the 
same time, they have yielded to their natural impulses in recommending to 
mercy one upon the state of whose mind there has been so much said. That 
recommendation shall be forwarded to the proper quarter, and, if acquiesced in, 
mercy will be extended to you ; but be prepared to find it rejected. I shall 
pass sentence upon you — not my sentence, but that of the law ; and it is my 
duty to caution you not to expect that their recommendation will be concurred 
in, but that the solemn sentence of the law which I have to pronounce upon 
you will be carried into effect. And as you have but a short time to live, 
I recommend you to employ that time in preparation for that fate which the 
law has awarded and which is before you, if the recommendation to mercy be 
not acquiesced in I have no doubt that you have a capacity — an ample' mental 
capacity — for a knowledge of religious truths, and I doubt not you may profitably 
employ the time left to you in considering them, and in seeking that spiritual 
advice and assistance which will be offered to you. Do n9t cherish hopes 
which may turn out delusive. Prepare yourself for the worst. The recom- 
mendation of the jury, I repeat, shall be forwarded to the proper authorities ; 
but 1 caution you do not expect that it will be entertained. Whether it will 
be or not, it is not for me to say. My duty is now to pass upon you the 
solemn sentence of the law. That sentence, and the sentence of this coiui; is, 
that, for the crime of wilful murder, you be taken hence to the prison from 
whence you came, and thence to the place of execution, and there hanged by 
the neck till your body be dead, and that your body be afterwards taken 
down and buried -within the precincts of the prison in which you have been 
confined after this ycur conviction. And may the Lord have mercy upon your 
soul. 

The prisoner's features quivered with emotion while the dread sentence was 
pronounced, and at its close he appeared for a second as if intending to speak ; 
but, after a moment's hesitancy and indecision, turned shaiply round and stepped 
quickly from tJie bar into the dock below, where he in a few minutes entered 
into conversation with the warders. 

His Lordship thanked the Jury for their great attention, and the intelli- 
gence they had displayed during the very protraq|ed trial, and then discharged 
them from further attendance. 

The proceedings of the trial terminated at five minutes before eleven o'clock 
on Saturday night, after lasting four days. 



Notwithstanding many and vigorous efforts made to procure a mitigation of 
the sentence. Dove was executed at York on the 9th of August, 1856. 
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